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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This volume contains the first of two separate novels 
concerning the Emperor Shah Jehan, in whose life¬ 
time the Taj Mahal was built and the Empire of 
Hindustan knew its greatest extent. 

Nevertheless, the books are assured of a general 
continuity, since the first deals with his rise to empire 
and the second with his fall. It is for this reason that 
Stephen Taverner’s letter to his daughter at the 
beginning of the book has been left unchanged, 
though one or two of the events envisaged there do 
not occur in the book which is now laid before the 
reader. 




FOR 


CHARLES AND OONA CHAPLIN 

IN HOMAGE 
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A LETTER TO MV DAUGHTER , AND MT STRANGE 
MEETING WITH GAMALIEL BEDNIGO 

I HAVE WRITTEN THIS SO THAT MY DAUGHTER 
may know what kind of man her father was, and what 
bloodshed we went through, and the great days of peace 
before the famine came, and how we hunted lions in the 
Deccan and took the fortress of Dalautabad, and the courts 
and the ceremonies and the palaces we built, but most of them 
are deserted now save for the witch-owls and chipmunks; and 
then the long rides over the plains at night, and how we feasted 
in gardens and drove with our elephants to the high snows of 
the Kashmir, and how my sweet Lord the Emperor Shah Jehan 
died in my arms on the great day of the treachery of his son. 
In those days you were still a young girl, coming to me with 
your kisses and asking for stories, yet all round you the greatest 
princes of the earth were making history; and though you 
never saw Queen Mahal the greatest story of all should be 
written around her. 

But where shall I begin ? Shall I begin with the poison and 
the underground cellars, the murders and the flashing of knives, 
or should I begin on the day when I came marching up the hill 
and for the first time saw the splendour of Agra all around me ? 
By the grace of God you are a princess: shall I begin on the 
day when I first saw Meriam playing on her flute ? Or should I 
tell you about the Emperors from whom you are descended— 
Timur i Leng and Baber and Akbar and all the others, whose 
names sound like rough metals clinking on iron ? But though 
you have heard of these people, and Shah Jehan spoke about 
them often, your servants can tell you more; and so it is better 
that I should start with myself and the country of England 
which you have never seen. 

And sometimes, too, I pray that you will never see the story 
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I have written, though it is written for you: such tefrible things 
happened that even now I cannot force myself to think of them 
—there is more than the flash of knives in the dark plots and 
counter-plots which were born in the palaces; more than slow 
death by strangulation; more than terror. The terror was there 
all the time: we could as well avoid it as we could avoid the 
dust and the smells of the camp. But all this was a part of 
your life and a part of mine, and so I must describe them fear¬ 
lessly, for no other Englishman nor any foreigner knew the 
Emperor so well. When you have children, you may read this, 
for then you will have been through bloodshed. I shall leave 
these pages in the brass-bound coffer, and you will find them 
after my death; but there are many years before me, and 
though I am half-blind as my father was I count myself blessed 
with his longevity. And then, too, you must think of these 
writings as a song of praise of the Emperor, the Blessed of God, 
who lavished gifts of gold and slaves and a hundred castles and 
a million gifts of raiment among his friends. May God have 
mercy on his soul, for in his heart he was a good man, who loved 
fellowship and did no murder unless he was compelled. 

* * * 

We come from a family which has been in Devonshire for 
many hundred years. My father was a shipbuilder of Ply¬ 
mouth, in the county of Devonshire. He was a tall man, robust 
and thick-bearded and pious in his own fashion, and he built 
the Golden Dragon and the Lioness in Plymouth yard. As I 
remember him his face was as red as pepper, and he had a 
huge temper and the strength of two men. All my forebears 
were thickset, but my brothers were slender—we were like 
rapiers compared to the battle-axes of our grand-dads. My 
father’s brother Richard commanded the Excellence against 
the Spaniards, and his foster-brother was hanged by Drake in 
a mutiny, so there was no love lost between the Drakes and 
the Taverners. As a child I saw Drake once on Plymouth Hoe, 
a sizeable figure of a man with a curled beard and a chest like 
a rum-barrel, and he wore satin roses on his curling shoes and 



gawdy rings on his lingers. My father cursed under his breath 
and led me quickly away. But it was not Drake my father 
detested so much as the Spaniards. He could half abide the 
Pope, but the Spaniards were the evil dogs of Hell, spitting 
and yowling for the treasures of England; and I think there 
was less contempt than respect in his hatred, since they built 
their ships so well. He was a man with a proud temper and a 
vehement tongue, and he lies now in Marytavy Chapel. Mary- 
tavy is where I was born, and where I lived in my childhood. 
You will see the name in Domesday Book, and we were as 
proud of our old house as we were proud of the ships we built 
or sent into action against the enemies of England. 

My mother was French, a deeply religious woman who spent 
her days spinning at the loom. They say, but it may be no 
more than rumour, that she descended from the Princes of 
Polignac, and it may well be true, for she had a noble profile. 
When I think of her now, I see her by rushlight as she cards 
her wool in the evening, or mends for the seven children, while 
my elder sister Imogen sits with her feet on the dolly-wheel, 
spinning the threads through the brazen loops, her hair yellow 
as the sun and falling an arm’s length down her back. I have 
seen her coming in from milking in the morning, and then go 
riding down to Plymouth on the bay mare, and be back again 
for the mid-day meal: she was a good archer, and dressed in 
finery as well as my mother. Grace was more tender, and pre¬ 
ferred to while away the time embroidering the Lord’s Prayer 
or something similar on fine cotton; she had my mother’s dark 
hair and deep-set eyes, and the habit of hospitality, for if 
anyone ever came to the house she was the first to rush out 
and offer them welcome, caring not whether he was beggar or 
prince, so long as he had fine features and a good seat on a horse. 

In all England there were no more than forty palaces, and 
our farmstead was no palace at all; it was a large, low thatch- 
covered house with mullioned windows and three great chim¬ 
neys, and hay-barns and byres dotted over the estate, and there 
was a place for the stewards to sleep, and perhaps seven farm- 
cottages. In winter it was a lonely place, and when the corn 
ripened in autumn all the villagers dressed up in their patched 
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clothes and went singing round the fields, holding twists of 
corn like candles. There were great feasts at Christmas tide, 
and smaller feasts at Easter, and every Sunday we feasted: we 
grew strong on mutton and ale. 

I see it now, the fields of rough corn, the great elms, the 
place where the starlings nested. Years ago my father had cut 
down some of the great elms at the foot of our common, and 
sometimes the wind would race through the place where the 
elms had been, taking the thatch from our roof. At such times 
my mother would look up from her wool and say: “There’s 
your elms again,” and my father’s face reddened as he answered: 
“More likely it’s the noise of the Dragoness? “And where’s the 
Dragoness ?” Imogen would ask. “Hold your tongue, daughter,” 
he would answer. “We built her straight and sturdy, and if 
God sends a whirlwind out of Heaven, whose fault is it ? She 
lies among the rocks, but God knows there was never a better 
ship. The Queen stepped on the ship, God bless her, and on 
the place where she stepped I put a gold circle with my own 
hands, and didn’t she touch me on the shoulder with her sword 
for all the good ships I have built ?” Then Imogen would make 
a mock curtsey and run to his arms, kissing him, saying: 
“Kneel down, Sir Andrew, I’ll knight thee for the good thou 
hast done to ships,” while he laughed and held her in his arms. 
He loved his daughters, and cared less for his sons. 

Atramont was the eldest, but he died in a brawl in London; 
they said he would have been a poet if he had lived longer, 
and he wrote well, in a fine cursive hand, about all the people 
he met in the city and the theatres he saw. He gambled at 
the bear-pits, and there were days when he was penniless and 
starved on the embankment. My lord Courcy took him into 
his house when he was discovered drunk one day, babbling 
about some Emperor of China, on whom he had written a play. 
He was slender and had good features, and he was stabbed by 
my lord Villiers over a woman before the play was put on the 
stage. All the other sons were shipwrights, but it was Augustus 
who was closest to my father, a good craftsman who liked 
nothing better than to stay the whole day and half the night 
in the dockyard, mocking up the ships or poring over his 
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drawing-board. If he had been a poorer craftsman, I might 
never have come to India. 

My father was a stern man, as I say, grey-haired when I knew 
him, with great blue watery eyes and a ruddy face, with a 
beaked nose and a short well-clipped beard, and he smelt of 
tar and hemp and fresh spingles of wood, and he liked his ale- 
pot sour, and he had a vixen-temper, but his greatest fault was 
his abiding love for Augustus. Augustus was most like himself, 
broad and handsome, with arms as thick as ropes, and a rum- 
barrel chest, as sturdy as a Devonshire man anywhere, the 
girls always running after him, and he was always wearing 
scarlet stockings and white homespun breeches as starched as 
a clay pipe, and a long red coat with gold buttons. I think 
we hated each other. I had no heart for building ships, though 
I would like well enough to walk round the yards and talk 
with the old men who could remember the time when good 
King Henry came to Plymouth. The green scum would come 
up the slip-ways from the Tamar and the tar-fires would be 
burning, and the boys would be running up the masts in one 
corner, and in another corner they would be laying down the 
wooden keels of Northumberland fir or Norwich oak, and you 
would hear the sound of the wooden nails being hammered in 
with mallets or the clink of brass, or the sail-makers singing 
beside the sails stretched out in the sun—I liked talking to 
them well enough, but there was always my father with his 
walking-stick, saying: “Youngster, it’s high time you came 
back to the drawing-board,” and then he would lead me into 
the dark office or the mould-loft as though I was a strayed 
lamb from the flock, while Augustus smiled to himself. I spent 
three years in Plymouth Dock. I would dream of impossible 
ships—ships that men have never made and countries men 
have never been to. I thought of going to America, I thought 
of going to London, until Atramont died, and then I thought 
of running away and joining the robbers on the moors; but it 
came to nothing. There was always my father with his jutting 
beard and the gold-handled stick, and his “Curse ye, son, for 
a load of monkeys, can you make a ship ?” I’ll remember that 
as long as I live. 
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It was late in August, with a cool wind driving up the 
Tamar, and the yards full of ships—ships in the dockways, 
ships in the slips and along the quays and in the rivers, when 
I met Bednigo. He was a small man with a waxed beard, and 
half of his face had been burnt away with gun-powder on the 
Royal Oak during an engagement with the Spaniards. He had 
come in on the tide the night before, and as he came stumping 
up the quay steps, his ear-rings swinging, I knew at once he 
was a man I would like to know. He said he was thirsty. 
“God’s thirst, not your ordinary thirst,” he said, and I can 
remember even now every wrinkle, every scar and vein on his 
long horse-face. “God’s thirst,” he roared, coming up the steps. 
“Young ’un, do a favour to God and sprinkle some ale on Him. 
Eighteen months I’ve been to sea, and not one mermaid or a 
tavern have I seen since we left the Bahamas.” He laughed 
slyly. He was about my own age, with his ear-rings, and his 
kitty-bag slung over his shoulder, and a parrot perched on his 
skull-cap, and his great forearm like iron shaking a fist to the 
sky. The parrot started screaming at that moment, and I 
could see the other sailors coming off the ship, loaded with 
their weight of spoil. “Here’s gold,” he said, putting his hand 
in his pockets and shaking it round. “We put fire into her with 
grappling irons, young ’un.” “I’m not so young,” I said. He 
looked at me closely. “A man’s young till he’s smelt his own 
blood,” he answered. “Here’s gold. We fought her off for a 
week somewhere near the Azores, and God’s curse on the 
heathen, they had nothing aboard except gold.” “What did 
you expect?” I said. “We wanted better things than gold!” 
“And what is better than gold ?” But he refused to answer, 
and took my arm, and we went into the ale-house together, 
the parrot screaming and Bednigo shouting for ale at the top 
of his voice. 

It always happened like that: they came in from eighteen 
months or two years at sea with enough gold to sink a ship, 
the seams of the kitty-bags bursting, their faces scorched by 
the sun, lips cracked, hands warty and stained with the burn¬ 
ing from the ropes, and you could see how their faces smarted 
when a pretty girl passed, it was like a pain to them, almost 
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an anger. He plunked down on a stool and called for ale, not 
beer-house ale, or Spanish ale, or malt ale, or even green ale, 
but “the ripest, coolingest ale of all,” he shouted, “to make a 
man sleep off his sins and evil thoughts,” and then he winked 
at me and pulled up his sleeves to show me the place where 
some Spanish girl had bitten him. “They’ve teeth like mat- 
locks,” he shouted, “and that’s not the only place. They haven’t 
any shame, these Spanish wenches—they bite according to 
their own fashion and in whatever places they choose, and not 
all of the places are decent. Come to think of it, mostly the 
places were indecent,” and then the innkeeper descended on 
us with a salver of china bowls, hot with spiced ale, and 
Bednigo wiped his beard carefully before drinking. 

I had time to watch him closely, for he drank slowly, as 
though drinking was a kind of sleep, drank like a man who has 
never drunk before, his eyes swimming and his two hands 
clutched round the china-clay pot. The parrot sat on the table 
and watched him evilly. He would spit some beer into the 
parrot’s mouth and pull at the thick tongue of the parrot—a 
nastier bird there has never been; but his eyes were far away 
under the suns, and he spoke English with a foreign accent. 

Suddenly he leaned forward and shook his fist in my face. 

“Drink, blast the sun’s light from your eyes! D’ye hear, 
drink, for the bleeding wounds of Our Lord the God in Hell, 
burning in the sun,” and saying this, he pulled out his knife 
and struck it on the wooden table. 

I told him civilly he had drunk the ale he had ordered for 
me. His tone changed to an almost whining voice of implora- 
tion, and I could see the skin round his eyes crinkling up as 
he looked at me steadily, not looking at the pots on the table. 
‘Well, it’s a civil answer, young ’un,” he said, “and I do implore 
God’s forgiveness. I’ll say a novena for you. I said one for the 
Lord Seymour when we hanged him on the yard-arm, and I’ll 
say another to you for the mercy of having no liquor, and 
another for the ale-master, and another for the first wench I 
shall ever throw over my shoulders, though, by God’s thumb, 
there can be no wenches like Spanish wenches unless they be 
Indian wenches. I had an Indian wench once, but she said she 
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was Persian; and her brother was more handsome than the 
King of Slaves, and I’d lie with her for a week of Sundays, but 
the Rose of Sharon was no sweeter, and all the lilies of the 
valley crushed into my cod-piece were as nothing compared to 
her crown of thorns. India’s the place for the sweetness of soft 
skins, and a tiger-skin is as good to lie on as floss. Give me 
another ale,” he roared to the innkeeper, “and put more ginger- 
spice in it, and be quick, for God’s love, and the Virgin’s, too, 
though I never knew a virgin’s love to be as sweet as an Indian 
princess’s. Come closer, young ’un, and I’ll whisper something 
in your ear.” I thought he would whisper some devilish 
obscenity, but instead he said only: “God’s wounds, boy, go 
to India—that’s the place for spice,” and laughed a little to 
himself, stroking his beard with one hand and roughing the 
parrot’s feathers with the other. 

“And what’s spice ?” I said, while the innkeeper hovered near. 

Bednigo thought for a moment, looking down at the eyes of 
the parrot, which blinked continually—I felt more than ever 
that evil would come from it, but it only began to sing in 
Spanish. 

“Spice,” he said, above the uproar, “is the curse and the 
blessedness. Have you seen a boil as big as a pumpkin ?” 

“I’ve seen smaller boils.” 

“But a boil as big as a pumpkin is a good, honest boil, and 
a lance is a good honest lance, and you get boils like that in 
the Bahamas. Drake had one on the root of his nose, and it 
swelled out so that he could not see except by slitting the 
corner of his eye, and God’s truffles, you have never seen a 
man waging such war against himself; but he did say the 
pleasure of the lancing was worth the trouble of the growing 
of it; and so it is in India, the pleasure of the heat and the 
disease is worth the sleeping with a princess, whether she comes 
from Persia or other infidel lands. They’re like ripe fruit, and 
you’ve got to press them a little, and perhaps put your foot 
in their mouths, for sometimes they will decide to please you 
with their songs, and there is no blessedness in listening to 
Indian music; but the blessedness is in sleeping with a dark 
woman with pearls in her hair, and waking in the sun to find 
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a boy bringing you sherbet and warm wine, as like as not filled 
with rose-petals; and after the blessedness comes the richness, 
and after the richness comes the sun, a warm basking sun the 
colour of oranges, and a moon as large as all London town. 
And come closer—the buildings are made of marble with agates 
and jewels of all kinds set into them. Why, I’ve kicked up 
diamonds walking through a palace yard, and no one as much 
as said ‘by your pox’ when I stuffed them in my cod-piece. 
They like an Englishman, and have no liking for the French 
or the Portuguese, and it’s bravery they like, and good man¬ 
ners, more than creeping smiles, and they do dress themselves 
like as though they were God’s angels in all manner of coloured 
robes. I’ve been to every known country of the sea’s borders, 
and never have I seen a country as full of glories and splend¬ 
ours as India.” 

Even then I was not sure whether Bednigo was telling the 
truth; he did not know me; he had no reason to share his 
secrets with me, and he had said a moment before that he had 
come from the Bahamas. I never knew his age, though he 
must have been about my own age, the beard dyed black with 
tar and the veins on his hands as black as his eyes, his face a 
burnt red with the sea-winds and his lips were thicker than is 
usual among Englishmen, bunched together and very round, 
so that when you looked at him it was as though there was a 
full-blown rose under his wide nostrils. He was a coarse, heavy 
man with rough shoulders, and I knew, too, by the way he 
sometimes twisted his body a little that he had been whipped 
across the back, and I could have sworn that if his shirt were 
torn off I would see the marks of the whips; and, indeed, I 
saw them later. You can tell these things well enough. There 
are sailors who walk as though there were mosquitoes between 
their shirts and their skins, and these are the men who have 
been whipped, tied to the mast, for some act of sabotage or 
murder. I asked him what ship he had come off, and he an¬ 
swered that he had been on three ships, deserting as the habit 
came to him, always trying to stay longer on land. He had 
been to India on a previous voyage, and now he was deter¬ 
mined after sowing a few wild oats to return again. 
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“I’ll take ye with me,” he said. “Ye’re a likely lad, and the 
truth of it is that, though I have twenty sons and daughters 
somewhere, there comes to a man in time the desire to improve 
the education of others.” I must have laughed aloud, for he 
went on: “Ye needn’t make a burst of laughing, for sin’s sake, 
but for glory’s sake attend to me. I can see it in your eyes. I 
saw it when I talked of the Persian princesses and the warm 
wine with the rose-petals—the thirst was in your eyes, and by 
God’s fattening thumb, I’ll swear you tasted wine and dreamed 
for a moment you were lying ou tiger-skins.” 

“That’s true enough,” I answered. 

‘Well, you’re a civil honest lad, and maybe I’ll forget ye, 
and not insist on it, but I promise you there’s no glory like the 
glory of India. I’ve said it before, and I’ll say it again. A 
man’s a fool not to live in a land where he can lie on tiger- 
skins, and maybe put feathers in his cape and jewels, too, and 
hunt leopards from the back of an elephant, and make guns 
for the lords of India, if it so pleases them; and a bigger fool 
to stay in England, when there’s the wealth of India calling 
for him. Why, the princes of Hindustan do love Englishmen 
for the pleasure of loving them, and the princesses, too, and 
if ye but walk in the streets, they do come hurrying up on their 
elephants to beg you the favour of accompanying them. It’s 
a place where if ye spit a seed into the ground, it grows by 
nightfall into a tree; and there are forests full of leopards and 
all manner of savage beasts which it is a pleasure to recall.” 
And then the innkeeper came up, and I was not surprised when 
Bednigo slapped a gold doubloon on the table, and said: “By 
your eye, it’s got Philip’s scented name on it, don’t hold it 
too close to your nose,” and roared with laughter, while the 
parrot sang tasteless Spanish songs, and Bednigo himself began 
to sing in a drunken voice, for he had drunk eight pots of ale, 
and could not have known how strong they were. He tried 
to stand up, shouting: ‘Ye’re all coming to India with me,” 
and then he began to be sick, and I could see his eyes fading, 
and a moment later he had fallen unconscious on the floor. 
All the molls were about him then; I knew they were after his 
kitty-bag, and forced my way through them to safeguard his 
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money and perhaps his life, and with main force dragged him 
out of the place to the mould-loft floor. 

I barred the door and waited for him to recover; I had no 
friendship for him, thought him a boaster and well-deserving 
of the stripes on his back, but there was kindliness in his 
rough voice, and when he spoke of India, I could listen like a 
child. He groaned a little, and kept calling for the parrot. It 
was dark in the mould-loft, where all you could see were the 
white chalk-lines mocked up on the floor. I tried to wash his 
face, but if he was civil when awake, he was angry in his sleep, 
and kept beating me off as though I was some Spanish soldier 
in armour, swearing as my father said Drake swore, speaking 
of all the unholy places of God’s body and all the pock-marks 
of the Magdalene. He had been sick all over his clothes. I 
could get his shirt off, but it was more difficult to remove his 
trousers. He blubbered sometimes like a child, and sometimes 
he roared, and not one word did he speak of India; it was all 
the foulness of man’s weather, no goodness left in him. I said: 
“Bednigo, for God’s love, get awake. This is no time to be 
sick,” but he moaned with belly-cramps and rolled from side 
to side on the floor. It was an hour before he awoke, and then 
called loudly for his kitty-bag. 

“It’s here,” I said, thrusting it at him. 

He looked at me with a strangely horrible look, the mouth 
swelling. 

“You’ve stolen it all, by God’s mouth,” he said, crouching, 
as though he would jump. Mercifully, he was naked except 
for his stockings, and I had taken his knives away. 

“I’ve taken nothing, Bednigo. You were sick in the ale¬ 
house. The molls were after you.” 

His face softened, but he scowled again later. 

“There’s the treasure of San Fernando in my kitty” he 
whined, “or as much of it as I could take. I’ll be honest with 
you. You’ve got my knives.” 

“I don’t want any of it.” 

He looked at me suspiciously again. 

“Ye’ve taken it all, by God’s pox, and I had to throw my 
knife into a nun’s belly to get it, and now I come to England, 
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and not even the nun’s dying prayers will give it me back 
again.” He went on, not whining, but simply speaking the 
things that came into his mind. ‘There was a fortress on the 
rocks, and we went there at night with culverins and falconets, 
and God’s grace must have been on us, for we breached the 
walls and killed the defenders, but there was no sign of the 
treasure; then we came to the nunnery, and it was all there, 
under the altar, and it was I who found it, and the nuns came 
on their knees, but we pushed them against the walls and 
battered their heads in with crucifixes, but they kept on pray¬ 
ing, and some of them were not young nuns, but we took them 
with us for a while until we were sick of them and their whining, 
and some we gave away, and others we threw to the sharks, 
for they believed in God’s mercy, and we didn’t! It’s all there, 
young ’un, gold crucifixes and diamonds and pearls as big as 

elephant’s eggs, and-” But he didn’t go on, he just looked 

at me, crouching there in the strange fashion of a drunken 
man, while the kitty-bag remained untouched against the wall. 
I was worried by his words, for I knew that some of the molls 
and the dockyard men were listening behind the door, and 
perhaps it was true that there was treasure in the bag, but for 
the life of me I could not believe it. 

‘Where did you get the treasure ?” I asked, whispering. 

“Ye think there’s more to be got ?” he asked, shouting at the 
top of his voice. “Give me my clothes, young ’un. It’s an old 
trick, to strip a man of wealth and possessions, so that he is 
as shameless as a feathered cock.” 

And then he jumped at me. He must have been storing his 
strength; for I was conscious one moment that he was on the 
floor and the next moment his hands were on my neck and 
he had sprung up and wrapped his body round me, his breath 
smelling of hot ale and his body slippery with ale-sweat. There 
was the fury of danger in his eyes and his mouth, but I guessed 
that the scars on his back were new and scratched them with 
my nails, and in sheer pain he let go. 

“I haven’t taken anything,” I said, still whispering, “but if 
I have to scratch your eyes as well as your back, I’ll take 
something for my pains.” He laughed then, and I could see 
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his sunburnt red body in the slits of sunlight that came down 
through the roof, and he was searching for his clothes. When 
he had found them he laughed and turned on me. “Pox, who 
did this ?” he said, holding his nose. 

“You did, yourself ” 

“For pleasure or for love ?” he grimaced. “Why, I’ve drunk 
stronger ale than that.” Then his voice lowered, and I could 
have guessed what he would say next. “They must have put 
something in the ale—yes, by pox, they must. I’ve heard said 
they do it, but I didn’t think they would do such a rum thing 
in Plymouth yard. That’s a fine welcome they give ye.” He 
began to put on his trousers, though they were still stained 
with the green sickness, and then he winked at me, took my 
arm and led me to the kitty-bag. This time he was whisper¬ 
ing: “Ye’re right, young ’un, and by the holy saints of the 
Islands, I’ll reward ye for protecting me. Come and look.” In 
his haste to show me the treasures he cut the ropes which 
tied the kitty-bag together; and even in that faint sunlight I 
was startled by the wealth of jewels that came clattering on 
the mould-loft floor—mostly it was gold gleaming, but there 
were rubies the size of hen’s eggs, and amethysts cut into the 
shape of rough crucifixes, and more doubloons than I could 
count, and diamonds in rings and on monstrances such as the 
Roman Church makes worship to, and pearls all strung to¬ 
gether, and great turquoises, and ropes of silver knotted to¬ 
gether and scarabees of green and white jade and too many 
plates of precious metal to count, and I counted thirty jewelled 
crucifixes with Our Saviour so pampered with rich metal and 
diamond thorns that He looked pleased with Himself. “Ye 
can have what ye can carry, for saving my life,” he said, and 
I shook my head. “What’s wrong ?” he asked, kindly. “They’d 
ha’ skinned me buff-bare, and poisoned me happily—why, 
think ye, they’d ha’ slit my gullet for the gilt of a gold cross.” 

I knew he was talking the truth, but though I had sympathy 
for him, I could not help thinking of the story he told of how 
all the gold came to him. 

“I don’t want any of it,” I said sternly, for I was young and 
untried, and I was beginning to fear him. 
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“And why not ?” he roared at me, but this time he did not 
break out into oaths, and I knew that a few moments later he 
would be quieter. He put his arm round me; he was like a 
shaggy bear. He said slowly: “You could ha’ killed me—why 
didn’t you ?” 

“I haven’t killed a man in my life, Bednigo, and I never 
shall, God help me. You needn’t talk like that. I don’t want 
the gold and the diamonds. I’m not proud, but I have my 
own standards.” 

He said nothing. I gave him his knives back, and I remember 
I looked at him for a space in the light coming down through 
the slits of the roof, a handsome well-built bully, with a swag¬ 
ger and a swarthiness which gave him sometimes the appear¬ 
ance of a Spaniard, though the hot temper had cooled by now. 
JEven now, though his clothes were on him, he gave the appear¬ 
ance of some animal bursting through them. But what pleased 
me most of all was that there was no vindictiveness, and the 
cunning had passed. 

He said: “You’ve got a head on you, young man,” and I 
don’t know why, but I was pleased as we went out into the 
hot sunlight. The parrot had been quiet all the time. Now 
he clapped it on his shoulder, and all the way up to the Bar¬ 
bican, as we strolled together, the parrot kept on uttering foul 
oaths; and for some reason this amused me. 

No one would have known that we had been fighting, and 
that Bednigo carried a King’s ransom in his kitty. We might 
have been cousins strolling along the Barbican under the 
turreted high-prowed houses that looked like small ships. The 
island in the bay dazzled, and the ships were flagged in honour 
of some victory or other against the Spaniards, and there was 
red bunting in half the windows overlooking the bay, and 
somewhere beyond Rame Head more ships were coming in, 
and the sky was deep blue without a single puff of cloud, 
though there was smoke from the ships’ guns, for the Lord 
High Admiral had come ashore to receive the keys of the city in 
St. Andrew’s Chapel. 

All of Plymouth was familiar to me, but I had never seen it 
shining like this, with so many good-looking people about, and 
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I said as much to Bednigo, who only grinned at me, the effects 
of the ale wearing off now. After a while he said: “You’re a 
likely man, and I’ve got trust in ye,” and then he wiped the 
sweat off his face and went on: “Ye don’t have trust in people 
at sea. Ye fight on your own midden, for your own money, 
and for your own salvation. Does salvation mean anything 
to ye ?” 

“I haven’t thought about it,” I said. “It’s a Roman word, 
isn’t it ?” 

“It may be Roman,” he answered, “but it’s near my heart. 
I used to think about it. Ye get used to thinking on a ship, 
and I’ll tell ye, we prayed for salvation, and not one of us 
knew what we were praying for. God’s mercy—that’s salva¬ 
tion, but where’s the place where the mercy-seat stands ? 
That’s what I want to know.” Then he shook his head, and 
said: “It’s India, most likely,” in a dazed kind of way, and 
though he kept on talking about salvation for some more 
minutes, I couldn’t follow him, though sometimes I would 
wonder at myself imagining a mercy-seat somewhere high 
above the clouds. 

We had become lost in the straggling crowds near the quay, 
and I remember that Bednigo was holding my arm as though 
he was afraid of being lost, and the parrot was shouting filth, 
and the girls would laugh at us for the parrot’s sake, and it 
was then that Bednigo turned to me and said: “I’ll tell ye the 
truth, youngster. I’m a coward. I got all this gold, and don’t 
know w r here to lay my head.” I didn’t understand what he 
meant until some minutes later, and then I was shocked with 
the new responsibility I felt. 

“You mean you don’t feel safe ?” 

“That’s right. I want a place to lie down in. Somewhere 
that’s safe.” 

“Still afraid of thieves ?” 

He nodded. 

“Then you’d better come home with me, Bednigo. I live in 
Marytavy.” 

“Where’s that ?” 

I explained to him as well as I was able. He was sweating 
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again, and I noticed that the burnt part of his face sweated 
more than any other, and the wax on his beard was melting 
like honey in the sun, and the long hard face looked pitifully 
worn down. He was like a man in a trance, with no anger or 
hatred left, a man who had felt the strangeness of returning 
to his native land after many years at sea, swinging his sea- 
legs but not yet confident of the paving-stones. I noticed that 
he kept on peering at the faces of the pretty women, and 
occasionally he would pull at his moustaches; but the women 
paid no attention to him, and, indeed, the blue patch on his 
face where the saltpetre had burned him must have given him 
a venomous appearance to those who did not know him. 

By this time I was beginning to feel I knew him well. He 
was shorter than I was by nearly half a head, and he had 
quick speech and a curious lilt; occasionally a Spanish word 
would creep in, and I would think of the days he spent coasting 
off the South Americas, and then again, remembering the 
Cornish name and the heavy body under the clothes, I would 
feel that he was one of us. We wandered for a little while 
longer. He was obviously ruminating the prospect of coming 
to Marytavy with me. Could he trust me ? What kind of life 
would he live there ? He growled to himself, and I thought 
some of the ale was mounting in his head again, he looked lost 
and worn out by lack of sleep, and I remember he kept on 
turning round as though he thought he was being followed. 

“You’ll come home to Marytavy with me ?” I said. 

He took my arm and peered into my face. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ll come.” 

We went into the market-place. I had left my horse in 
Plymouth Yard. I knew my father would bring it back with him 
and so I hired two ponies to take us over the country. It 
would take more than four hours to get to Marytavy by the 
long road, for it was hot, and I could not see either of us getting 
into a race. There were highwaymen, but no one would sus¬ 
pect Bednigo of having treasure in his kitty, and besides this 
there would be many other travellers on the road. It was only 
three o’clock by St. Andrew’s chimes. 

“It’s a strange thing,” Bednigo whispered to me. “I trust ye 



more and more, youngster. Now, why should I trust ye ?* He 
looked at me deeply and inquiringly. 

“Pm a Devonshire man,” I said. 

He said to himself: “There’s no love lost between a Devon¬ 
shire man and a Cornishman, is there ?” and then smiled, and 
the blue venomous burnt streak on his face caught the sun, 
and we galloped off slowly through the city gates. At once a 
hot breath of Dartmoor air, clean and fragrant as the heather 
of the plains, came to our faces. I could see Cawsand fading 
away in the distance. Bednigo was riding abreast, and sud¬ 
denly, with great difficulty, he lifted the kitty and threw it 
over my knees, and said: “I can’t be trusted with it, youngster. 
You take it. It’s safer in your hands.” I couldn’t prevent 
myself from smiling at the thought that I had the treasure of 
San Fernando between my knees. 

Now, when I think of our first ride together over the moors, 
I see things through a memory coloured by the heat of India, 
the smoke, the dung-fires, the white marble temples with the 
olive-trees bending in the dusk under the weight of the green 
parrots; and this is as it must be. Of the journey to Marytavy 
I remember only the colour of the sky and the skylarks rising 
from the brush and the sound of the ponies clop-clopping along 
the turf, and it seems to me (though this must be imagination) 
that the sky was a deep, resonant blue, like the hollow of a 
painted bell, with here and there a few clouds like cream. All 
that day and half into the night Bednigo kept talking of the 
treasures of San Fernando. 
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CONCERNING THE DISCOVERT IN A HATLOFT IN MT 
FATHER'S HOUSE , AND OF THE STRANGE FATE WHICH 
OVERTOOK MY FRIEND BEDNIGO 

I SHALL NEVER KNOW WHY MY FATHER TOOK 
an instant dislike to Bednigo. My mother liked him well 
enough, for he was handsome in a way which women 
like, quick to pay compliments, always at the beck and 
call of the women in the house, whether it was to milk the 
cows or help card the spinning wool. Imogen, my sister, pleased 
him, and I could see him making eyes at her, but with such 
gentle roguishness that no one took offence, and Grace would 
smile up at him in a way which pleased us all, for there was 
about her the power to put people at their ease. My brother 
Atramont was then in London, but Augustus was staying on 
the farm, either for the sheep-shearing or because of his mar¬ 
riage to the daughter of Sir Raymond Challenge, who lived 
nearby; and though there was a hint of waywardness in their 
regard for each other, I believe Augustus liked him. 

For my part I worked in the shipyard according to the usual 
fashion. It was summer, and I would go rabbiting with 
Bednigo, or we would attempt to corral the wild ponies on the 
moors, or go to some dance or other in one of the houses nearby. 
Bednigo liked his ale: he could drink Augustus under the table, 
and I would be afraid for him, wondering whether he would 
take it in his mind to speak of the treasure of San Fernando. 
He would take orders from no one else, but he would obey me. 
I had only to go up to him and say: “Come, Bednigo, it’s time 
to sleep,” and he would become as docile as a little cat. Yet 
there were days when he looked strange and out of humour, 
the blue burnt cheeks of the man would take on a ghastly 
colour, and on such days Imogen said she feared him, and this 
was strange, for nothing less than a thunderstroke had ever 
frightened her before. 
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“What is it that frightens you, Imogen ?” I asked once. 

She did not answer for a little while, but drew me into the 
recess behind the stone fireplace. 

“He has a bad conscience,” she whispered. 

“But haven’t we all ?” I laughed. “They’re sea-dogs. You can’t 
make an empire without fighting, and fighting is not lady’s play.” 

“I’m sure it isn’t,” she said, “but he has a strange humour— 
he doesn’t seem to belong to this world.” 

“You mean,” I asked, for I did not like the expression of her 
eyes, “you mean that he doesn’t fit in with the life here, but 
how could you expect him to ? It is eighteen months since he 
has been in England, and during all that eighteen months he 
has lived like a pirate.” Then I went on to tell her that, 
though we built good ships, they were nothing more than 
pirateers; the empires of Spain and England were still at war, 
neither side showing mercy, it was treachery and bloodshed 
always, and so it had to be. 

“And the Dutch ?” she asked. “Isn’t there mercy for them ? Is 
there no mercy for anyone ? Must we fight all the time ? You see 
what happens when a man like Bednigo comes back—he can’t 
sleep for the horrors he has seen, and he doesn’t let anyone 
else sleep.” 

I put it down to the strange face of the man, his awkward¬ 
ness and the way he would turn his head round sharply to see 
whether anyone was looking. For myself I did not find him 
an untrustworthy companion. I trusted him. I had helped 
him hide the kitty in the loft, under sacks of mown hay, and 
we had sworn secrecy to each other. Sometimes, of course, it 
crossed my mind that a simple sailor must have been lucky, 
indeed, to have acquired so much booty—perhaps he had 
acquired it secretively, or by murder, or by some stroke of 
chance. Wasn’t Bednigo my friend, the first I had ever had ? 
Wasn’t he the man who brought a sense of romance into life, 
telling strange stories of San Fernando and San Domingo and 
the lands on the further side of America, untouched and virgin 
still, with the mists blowing on the Indian camps in the early 
morning and then blowing free again, and every blade of 
grass in the Americas shining like mother-o’-pearl? 
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He would talk of the Indians and the Africans, and the 
Spaniards and the Dutch, with their cocks’ plumes and silken 
taffeta skirts, and I would find myself dreaming of spring in 
some undiscovered country, the green damp earth and cherry- 
trees in blossom, and a girl swinging on a wooden swing be¬ 
tween two gnarled and rooted trees, with the tang of wood- 
smoke creeping round the villages and the sun a brighter 
yellow than anything seen in Devonshire; or of temple bells 
and high canyons and small walled towns at the end of the 
plains, in some secret hollow; of elephants and monkeys and 
the pad-marks of lynxes; of stores of gold; of nuns praying in 
starched vestments before an altar of diamonds on some island 
of the Caribbean Seas; of burning shipwrecks and the sea 
stained with the bodies of dead men floating to shore; of 
missionaries and half-naked men and high mountains that 
seemed like frozen gold, and the quick sparring flashes of 
jewelled sword-hilts. This was the beauty and romance I 
craved for, the golden city of Manoa, the Hy Brazils and Green 
Guianas that all the workmen and timberers in the dockyard 
spoke about, though none had been there except a youth or 
two who hid himself aboard a sailing-ship and died maybe of 
scurvy before he returned to tell the tale. I did not need 
Bednigo to tell me what he had seen. I could see it all in his 
face, his gestures, his waxed beard and that terrible scar; and 
so, when the rushlights were put out, I had only to close my 
eyes to be in Manoa or wherever I pleased, away from the 
smooth-flowing Devonshire downs with their ambling ponies. 

I was an Indian boy, or a great conquistador of Peru. I was 
Ralegh or Sir Hartley Fairweather or a pirate hanging in 
London docks, the gulls pecking my eyes as they flew past 
me, swifter than the boys who threw stones. I was the scor¬ 
pion basking in the hot sun under the baking flowers of an 
enchanted land, a golden meadow perpetually enriched by 
the lapping tides of the sea, among palms and the smoke of 
incense-bearing fires. I was all these things in my dreams, 
and sometimes even in my dreams I would see myself, 
and it seemed right and proper that I should have a blue 
scar on my cheek; it gave me the right to brotherhood with 
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Bednigo, and this was the right I cherished above all things. 

I say that I felt a kinship for Bednigo which I had felt for 
no other man, except perhaps my brother Atramont. It was 
true. I needed his presence as I needed food. I could hardly 
wait for him to come into the room, and when at last he strolled 
in, his sea-shoulder cocked a little higher than the other, I 
would catch Imogen’s eye, as though to say: “You see, my 
dear, all your fears are unfounded. Doesn’t he bring into the 
room the smell of the Spice Islands ? Can’t you realize there 
is nothing strange about him except that smear on his face, 
and he is as normal as you or me ?” And if at that moment, 
as often happened, Imogen smiled first at me and then at 
Bednigo, my happiness was unbounded. 

During the first week Bednigo stayed with us, he was a 
model guest. He had a good hunger, he was a fine hand at 
cutting venison, and since he wore Augustus’s brown corduroy 
coat and blue trousers of Flemish cloth, he looked like one of 
us. He drank little liquor except cider, he slept soundly, and 
I would often come upon him reading from my father’s library. 
He was civil with everyone, and most particularly courteous 
to my mother, and he had no faults except perhaps an excessive 
respect and obedience to my father’s commands. Under my 
father’s orders I went nearly every day to Plymouth, and 
Bednigo was left behind in the house, working with the farm- 
stewards. It was work that was pleasant to him, easy and yet 
robust, and he would find himself tired before evening set in. 
Sometimes he would come to meet me on my journey home, 
riding a Dartmoor pony, or else I would see him waving at the 
gate, standing there against the sunset, with some tale of the 
Indies or the coastland of America on his lips to comfort me on 
my way to the house. But what was stranger than anything 
was that he began to lose his Cornish accent, and he would talk 
in our soft Devonshire speech like one who was born to it. 

“And how are the ships to-day ?” he would say. “Have ye 
built a couple of pinnaces for the Imperial Queen’s Majesty ? Or 
helping some other young fool with his kitty as he comes drunk 
up the wharf ? You’re a fine shipwright,” he would say, looking 
me up and down, smiling ironically, “to desert your best friend, 
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the one man who has got faith in ye. Indeed, I have faith in 
ye. Don’t I show it ? A man worth a million pounds at least, 
and what are you worth ? Yet I’ll tell ye something. Ye won’t 
be a shipwright all your life. God’s pittance for you, you’ll 
have palaces and women and diamonds, I know, and a king’s 
ransom in gold bars and frigates of your own, and I daresay 
ye’ll be Lord High Admiral of the Indies, if the King of Hindu¬ 
stan would want an admiral. I’ve seen men’s destiny written 
on their faces, and I’ve seen yours written on the stars, and 
I’ll swear by the glory of God’s maidenhood that ye’ll come 
to a good end; but as for me-•” 

“You know you have it in your power to do everything you 
want,” I said. 

“It’s easy for you to speak,” he answered. “You’ve got health 
and youth and inexperience, and the best of them is inexperi¬ 
ence, and you’ll find your way in the world, because the world 
will beckon you onward, but where shall I go with all the 
wealth in my kitty-bag ? It’s stolen spoils. You think it belongs 
to me, but if the Queen knew I had it in your loft, she’d send 
me to the Tower, for isn’t it true that the wealth of all the 
Spanish merchantmen belongs to Her Majesty ? and isn’t it true 
that men have fallen into disfavour before now for keeping a 
single thumb-ring from her, though it were made of bad metal, 
and basely fashioned by an Indian swordsmith? Oh, you 
needn’t frown at me. I know what’s going through your mind. 
You wonder whether I’ll disappear, and where I’ll go, but you 
needn’t wonder. I’ll stay here with you as long as your father 
lets me, and then I’ll make my way to London, and buy a 
palace and get myself a young wife and settle down into a 
young well-bred citizen from the shires, and no one will know 
where the money comes from. Isn’t that the best ? And you’ll 
come and live with me, and help the wenches to forget them¬ 
selves in wine, and we’ll be knighted by the Queen and attend 
the plays, and what is more wonderful than being a Londoner 
after sailing the seven seas ?” He would look at me, then, not 
uneasily, but as though he expected an answer, and then per¬ 
haps he would gaze across the moors and lose himself in a 
dream till we came to the house at last, where Imogen would 
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curtsey to him, and he would make her a bow as though she 
was the Queen attended by all her courtiers and wearing her 
crown. She would give me a cheek-kiss as I jumped down 
from my pony, all covered in chalk and tar from the shipyard, 
and in the corner of my eye I would see Bednigo gazing at her 
with something of a lover’s gentleness and patience, for there 
was hardly a girl in Devonshire as beautiful as my sister 
Imogen. 

I remember those weeks on the moors as I remember yester¬ 
day. No clouds came to disturb the tranquillity of the moors. 
The old house with the red brick path and the high gables was 
a pleasant stopping-place at the end of a day’s work, and 
Bednigo’s voice would be humming through my ears all day 
and all night. By the end of the month I half suspected he 
was in love with Imogen, but he did not show his love by any 
outward sign. If he spoke to her, he spoke gravely and solicit¬ 
ously, and as I remember him now, he seems to be bending 
one knee a little, as though all the time she was speaking he 
was impatient to show courtesy to a queen; and, indeed, with 
her honey-coloured hair in coils about her ears, wearing her 
long white Flanders gown, Imogen was for all of us the image 
of a queen, and I believe she ruled us more confidently and 
capriciously, with hints and smiles, than mother or father with 
their commands. 

It must have been towards the end of that week that I first 
noticed Bednigo’s attentiveness to her, his look of delight in 
her presence. He would still greet me on my return with some 
words or other about my future, and once he even spoke of 
fitting out a frigate and sailing the seas with me, for he could 
think of no greater joy than piracy and no greater hope than 
another fortune in his kitty. He was a man who had achieved 
his ambitions too early, and perhaps it was this that gave him 
his occasional surliness, as of a man imprisoned in his accom¬ 
plishments. He must have been the richest man in England, 
yet he remained in our house half-disguised as a steward, lonely 
and ill at ease, in spite of his good humour and gentle manners. 
Only the presence of Imogen or me put him at his ease. 

On the Sunday morning, after my father had read prayers, 
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Bednigo asked to accompany me into the herb-garden. I 
obeyed him in good heart, thinking that there might be some¬ 
thing on his mind which he wished to unburden. It was a hot 
day, with the wind coming from the south-west, and I remem¬ 
ber how the wind failed to come over the high wall, so that the 
whole garden, with its trellises and vine-terrace, lay smoking 
in the midsummer heat. There was no one about. The small 
arbutus trees, the tulips, the marigolds and the sprigs of 
lavender were deathly still. I could hear Imogen singing some¬ 
where, and once or twice I heard my father’s voice as he ordered 
the stewards about their work, and then again these voices 
would be followed by prolonged silence or the humming of the 
spinning-wheels. Bednigo held my arm and led me to the 
shade provided by the little roof-tree which overhangs the 
basin of the garden-well. 

For a while he was very silent, gazing into the well, which 
reflected the blue Devonshire sky. Once or twice he would 
drop a pebble into the well, and then, seeing the broken quiver¬ 
ing surface of blue water, there would appear on his face the 
smile of someone whose memory has become clear of a sudden, 
a smile of such tenderness that I no longer noticed the blue 
patches of sunken and corroded skin. I said nothing. I was 
waiting for him to speak, but I did not expect him to speak in 
the way he did. His voice was very quiet, but strained with 
excitement, an excitement as unfamiliar to him as it was to 
me, so that sometimes he would find himself pausing, surprised 
by the outburst from his lips. At such times he would even 
lift his hands to his mouth as though to prevent the words 
from escaping. 

“I must marry Imogen,” he said. “I must marry her before 
a twelve-month. The moment I set eyes on her I knew it was 
destined. There are other things. How can I explain them ? 
I am a murderer. She must know that. Do you understand, 
nothing must be hidden from her. I am not worthy of her, but 
I shall make myself worthy. She knows nothing about me, 
and I beg you on my knees, you must never tell her what you 
have guessed, and this I beg from you all the more because of 
the friendship between us. For a week I have watched her. 
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A week of desolation and terror, a week injwhich I have had 
no sleep, in which I have thought only of her. The moment 
I set eyes on her I knew that I would suffer a tormenting 
passion for her.” He paused then, and gazed down at the well- 
water, and I noticed that he turned to the water the unblem¬ 
ished side of his face. He smiled to himself, and I could see 
he was trembling. It was some time before he went on 
again. 

“Give me Imogen,” he said, “and I will reward you. If I 
cannot have her, I will have no one. All the treasure of San 
Fernando is not worth one of her gentle smiles. Yes, I will 
confess everything to her in due time, and she will forgive me 
—I am sure of it—and when I have finished, she will smile on 
me like the Queen of Heaven, the one I saw in the Cathedral 
of San Fernando, whose eyes were diamonds and whose lips 
were rubies. You will see, I will find a doctor to cure me, he 
will take the skin from my face, new skin will grow, and I will 
be worthy of her. Please help me. I shall reward you. Please 
help me!” 

I was silent, for many things he said confused me, and I 
had no desire to taunt him. I did not hate him for this out¬ 
burst; on the contrary I had pity for him, and I knew that 
he was someone speaking in spite of himself. Yet the strange¬ 
ness of his request was not so easily forgotten. I loved Imogen, 
and I loved Bednigo, but I loved my family before I loved its 
several parts. I thought of Bednigo pulling up his sleeves to 
show me the place where a Spanish girl had bit him, and then 
I heard him saying: “Have mercy upon me, Stephen,” and I 
must have shuddered, thinking of his Judas-face and the bag 
of gold and diamonds, for he suddenly took my coat in his 
hands, peered into my face and exclaimed in a loud voice, like 
the beating of a gong: “God’s mercy, don’t you give me any 
hope to live ? There is no life without her. Do you understand 
that ? Your face, man!” 

“What’s the matter with my face ?” 

“It told me as though you were speaking that I couldn’t 
hope for her hand. Do you despise me, Stephen ?* 

“You know well enough I despise no one.” 

B 
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‘Then have mercy on me—think about me—I must have her 
or perish.” 

I was not accustomed to this kind of outburst, and I must 
have remained quiet for a long time, for I remember gazing at 
the pool and wondering what destiny lay in store for Bednigo 
and Imogen. Could they marry ? Would Imogen marry him 
if she knew of his great wealth ? Or was Bednigo never to 
know anything more than a whore’s caresses ? He took me by 
the hand and very slowly we walked back to the house. 

* * # 

Even now, though many years have passed since then, I 
remember every detail of that evening, and the terrible night 
that followed. We dined in our accustomed places, Imogen to 
my right facing Bednigo, my father at the head of the table, 
and my younger brothers and sisters so far down the length 
of the table that I hardly saw them. My father talked of the 
price of rope and sail-cloth, and how prices in this country 
had gone up with the arrival of so much Spanish gold; and 
then he frowned and said to Bednigo: “I hope, sir, you did not 
have the ill-chance of bringing great doubloons into this 
country.” I saw Bednigo’s face darkening. He was at a loss 
for words, thinking perhaps that I had told my father of his 
sack of gold and diamonds, for immediately afterwards he 
turned to me, and on his face there was a savagery I have 
never known. I said quickly: “He came with a parrot and a 
few ounces of silver, twenty or thirty, I have forgotten how 
many—you mustn’t put the evils of England on Mr. Bednigo’s 
head, father.” But the tension remained. We were all con¬ 
scious of it. We all expected Bednigo to burst out of his skin. 
He sat there morosely, murmuring “twenty or thirty” under 
his breath, sometimes glancing up at me and sometimes looking 
with a dogged persistence in the direction of Imogen, who 
laughed quietly to herself, refusing to be embroiled in the pre¬ 
vailing tempest all round her. 

“I asked you a civil question, Mr. Bednigo,” my father con¬ 
tinued, “and you may answer or not as you please, but it is 
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the grossest discourtesy not to show that you have heard my 
question. I pray for your better manners, sir,” my father went 
on, growing red round the neck and the temples, his beard 
thrust out, his hands still holding the silver carving-knife with 
which he was attempting to cut a turkey in half. “God’s 
wounds!” he went on. “England will not be worth living in 
unless men have civil tongues in their heads!” 

“Oh, you take these things too hardly, father,” Imogen said, 
gently. 

“Who asked you to talk, and who the devil do you think 
you are ?” my father burst out in rage. “A woman! Why, you 
have the impertinence, Imogen, to-” 

He did not finish the sentence, for immediately after my 
father had spoken Imogen disappeared from the table, silently, 
almost mysteriously. She always had the power of invisibility, 
and sometimes even when I was talking to her, I would be 
conscious that she had disappeared on some errand or other 
in the kitchen, while my words hung like smoke in the air. 

“Where is Imogen ?” my father roared. 

“Oh, you know well enough,” my mother answered. “She 
goes when it pleases her. We have some hard-headed children, 
as well as hard-headed men in the family. Carve the turkey, 
for God’s love, and don’t rage so-” 

“I was not raging,” my father interrupted her. “I have asked 
Mr. Bednigo a civil question-” 

“And now,” said my mother, “you will ask him to grant you 
a pardon, for surely Mr. Bednigo has done nothing to displease 
you.” 

“That I will not do,” my father said, gazing at Bednigo 
steadfastly, with wide-open large blue eyes. “Here is my hand, 
Mr. Bednigo,” he said, holding his hand over the turkey. “I 
do not ask your pardon, I ask you simply to be at ease in my 
house, and may God’s grace be upon you.” 

I could have cried to Bednigo to take the hand, but he 
simply stared at it with a surly expression on his face, as 
though it was something which had no interest for him what¬ 
soever. I heard Imogen singing in the scullery, and this pleased 
me. 
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“And why won’t you take my hand, Mr. Bednigo?” my 
father asked in a grotesquely loud voice. 

“Because, sir, I am conscious of being in your house like a 
beggar, and with as much right as a beggar!” 

Immediately there was an uproar. My father was still there 
at the head of the table with the carving-knife in his hand, 
Mr. Bednigo was standing facing him, Imogen was peering 
through the doorway, the children were crying as though the 
wind had broken down the roof-beams—some heavenly visita¬ 
tion had occurred, and they had never seen their father so 
angry—and I was walking over to Bednigo, and I had hardly 
put my hand on his shoulder, when he shrugged it off and 
marched out of the room, his face swollen with hatred or tem¬ 
per, and the marks of burning more livid than ever. 

“You should have more compassion for your guests,” my 
mother said, and at that moment I heard the carving-knife 
drop with a loud clatter on the floor. 

I thought for a moment whether I should follow Bednigo 
out of the room. I liked and admired the man, but never pre¬ 
tended to understand him. Where was he ? I imagined him in 
the hay-loft, and then again I thought of him in the summer 
garden, gazing at the well where we had talked together during 
the afternoon, and I knew he was in one of these two places. 
In the confusion following my father’s burst of ill-manners I 
climbed the ladder leading to the hay-loft, hoping to find him 
there. The door was closed. I opened it. There were signs 
that someone had been there that afternoon, for there was wet 
mud on the floor. Then, seeing that there was something heavy 
and bulky in the corner, and imagining that it was Bednigo, 

I climbed into the loft. 

There was no sign of Bednigo. I set the lamp down and 
listened to my heart pumping. I heard Imogen singing down¬ 
stairs, my father roaring something or other to my mother, 
and then—and this was more terrible than anything else—I 
heard Bednigo climbing the ladder. For some reason I had 
closed the loft-door. I wanted to shout: “I’m up here, Bednigo, 
you mustn’t disturb yourself. I came up here because I thought 
you were here.” But I said nothing. I was filled with 
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confusion and shame. I knew I would have to make some excuse 
or other, about how I had come up here on an errand, but why 
should I have an errand with the hay? I heard Bednigo’s 
heavy feet on the ladder, the slow resourceful tread of a sailor 
accustomed to climbing ladders every day of the year, and then 
I must have panicked, or perhaps the wind blew the lamp out 
—all I know is that the lamp went out, and when I think of it 
now, I seem to remember blowing it out with a feeling of utter 
shame. And then, it could hardly have been more than a few 
seconds later, Bednigo lifted the loft-door, and by the light of 
the storm-lamp he was carrying, I saw his face, with the blue 
scar shining a livid moss-green in the lamp, and the eyes like 
black marbles as they gazed around. He did not see me at 
first, for I had shrunk into the wall. He must have remained 
there for a long time, simply looking round the loft to see 
whether it had been disturbed, his eyes caressing the place 
where his great sack lay; and then he saw me. 

“So it is you ?” he said in a rough whisper like the sound the 
wind makes against iron gratings. 

“Yes, it’s me,” I answered nervously. “I had come here to 
see whether you were here.” 

“By God’s toes you had!” he said, climbing into the loft. 
“To see me or to see my gold ?” 

“To see you,” I repeated stupidly. “For God’s sake, Bednigo, 
don’t you believe me ?” 

“I believe what I see. When I see a poor fool looking for 
gold, I believe I see a poor fool.” 

“Then you’re wrong to have such beliefs, and you’re a poor 
foolish sinner to trust your beliefs,” I answered, for there was 
something in the anger of his mouth and in the large shining 
eyes which made me have contempt for him, forgetting my 
nervousness. “You distrust even my father. Why? Has he 
harmed you ? He asked you a civil question.” 

“It would have been civil if it were honest,” Bednigo an¬ 
swered. “So you talked to your family?” 

I did not understand what he was saying. 

‘What do you mean ? I talk to them whenever it pleases 
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“Oh, you change your mind quickly, young ’un. You talked 
to them about what I told you. About Bednigo. About the 
old sailor who asked Imogen’s hand in marriage, and they 
asked you—I see it clearly—what kind of resources I had, and 
whether I had fumbled any treasure from San Fernando, and 
you said honestly enough I had a cat’s paw of a sack filled 
with diamonds and rubies, and here you ar^e trying to see it 
with your own eyes-” 

He climbed up and came marching towards me, swinging the 
storm-lamp. 

‘‘Isn’t that true ?” he said, glaring at me from a few paces 
away. 

“Nothing is true,” I said. 

He threw the storm-lamp down. 

“You have more courage than I thought. It comes from your 
father, maybe, and it is cold-blooded courage—the twist of a 
hand, not the twist of an arm, eh ? You’re a pretty savage. 
I’d ha’ spit ye on a sword in San Fernando, but now I’ll ha’ 
to get another weapon.” 

“And what sort of weapon would you choose ?” 

“Thunder and lightning,” he roared at me, so that the whole 
family must have heard. “God’s juices to pour on you—brim¬ 
stone and the cunning fires of Hell! I see it now. You wanted 
to steal what I had, and steal my life as well. And does it 
please you, young ’un. Do you think I didn’t ha’ my eyes on 
your sister Imogen ? Oh, you’d been laughing your eyes away. 
I saw it on her. How you laughed, the two of you! Laughter— 
ay, it makes my belly ache to think of it.” 

He must have believed what he said, for there was a fierce 
fury in his words, but for my part I wanted to burst out 
laughing. I had said nothing to Imogen, nothing to my father, 
keeping my counsels for reasons which would have pleased 
him if he had only known them. But how explain it to him ? 
He was coarse-tempered and drunk with prideful sorrow. I 
had seen him like this once before in the shed in the dockyard 
where we fought together, but now he seemed more dangerous 
than ever, for there were no spirits in him. 

“And what makes you think this ?” I asked. 
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“Knowledge of the truth” he answered, turning the burnt 
bluish-green half of his face towards me. “I have my own 
thoughts. This is what makes you despise me. Would it please 
you to know that it was a Spanish nun with an iron poker 
dipped in the flames who burnt this scar on my cheek. The 
devil in Hell can cure my wounds, but you cannot.” And then 
his voice dropped—he had been shouting wild—and he turned 
to me, and said in a whisper: “Thirty ounces of silver, that’s 
what you said I brought to the country from San Fernando. 
And where have you heard of thirty ounces of silver before ? 
Tell me where ? You have a good style of humour, but the 
last time I fought you, I was drunk, and this time I have 
hopes of putting an end to you more firmly.” 

He was breathing with difficulty. The lamp had clattered on 
the floor, and I could hear my father shouting something down¬ 
stairs, and Bednigo came closer to me, until we were no more 
than a hand’s-breadth apart, and I felt his breath in his throat. 

“I’m ready for a fight,” I said, “but if we have it here, my 
family will be coming up with meat-axes to put an end to you, 
and it would be better to fight in the garden.” 

He thought about this for a while, and then said: “I reckon 
you know the house better than I do—fight where you please,” 
but the strength had been drained out of him already, and I 
could see that he was in despair of understanding what had 
happened, the blood ran to his face, his mouth was agape, and 
he leaned forward a little and attempted a smile. 

“Have I done anything wrong ?” he asked a moment later. 

“No—you’ve insulted my whole family, that’s all,” I an¬ 
swered. “I didn’t ask you to treasure them, but at least I 
could have hoped for courtesy.” And then I added, in order 
to hurt him: “For Imogen’s sake at least you must have under¬ 
stood that courtesy was necessary.” 

He said nothing. I could almost see the thoughts moiling 
in his brain, the brow wrinkling, the mouth sagging at the 
corners, the blue greasy surface of the burnt wound brighter 
than ever in the light of the storm-lamp. 

“So you didn’t talk to Imogen ?” he asked lamely, surveying 
me up and down. 



“I didn’t have time. Besides, it is best to choose a good 
opportunity. I’ll talk to her. I can’t promise that anything 
will ensue, but at least I’ll do my duty by our friendship.” 

He put his arm on my shoulder. 

“You’ll do it ?” 

“By God’s oath.” 

“For my sake ? For my sake ? Not for your sake ?” 

His eyes became hard and mean, and he looked closely at 
me. 

“Yes, I’ll do it,” I said, and I never regretted saying a thing 
so much. 

His mouth was working, and he looked dazed. The treasure 
lay under the hay, and from time to time he would look ten¬ 
derly, bowing his heavy shoulders, in the direction of the place 
where we had hidden it. I could see he wanted to go there, 
but didn’t dare—didn’t dare to show me that he wanted to 
know that it was safe, that he was frightened for himself and 
his gold, that he cared for nothing so much as the certainty 
that the sack was there. We had hidden it so well that it was 
only by a small hump in the hay that we knew where it was, 
and we were both looking in the same direction. Like some¬ 
one who was dying, without any inflexion in his voice, he said: 
“Would you like to see it, boy ? Would you like to see the dead 
arm of a woman encrusted with rubies and pearls ? Eh, that 
shocked you ? Well, I took it from the altar-piece. God knows 
what the name of the woman was.” Saying this, he went 
straight to the place where the sack lay, lifted the hay, and 
peered down at the rumpled skin of the sack. “Well, it’s there, 
boy. Come and help me. Light your other lamp. I’ll show 
you the treasure,” and he laughed to himself. I think I knew 
what he was thinking—he was thinking I might still murder 
him for the gold in the sack he had brought up Plymouth 
Yard. 

I did not care for Bednigo as I had cared for him in the past. 
My father’s sullen outbursts I could endure, but it seemed an 
imposition to endure the outbursts of others. There was mad¬ 
ness in Bednigo’s face, a cold flame. When he drew the sack 
out and wiped the hay away, I could see the blue veins at his 
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temples swelling until they seemed about to burst. But what 
was more terrible still was that his eyes were bulging out of 
their sockets, shining glassily in the light of the two smoking 
lamps. 

And then it happened. At the moment the string was untied, 
he lifted the sack up, and all the treasure of three voyages to 
the Americas and God knows what other provinces of the earth 
fell to the floor with a noise like a cannonade. I had seen only 
a few jewels during our fight in the shipyard; now there was a 
blaze as though a hundred suns were shining through a hundred 
coloured windows. There it was, a stack of jewels two feet 
high, trembling and sliding over one another, all gold and 
yellow and shining silver and white like the fleece of a lamb, 
for there were curious bars of electrum, of a silvery whiteness, 
but most of all I noticed the deep-green emeralds and the rubies 
the colour of fresh blood; and I saw Bednigo stooping down 
and gathering an immense red jewel in his hands and whisper¬ 
ing to me: 

“Look here, boy. It belonged to the Great Mogul—have you 
ever heard of him ?” 

“Isn’t he Emperor of India ?” I asked, but I said nothing 
more, for Bednigo was beginning to look at me with a crafty 
look. 

“Why, the Great Mogul is King of more than India—he is 
King of Tartary and the savage mountains, and he is called 
Prester John, and rules over Ethiopia as well; and this jewel 
I got in the heart of Ethiopia.” 

There was something strange about his crafty expression; 
his face seemed to be darkening, and I remember how red his 
ears were, shining in the light of the oil-lamps and the jewels, 
small ears which seemed transparent and had the colour of his 
lips. He was lying. I doubt even now whether he had ever 
been to India, and when he went on to speak about his travels, 
I thought he was only saying things he had learned from other 
sailors; and I remember, too, that I began to wonder whether, 
indeed, he had ever been to the San Fernando Islands of the 
Caribbean; perhaps he had stolen all this wealth, or more likely, 
he had come to it by murder. 
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I shall remember that hay-loft all the days of my life; it 
seemed to me that the jewels glittering there breathed a life 
of their own, and almost they sang aloud of where they had 
come from. There was a small necklace of uncut diamonds, 
and I would have sworn I could hear the voice of the girl who 
had worn it once; and the topazes from some king’s crown 
spoke of the sickening years of defeat, burning villages, the 
smoke and the smell of the dead. But why had Bednigo spoken 
of the Great Mogul ? 

“I can see you know little enough of history,” he said quickly, 
still weighing the immense red jewel, the size of his palm, and 
of a weight of perhaps a pound, in his hand. “He is the greatest 
Emperor of the earth and rules from his palace in Agra over 
all the tribes of India, and beyond India.” 

“And where is Agra ?” I asked. “Isn’t it a town of Arabia ?” 

He was laughing to himself and shaking his head. 

“Agra is a huge fortress on the banks of a blue river, two 
hundred leagues beyond Surat, and the fortress is red stone, 
the colour of an Indian’s blood, for an Indian’s blood is darker 
than our own, and the river is as broad as the Thames at Bank- 
side, but maybe you have never seen the Thames, so I shall 
tell you that it is twice as broad as the Tamar at its broadest 
part; and Prester John rules from there over the snows of 
Tartary.” 

I knew little enough of geography, my mind indisposed to 
wandering, and my thoughts concerned more with our village 
in Devonshire than with the merchandise of the globe. We 
were Devonshire men first, and though we travelled the seas, we 
returned always to Marytavy and the dockyards; so I asked 
him what had brought him to Tartary and whether it was true 
there were men with three eyes and women with two heads, 
as they said; and he roared aloud, shouting in a kind of heavy 
whisper that no women in any place of the world had two 
heads, and the only time he had seen a man with three eyes 
was when he dug the point of a sword in a Spanish commander’s 
forehead, and then laughed himself sick to see the three red 
eyes staring up at him from the well-deck of a galleon; but 
even then I did not trust him, and I began to ask myself why 
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he should be lying. And then, somewhere in the house below, 
I heard Imogen singing. 

Perhaps, if she had not been singing, Bednigo might be alive 
to-day. He heard her, and the blood rushed again to his face, 
and I saw his lips trembling. 

“Was that Katherine?” he asked, remembering the name of 
one of my mother’s cousins who had come to stay in the house. 

His hands were trembling, and little yellow drops appeared 
round his lips, and he let the great red jewel fall on the floor 
and stood there for a while motionless, his breath coming in 
great gasps. I had never seen him looking so worn by emotion. 
Every word of the song was like a pain to him; I could see him 
flinching beneath these blows as beneath red-hot hammers, and 
in the light of the smoking oil-lamps his face shone a dusky 
red; and then the song ended, and he rested for a while against 
the wall, saying nothing, his eyes as big as pebbles gleaming 
in the light, and I did not know which to fear more, the tremb¬ 
ling of this Cornishman or the loneliness which had suddenly 
descended upon him. At that moment he was the loneliest man 
I have ever seen, and though I have seen men dying on all the 
roads of India, in the summer dust and in the winter’s howling 
snow, I have never seen such horror of loneliness as on Bed- 
nigo’s face. Despair was there, and a holy pride which put the 
fear of God in me, and worse than the pride was the trembling, 
as though the body of the man desired some food which would 
ever be withheld from him. I put my arm on his shoulder, for 
though I was young, I dimly discerned his need, and said: 
“It’s nothing but the weather—a storm coming up somewhere 
—we all feel faint in these storms.” It was a lie, but he looked 
healed, as though the words had bandaged some sore wound; 
but the healing lasted only for a moment, and shortly after¬ 
wards it was as though the bandage had been whipped away, 
taking with it the nervous scabs of wounds, and the terror on 
his face grew worse. He walked across the loft, scattering the 
jewels of San Fernando as he walked, sometimes crushing them 
beneath his wooden heels, and after he had paced up and down 
for some minutes, he peered at me and said: “For God’s love, 
when shall I ever possess her ?” and as I spoke, I could see some 



water trickling through the greenish-blue scars of his face. 
Perhaps it was sweat, but I remember thinking of the water 
which had flowed from Our Lord’s body when pierced by a 
Roman spear. I said nothing. I was too horrified to move or 
talk, and at any moment I was afraid she would start singing 
again, and all the while the jewels gleamed. “And is it for 
nothing,” he went on, “that I have come here ? There was a 
purpose, wasn’t there ? It was marked on the stars somewhere ? 
I would give all these baubles for the beauty of her,” and he 
went on talking incoherently of her beauty, though she was no 
more beautiful than any other Devonshire maiden, till the 
lights of the oil-lamps began to dowse and the smoke filled the 
little loft to dampness and darkness, so that we saw each other 
only through coiling black stems of smoke; and then, gathering 
up the jewels and hiding them under the hay, we blew out the 
lights and came down from the loft, I afraid of the thunder I 
had seen in his face and he like someone dazed by the wounds 
which come to us sometimes when we hear a girl’s song. 

* * * 

That night there was real thunder. For weeks there had been 
clear skies over Devonshire, the corn coming in and the wheat 
shining like burnt bronze in the sun; and we expected no ill 
weather until September or October. I left Bednigo after 
shaking his hand in the empty dining-room, for he said some¬ 
thing about taking a walk alone, and I remember he smiled at 
me like a guilty child, saying: “You were right, Stephen, I’ve 
never seen the Great Mogul, and maybe I never will, but it was 
a fit thing to say, for as sure as I am here, that ruby came from 
his crown.” Then he disappeared into the porch, and I think 
I remember him wandering a little way across the fields. 

It must have been past midnight when I awoke to hear the 
thunder in the air and the sound of crackling, and flames 
shining through my window. I thought it was the hay-loft, 
but it was a small barn near the alders touched by a lightning- 
stroke, empty, except for some pigeons and some coarse hay, 
and already the farm-labourers were running across the field 
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to put out the fire. I threw on my shirt and trousers and 
followed them, bare-legged, and I remember seeing Imogen 
coming down the staircase with a lighted tallow candle, her 
face streaked with the gold and red of the distant flames; and 
I remembered nothing more till I reached the fire. We put out 
the flames with buckets of water, while the storm boiled over¬ 
head; there was no rain, only incessant lightning, and the fear 
it would strike again. And there was no sign of Bednigo. 

It was half an hour later before I returned to my chamber. 
I couldn’t sleep. I thought of the flaming barn and the great 
heaps of diamonds and jewels, and of Bednigo’s triumph, and 
the defeat in his face, and the way he trembled when he heard 
my sister singing, and I told myself that somehow or other I 
would put an end to his doubts in the morning. I was still 
half-asleep when I saw Bednigo walking across the field with 
the sack on his shoulder. I saw him for less than a second, in 
the light of a lightning-flash, but I was sure I had recognised 
him, a man bent under the weight of jewellery and gold, and 
walking with a seaman’s walk, his coat black against the silver 
fields. For a moment I did not know what to do. It was his 
gold, his jewellery. If I followed him, he would only tell me 
that he was going abroad and was sick with love for my sister, 
and it was better to go now than later, when he had heard from 
her own lips that she would never bed with him. And yet I 
wanted to see him again, even if it was the last time. I kept 
thinking it over for a few minutes, then I rushed out of bed. 
I remember the feel of the grass on my bare feet and my shirt 
flapping in the wind and the sound of my hoarse voice echoing 
in the sultry air, and while the lightning flickered I am sure 
I could see Bednigo at odd moments, but perhaps I saw only 
shadows. I kept on shouting: “Good-bye, Bednigo, remember 
me,’'' as though at that moment there was nothing I wanted to 
do as much as to demonstrate my love for him; but I never 
found him, and when I turned I would see him stumbling under 
the great load in some other part of the field, and I was too 
terrified to look for his footprints in the wet grass, even when 
the lightning fell, more brilliant than any sun. 

I never saw Bednigo alive again. We pulled him out of the 
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well the next afternoon. On the table he left a few large 
stones wrapped in some sackcloth, and with them he left a 
note to Imogen, saying that he had worshipped her from the 
moment he set eyes on her beauty and despaired for her, and 
saw no reason for living except in her light, and asked her 
forgiveness and her prayers; and he signed it in small crabbed 
handwriting: Gamaliel Bednigo. That was all. I looked for 
some message for myself, but there was none: only the recol¬ 
lection of his trembling and the memory of his last words about 
the jewel from the crown of some king or other in India. The 
jewels, too, except for the few large stones on the table, had 
disappeared. For the first time I told my father about them. 
He hardly believed me, but we drained the well in the evening, 
and there was no sign of them; and we searched every nook 
and cranny of the houses and barns, and never found them. 
We buried him on consecrated ground on the Sunday, saying 
that he must have stumbled into the well; and Imogen wept; 
and we were all surprised to see how peaceful he seemed, though 
the scar was darker than ever; and in a few weeks it was as 
though Bednigo had never lived. When autumn came, Imogen 
married Sir Hugh Saunders, Kt., a man of property from Lin¬ 
colnshire, a wealthy farmer with connections in the Court, 
though his wealth was less than the sixteen stones from San 
Fernando that my sister took to her marriage. 

I stayed for another year in the dockyard. Never a day 
passed but I did not expect to see Bednigo coming up the 
Stonehouse stairs with a sack over his shoulders; and every 
night I saw his red face, and heard the clatter of the jewels 
on the hay-loft floor, and wondered what devil of pride had 
led him to his death, for I loved him more than I loved any 
man, except the Great Mogul himself, and despaired for his 
salvation, and even now, though nearly fifty years have passed, 

I see him in the lightning-flash, searching for something on the 
edge of a field. 
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OF MT FATHER'S BLINDNESS , AND OF HOW I CAME TO 
LIVE AMONG THE MARIGOLDS IN THE COURTYARD OF 
NAIN DARAIN IN SURAT 

I N MY FAMILY WE ARE ALL AFFLICTED WITH 
blindness. It does not come in youth, but in middle age, 
and then it is not a whole blindness: but colours fade, and 
whatever pigments there are in the eyes become atro¬ 
phied. Perhaps it is because in youth we see colours so brightly, 
so that even to look at any brightly-coloured object was like 
being dazzled. Or else it may be that there were gipsies in my 
father’s family, and everyone knows that gipsies go blind more 
easily than most men. 

It was not long after Bednigo’s death that my father went 
blind. It came one evening, as he was returning across the 
moors from the dockyard. We summoned doctors from Lon¬ 
don, but the doctors could not give him back his sight. “The 
salt air is best for the eyes,” one of the doctors said, and so my 
father took a house near the village of Anthony in Cornwall, 
and every morning he would wrap himself in heavy rugs and 
as I remember him now he is always looking blindly out to sea 
with a west wind blowing up from Land’s End and the fisher¬ 
men coming in with their seines. 

Shipbuilding was not the life I would have chosen for my¬ 
self; even in those days it was the East which called me. I 
would see the ships coming in, the long blue streamers from the 
mizzen-masts proclaiming a triumph somewhere or other. I 
would make it my pleasure to talk to returning seamen, but 
none came up the steps of Plymouth Hard with a kitty as 
powerful as Bednigo’s. It was not the romance of the East or 
the battles that summoned me, nor the thought of palm-green 
islands, nor great cities, nor buried gold. For me it was the 
splendour of the sun in the East, the sights and colours and 
smells of things, the thought that we were all members of the 
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same body, and how should we know ourselves if we did not 
know these others ? I would sit gazing for hours from the cliffs 
of Rame Head, dreaming of the landscapes beyond. What 
manner of men lived there, how did they fill their hours, what 
gods did they worship and along what roads did they travel 
with their cooking fires ? I thought of China and Peru and the 
Behemoths, and the Indians with red feathers in their hair, 
and of the great explorers who hurled back, as with their naked 
fists, the doors of the world, that men would see farther into 
the sunlight. The world was virgin for me, and filled with 
brightest colours; there were the dark forests of Virginia open¬ 
ing into plains of silver grass, and there were temples in Africa 
shaped like the pyramids, the marble gleaming in the sun. 
There were dangers everywhere at sea, with the pirates from 
the Barbary Coast leading fair-haired Englishmen into the 
torture-chambers of Algiers, and pirates farther afield, in the 
Moluccas and the islands around Ternate, but why should I 
fear them ? I feared most of all the loneliness of a shipyard. 

I said nothing of this to my father and made my plans 
secretly. There were the two Indias, one east, the other west, 
and for the life of me I could not decide which I preferred to 
visit. There were the thoughts of Bednigo and the towering 
fortresses of San Fernando, which no other sailor had ever seen, 
and then there were the stories of the English merchants at 
Surat, and of a life lived gracefully beyond Arabia. It must 
have been two years after my father’s blindness that I saw that 
picture of the low yellow walls of Surat facing the sea. 

I can remember every detail of the picture, the English gal¬ 
leons sweeping the shores and a strange flag, a lion couchant 
beneath the sun, flying from the walls. Beyond the walls lay 
the glistening domes of mosques, and along the foreshore came 
a small procession of Hindees strewing flowers on the ocean, 
and somewhere in one of the corners there was the legend: The 
Great Mogul's Domaine . I remember seeing this engraving, and 
how my mind leaped back over intervening years to the hay¬ 
loft, Bednigo’s face alight in the quivering light-thrust of the 
jewels scattered over the floor, and how he spoke of a ruby 
from the Great Mogul’s crown. I felt I had been to this land 
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before, and would inevitably come there again, and just by 
looking at this Italian engraving, I could conjure up the sights 
and smells of the place, and I thought I knew what happened 
behind those stern walls. For days I lived in imagination in 
the Great Mogul’s empire. I asked ship-masters and captains 
whether they had ever set eyes on the Great Mogul; but none 
said they had—he lived, they said, in a remote and mysterious 
castle at Agra, and then once again I remembered the words of 
Bednigo. It was six months before I signed up as a ship’s sur¬ 
geon, having learned a knowledge of surgery in the interval, 
and sailed for Hindustan on the Antelope, a ship of some sixty 
tons, under Master Lane Simpson. 

I am no seaman and detest the atmosphere of the sea, more 
fickle than women, and detest most of all the brutal punish¬ 
ments which are allotted to all seafarers. I saw men bound to 
the mast and whipped till the blood ran clean from their stripes, 
and it was tenderness to touch them and bind their wounds. I 
saw a man in the crow’s nest plunge down to the deck in the 
evening, and two minutes later the blood was still streaming 
in froth from his mouth as he lay moaning. In the heat of the 
equator men worked stripped to the skin, while the sun 
scorched them; and I remember the colour of flesh in sunlight 
against the white sails, and the perfect blue of the sky, and 
how we swam, holding painters, among the dolphins and por¬ 
poises following us, but most of all I remember the pitiless 
revenge of the sun and the white paint flaking off and the taste 
of lemons, for on all these journeys it was the custom to suck 
lemons till we felt that the bitterness of the sea and the bitter¬ 
ness of our tongues would accompany us for ever. I stayed in 
my surgeon’s cabin doctoring with my weak knowledge of 
physic strong men who had no love for medicine. I would dine 
with the Master as rarely as possible, for he bullied his men 
past fear and loathing into slavery for him. Once we saw 
Africa in the distance, a grey land in the humid stench of decay, 
and we saw the rocks of the Cape of Good Hope afar, and 
dreamed of entering those bays till the sight of a Dutch or 
Portuguese ship drove us on. We were taking cargoes of wine, 
calicoes, wool and silverware; every evening it was necessary 



to go down into the holds and see that nothing had been 
robbed. We thought of landing at Mozambique, for our food 
was running short, and it was five months before we saw the 
haze of yellow low-lying cloud that meant we were in sight of 
the coast of India. Master Simpson had learned his trade well, 
though he was a taciturn, hard-bitten man. We touched the 
coast less than two dozen miles from Surat, sent a boat ashore 
to find our bearings, and on the evening of the next day I was 
standing in the poop and gazing upon a scene so like the pic¬ 
ture someone had showed me that I was dumbfounded. 

Here were the yellow-baked walls, the towers, the mosques, 
the bright golden flags of the Moguls, the processions by the 
muddy shore. Here were the yellow skies, the dark palms, the 
noise of the streets, the dark-faced women peering at you 
through the lightest of gossamer veils, a disturbing richness of 
sound and a heavy fertility in the air. Men bathed naked in 
the sea, and even in the uncovered parts they were as dark as 
their ochre earth; men without muscle, with inflamed eyes, 
bloodshot eyeballs, yet the poorest of them carried themselves 
with dignity. Here were Dutchmen and Portuguese in their 
company buildings, wearing yellow and gold sashes across their 
waists, and uniforms of some white material, men who never 
had reason to walk, for they were carried everywhere on litters, 
though the English clerks walked carefree among the crowds. 
All this I saw from the jetty, while the smoky yellow walls with 
their gun-embrasures towered above us, and the crowds passed 
beneath the walls, and the white-humped oxen wandered 
among them, and it seemed to me that this fortress on the sea’s 
edge was as good a place to stay in as any. 


* * * 


Here in Kashmir, among the vines and the anemones and the 
clean lakes, with the Himalayas above me, I look on the days 
of my youth with a sense of strangeness. I do not always recog¬ 
nise myself. I see this boy with the long Devonshire face, like 
his father’s, coming down the gangplank with his kitty over his 
shoulders, but who is he ? He is tanned by the sun already, yet 
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the tan will grow to a deeper colour. He is beardless, has no 
knowledge of women, is moody and sometimes he will give him¬ 
self over to inexplicable silent rages, a boy with the smell of 
Devonshire and Cornwall still on him, with clear blue eyes and 
an underlip so thick that it looks as though a bee has stung 
him; he rarely smiles, and he is so much in love with the sounds 
and the colours of Hindustan that he wears on his face a look 
of bewildered abstraction; an ungrown boy in love with 
strangeness till strangeness itself became the world he lived in. 
I did not dream of my children, or of the Emperor’s Court, or 
of the hot nights on the march, or of the silence of attack. 
These things came later, as they must to all men, but stranger 
than this boy’s strangeness was that he was unaware of strange¬ 
ness. To him it was always as though he had been there before; 
he saw and recognised at the same moment. Those spotless 
cattle, with their humped shoulders, had pursued his dreams 
ever since he could remember; and those dark-skinned people 
he had known in childhood. Even the smoke from the cattle 
dung, even the gold anklets on the thin black feet of the 
women, even those terrible eyes of the Hindees, which are shot 
with sadness—all these I had known, and as I stepped off the 
Antelope , I knew I had come to the place of my destiny. 

“Be back before dusk,” Master Simpson called to me. “There’s 
no more dangerous place than India.” 

I waved to him, and I think he must have known that I 
would never return. 

The sun set over the mud-flats and over the marble walls of 
the mosque, the green parrots flung themselves from the 
branches of the acacia trees, the white-humped oxen made 
their way through the dusty lanes, and sometimes, looking up, 
I would see the fires on the low hills. There was a scent as of 
all the spices of the world in the air, but most of all I remember 
the scent of the dung-fires, a clean smell, like the smell of fresh 
wood shavings, and that other smell, which comes later, the 
smell of incense offerings and perfumed scent-balls which 
floated from the dark mouths of temples. “And where am I ?” 
I would ask myself. “Is this truly Hindustan, and have I come 
here because a madman who drowned himself lied about an 
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Emperor’s crown ?” As the sun sank, I would gather up some 
dust in my hands and smile to myself at the thought of the 
long journey by the Cape, and how all journeying was now 
over. 

I spent the night on the road. From these low hills I could 
see the length and breadth of Surat in the distance, the ships 
of all nations at the jetties or anchored out to sea; I saw the 
yellow-robed Rajput soldiers on the battlements and the signal 
flares; and when darkness came down, I saw the peasant fires 
going out one by one. I must have slept, for when I awakened 
it was still dark but a feverish wind was blowing, and even in 
this darkness, with the wind whipping the sea into white cres¬ 
cents of foam, I saw the black buck bounding in the hills and 
the processions of white-robed Hindee peasants winding to¬ 
wards their shrines. I was cold, but the taste of Hindustan was 
in my mouth, and the shrine-fires gleamed in my eyes, and the 
dust of Hindustan was on my feet, and who shall say it was 
madness that I put dust on my forehead, as I had seen the 
priests do, almost as an elephant will take dust in its trunk and 
sprinkle it for coolness on his iron brow. 

I do not know how long I remained on those low-lying hills 
looking down at the guard-fires at the watch-gates and the 
ships’ sails blowing in the wind. Long before dawn I came 
down dusty roads through gardens where the bulls wandered 
at will; and already I had changed inexplicably from a Devon¬ 
shire man to a man of no country, possessing the whole world. 
I told myself that I must have presented a strange spectacle 
wandering with my kitty unguarded on these heights, but I 
possessed no diamonds and rubies from San Fernando: the 
treasure I possessed was the whole of Hindustan lying before 
me. 

And then, while I was still dreaming these thoughts, the 
dawn came, full of smoke and yellow steam, a mist of milk on 
the shore and of saffron on the heights, and I saw once again 
the flag of the Great Mogul flying from the Fort. And looking 
at the dust and cattle-droppings on the road, and the dark 
faces of the villagers bringing their vegetables from miles 
around, I wondered for the last time where these roads would 
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lead me, and I think I must have known even then that they 
would lead me to the Court of the Great Mogul himself. 

There was the glitter of bronze ewers in the bazaars, the 
deep-dyed crimson robes of the women edged with gold, the 
chattering children, birds in wicker cages, and I remember 
seeing a portrait of the Great Mogul in gold hanging from the 
walls, a fierce man with an eagle nose and a beard as curled as 
Herod’s, and sprinkled with sweet oils; a man so commanding 
that almost I bowed before the portrait; and at the same 
moment there rode past me a young Mogul noble with a falcon 
on his wrist who possessed that same look of quiet and arrogant 
command. I saw no Englishmen, and decided not to see any 
until the Antelope had sailed, for fear that I would be sent 
away. I destroyed all papers and letters of marque. I would 
say, if I was asked, that I had come from some other place, 
from Persia or Arabia maybe, or that I was a man of leisure 
bent on exploring the countries of Hindustan, or tell some lie 
or other, so long as I could remain. 

I had neither shaved nor washed nor changed my clothing 
since I landed; and to see this place one needs a mule or a 
horse, for the feet grow weary of the spitting sand; and a vizor 
for the eyes, since the sun is blinding. I wandered through the 
markets and beneath the fortress walls. None stopped me, or 
asked my business, so that I began to believe that other 
Englishmen would be found there in great numbers; but I saw 
none that morning, though once I saw a palanquin with nod¬ 
ding plumes, and on a long chair a Portuguese in armour was 
reclining, smoking a long pipe, while the bells rang inside the 
silk curtains, now transparent in the sun. It was this which 
pleased me—the wealth of the place, the steep dust-filled 
streets, the brooding height of the fortress above and around 
(for all Surat was contained within fortress walls) and then the 
faces of the men and women everywhere. The faces intoxicated 
me. The faces of Hindustan speak, though the lips are silent. 
The Hindees were smeared with yellow and red paste a little 
above the eyes, the Moguls wore white coats and white leg¬ 
gings, with whips or swords in their hands; and their eyes were 
slanted; and there was little enough expression on their faces. 



For myself I preferred the Hindees. There was a depth in those 
dark agile faces which pleased me, so that I made myself for¬ 
bear from watching them too closely, afraid they would think 
I was an evil eye; and indeed the children clung to their 
mothers’ skirts when I passed by. Then, too, there were the 
Rajput soldiers in orange-coloured robes, tall men who held 
their naked swords at their sides, and (so I learned later) ate 
the wild boar uncooked in the belief that the wild boar pos¬ 
sessed the humours of the sun. Then there were the sunyasis , 
smeared with dung, blindly looking into the sun, cross-legged, 
deep in meditation, their bodies shrivelled beyond belief, yet 
their expressions were still noble and calm, as of men who have 
made a short visit from their natural bodies and will soon re¬ 
turn. And above all these, above the dust and the water-carriers 
and the ochre walls, wheeled the blue vultures in their flight. 

I spent the night under an archway, the next in the 
house of Nain Darain, a merchant who saw me stumbling with 
weariness and hunger along the broad street which leads be¬ 
yond the walls. He was a wise man, dressed in the broad coat 
of the silversmiths, yet he was a merchant for all manner of 
cloths and of spices as well. I remember little of those early 
days. Hunger sharpened my eyes, and I seem to see myself 
always in his garden, the fountains playing, the shadow of a 
hawk passing over the wet sand, and his wife in her gold- 
brocaded dress surrounded by her children beneath the mango 
grove. I remember the immense leaves in the sun, and the 
sound of rain out of a cloudless sky, and Nain Darain’s face, so 
heavy-jowled with the wisdom of his learning, and how he 
would smile as I grew stronger, and call his interpreter to my 
side, for he had three interpreters, all Bengalese, who spoke 
Dutch, Portuguese and English like natives. 

“And what brought you here starving ?” he would say, lean¬ 
ing forward gently and holding my hand. “Are you not afraid 
to starve in a strange land ?” 

“I have no fear,” I answered. 

He smiled slyly and said: “I have ordered my men to search 
through your baggage. Not enough for a beggar to live on. 
Then why have you come ?” 
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“I have come from Persia,” I answered looking at the broad 
shining leaves of the mango tree. 

“And where is Persia ?” he asked, smiling and still holding 
my hand. 

“There where the Moguls come from,” I said, for I had 
learned that the Moguls descended upon India in the time of 
the Emperor Timur i Leng, and made great havoc; and I knew 
he was a Hindee, and wanted to know what he thought of these 
strange Emperors in Agra. He spat blood—at least I thought 
it was blood until I realized it was the crimson juice from a 
betel-berry. He began to laugh. 

“So you have been there, and have no letters of marque ? An 
excellent voyage for a sailor ? And tell me, what port of Persia 
hast thou come from, white-faced one ?” 

“From the port of Ispahan.” 

He spat the red juice again. 

“And so the Antelope travelled to Ispahan with thee on 
board, and thou didst desert her at Ispahan. Have no fear, 
white-faced one. The English company is searching for thee 
and will surely arrest thee, and take thee back to thy ship, 
whose name is marked cleanly on thy bag-” 

I closed my eyes, remembering only the leafy sun among the 
mangoes and the prattle of the children in the garden among 
the fountains; and I seemed to hear the voice of Nain Darain 
from a long way away, and cursed him for calling me “white¬ 
faced one.” 

I said: “I have fallen in love with Hindustan. Send me back 
if you like, but allow me a few days to wander in this sun.” 

I could hear him talking and without opening my eyes I 
knew his soft brown eyes were upon me. There is something 
caressing in the eyes of all Hindees, and I knew he was moved 
by my words, and did not know whether I spoke from the heart 
or the brain. 

“And what dost thou love here, white-faced one ? Is it the 
women, who are more graceful than the women of the Franquis , 
or is it our men, or is it the wealth of our earth ?” 

“It is all these,” I answered, “but most of all it is the colours 
and the scents—colours and scents of the earth, and of people, 
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and of things/’ I opened my eyes at that moment; there was 
a small shrine dedicated to Shiva among the mangoes, and I 
saw the mother of Nain Darain’s children walking to the shrine 
with a wreath of marigolds; never have I seen flowers blazing 
with so golden a colour, and then some servants came from the 
house with sweet drinks, and I wondered whether I would go 
mad if I was compelled to return to the ship. 

“Are they searching for me everywhere ?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“And in the houses of people ?” 

“Yes, even in the houses of people, for the Lord of Surat has 
been asked by the English Factory to apprehend thee, and 
surely they will apprehend thee, unless I say thou wert ill, and 
came to my house, and I had compassion for thee, not knowing 
thy name He smiled then, and sprinkled some sweet syrups 
on the earth beside me, and begged the interpreter come 
nearer, and whispered: “Thou art a slave already, white-faced 
one, and thou shalt be my slave.” 

At this I rose in anger. 

“I am no man’s slave,” I said, and made as though I would 
escape from the garden, but he held me back. 

“And what is wrong in being a slave ?” he asked. “I shall pay 
thee. Thou shalt learn a trade. I shall apprentice thee, and 
marry thee, and be a father to thee, and in every way I shall 
comfort thee; but thou knowest the penalty of escape is im¬ 
prisonment for many years, and many beatings, and in the end 
thou shalt be handed over to the English Factory,” and he 
would have gone on to explain all the torments due to me if at 
that moment a servant had not come in to say that the English 
doctor had been found, his body eaten by fishes and washed 
ashore on the mud-flats. Nain Darain smiled as he asked the 
interpreter to tell me all this, holding his ringed fingers to¬ 
gether, while the sun came heavy through the mango trees and 
the children prattled under the fountains, bathing in the cool 
of the afternoon; and I remember I took no thought of what 
they were saying, but stared insanely at a young brown girl 
crouching in the fountain and the sun. 

“Then I am dead ?” I asked laughing, still weak with hunger, 
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and weaker still by reason of the good food they had offered 
me. 

“Yes, thou art dead,” he said, “and I shall not imprison thee 
or beat thee, or harm thee in any other way, but it is good to 
have a Franqui in my employ, and you shall have reason not 
to sorrow, for no harm shall come to you ” When he said this, 
I was sorry only that he said “you” instead of “thou.” 

I stayed for a year in the employ of Nain Darain. He taught 
me Hindee, and hid me, and let me wander at will among his 
many factories, and he tried to arrange a marriage between me 
and the daughter of Tulagh Ram, and every Friday and Sun¬ 
day I worked with him on bills of lading, and I wrote his letters 
to the English Company, which he signed with a seal made from 
the tip of an elephant’s tusk. I was his constant companion, 
and within a year I had grown so dark that I could be mistaken 
for a Hindee, and it pleased me to walk in the dusty streets in 
a loose white robe, with sandals, holding a staff decorated with 
gold patterns of vineyards and calves and goats, while the 
officers of the English Company passed in their red uniforms. 
I dared not go further afield. I learned that the Portuguese 
and the Dutch were quarrelling among themselves, and the 
English Company was heaping coals on the fire, hoping they 
would murder one another; and though I admired the English 
Company, it was only too plain that they were playing for 
higher stakes. Nain Darain would warn me: “They know 
nothing of the Hindees, and still less of the Moguls: they can 
flatter the Moguls with presents, but the Hindees they cannot 
flatter ” During that year nothing pleased me so much as the 
knowledge that though I have blue eyes, more than once I was 
mistaken for his son. 


* X 

I see Surat now through a mist of tears, and always the sun 
is shining on the ochre walls and Nain Darain is sitting before 
me among the bales of calico or the polished silverware, a dark 
man with the air of a fugitive from some other world, for I 
knew that injhis heart he had no love for merchandise, and 



sometimes in the cool of the evening I would find him squatting 
on a deerskin with his hands folded together and the juices of 
some plant smeared on his forehead, and I would whisper: 
“Art thou trying to find the kingdom of blessedness ?” and he 
would smile and point to the guru who faced him and say: 
“The Franquis should learn to adore the sun ” 

“And why the sun only ?” I would ask. 

“Not the sun, but all things,” he would reply, “for all things 
come from the sun and have their womb in the sun.” 

In the cool nights, the wind blowing from sea, he would call 
me to him and talk of the Moguls who came down from Persia 
and Samarkand to take the land by conquest, big-boned men 
who loved pleasure and took Hindee dancing-girls to them¬ 
selves, and married them, so that there is Hindee blood in all 
the Mogul Emperors after Akbar; but though the Moguls mar¬ 
ried among Hindees, all the best places at Court were reserved 
for Mohammedans, and the Hindees were beggars all. 

“Art thou a beggar too, Nain Darain ?” I would ask, and he 
would smile and point to the cooking-fires along the coast 
where the poor Hindees squatted over their evening meal, 
without any house to shelter them. “We all are beggars while 
there is one beggar,” he would say, “and as for the foreigners 
who come here, why, they are the most beggarly of all, for they 
come on their knees to the Mogul Emperor and ask for favours, 
while we are too proud to ask them. These foreigners are beg¬ 
gars indeed.” 

Hearing him I would laugh aloud, but softly, for I knew that 
the English, Dutch and Portuguese factories paid him well for 
his calicoes and silverware, though heavy taxes were also paid 
to the Governor of Surat. And though he pretended to curse 
the Moguls because they possessed power and the foreigners 
because they possessed gold coins, he said that if the Mogul 
Emperor came down from the throne, there would be war 
between the Hindees and the Moslems; and it was good to live 
in peace, though peace has a price. 

“The worst about the Moguls,” he said, “is that you cannot 
trust them for cruelty. They love you one moment and hate 
you the next. They will tear out your eyeballs, put you on the 
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burning gridiron, tear out your heart and liver for the fun of 
it.” Then he leaned forward gently, and I remember every 
detail of his lined and bearded face by candlelight as he said: 
“Hast thou a mind to serve the Moguls ?” 

“Nay,” I answered, not too convincingly, for I had seen the 
Mogul lords in the streets of Surat, attended by their Rajput 
guards, and they walked with the pride of peacocks and lions. 
Then Nain Darain joined his hands together and whispered 
softly: “Thou art free as the winds, but if indeed thou joinest 
the Moguls, remember the HindeesI said good-night and 
went across the garden to my bed, which lay in the courtyard, 
for the monsoon was coming and I did not relish the unbear¬ 
able heat within my room. 

Nain Darain paid me well. During the year I spent with him 
he gave me for my services the worth of sixty ecus d'or. By 
•living cheaply I could have lived on the sum for three years in 
Hindustan. Here in his courtyard I had a small white-washed 
room, a worn tiger-rug, a painting of Shiva the Destroyer and 
a corded bed; beneath the bed 1 placed my kitty. That was 
all, and I felt it enough for all my needs; and yet there were 
times when I hungered, not for greater creature comforts, but 
for a wider horizon than Nain Darain’s courtyard offered me. 
It would be a hard thing to leave him, though he must have 
known my feet were thirsting to go. 

But I would not go to the Persians in Ispahan: this I knew: 
I had seen the broken caravans coming through the walls of 
Surat, the camels naked, without fur, and the drivers wounded 
by thieves. I would go, I said, to the Great Mogul, Lord 
Jehangir, and take seryice under him, and it was likely that he 
would receive me, for the Moguls had a habit of hiring for¬ 
eigners into their service; and looking at the walls of my white¬ 
washed cell in moonlight, I prayed for enough strength to drive 
my feet thither; and then, though I have no idea how this 
happened, I slipped away from my cell and went wandering in 
the garden of marigolds and mangoes. It was moonlight. Near 
the temple of Shiva there was a pool where in the mornings the 
fountains rose, and I remember straying there and looking 
down at the pool and seeing myself, sunburnt, wearing only a 
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white loin-cloth, a man taller than most Hindees, yet so like 
them in features that I could easily imitate them. By this 
time I had grown a beard, but this I had darkened, and my 
hair also was darkened. I said I would go wandering like the 
sunyasis through the length and breadth of Hindustan, and 
see what marvels there were. 

It was not to happen. Some days later, while I was still 
working with Nain Darain, an officer of the English Company 
came to the weighing sheds and asked for me, saying there 
were letters from England, from my father and from Lady 
Imogen Saunders, and I asked how they knew I was there, and 
they said they had been informed by Nain Darain. I thought 
it was treachery and looked up sharply to see Nain Darain 
smiling and stroking his cheek, and then he sneezed and 
laughed uncontrollably, saying at last: “It would have been a 
pity if those letters never reached you, but have no fear, they 
have not come to arrest you,” and then he sneezed again. I 
turned to the English officer and asked where I could find the 
letters, whether they were on his person or in the offices of the 
English Company, but he only smiled: “It will be necessary for 
you to come with us, and there is a palanquin waiting for you, 
so that you will not be seen with an officer of my Company in 
the dress of a Hindee.” I looked again at Nain Darain, saw 
him nodding and shaking his head, and followed the officer 
down the long steps to the palanquin. 

He was a man of perhaps thirty-five years, tall, well-built, 
with a golden beard and the accent of a northerner; I think he 
said he came from Norfolk, and he spoke with the wide-open 
mouth of a northerner. From time to time he would look at 
me and burst out laughing. 

“Well, Mr. Taverner, we have searched for you everywhere, 
but we did not expect to find you counting bales of cardamom, 
nutmegs and cloves—was it for delight, or for the sake of 
hiding that you did this thing ?” 

“For neither,” I answered. “It was because I hated the 
Master of the Antelope and wanted to rest, and there is no 
better place to rest in than Nain Darain’s garden.” 

He chewed this over for a while; it was evidently not 
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satisfactory. He said: “The English Company could have paid 
you good wages.” 

“Why wages ?” I said rudely. “Must one live for wages ?—it 
is better to sit in a garden.” 

“You’re a strange fruit, Mr. Taverner, and you have many 
things to answer for.” 

I thought he said this cruelly, meaning that I should be sum¬ 
moned before the English court, but instead he smiled, his 
fingers groping with the silk of a gold beard. We came to the 
English Factory. It was all red sandstone, with marble cupo¬ 
las, carpets hanging on the walls, servants in crimson uniform 
with white leggings, holding spears; and I saw that their beards 
were waxed and the English officers had chosen them for their 
height: not one of them was less than six foot tall. And it was 
sad to look at them: all day they remained there, guarding the 
place, in idleness. I noticed that they smiled when I came up 
the steps wearing only a loin-cloth. 

I had learned by now that the name of the officer was Mal¬ 
colm Duguesclin, of the Norfolk Duguesclins, and that his 
father was the stepson of Baron Albemarle. This pleased me, 
for we were therefore distantly related; but I said nothing, 
believing it would hurt his pride if I, dressed like a fakir, 
claimed relationship to the Albemarles. 

Duguesclin must have been lost in those endless halls and 
corridors among gardens, for I was left waiting half an hour in 
the company of these gigantic guards. When he returned, he 
brought with him my letters and a suit of English clothes and 
a razor, saying that it would be best to see the Company 
Governor in a habit he would recognise, I said I had no love 
for the English Governor, and would prefer to return to Nain 
Darain. “And what would you do there ?” Duguesclin asked. 
“Become a monk and burn incense all the rest of your life ?” 

“I had not thought of it,” I answered, “but one could spend 
a life less evilly.” 

“Nonsense, the English Governor has been asking about you, 
and is favourably disposed towards you. It would be the least 
civility to wear an English costume before him ” 

I hesitated for a while, hating the ceremoniousness around 
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me, till at last, overcome by his pleading, I assented; and there 
began for me the strangest day of my life up to that moment. 
I had thought that Sir Ambrose Heartfall, the English Gover¬ 
nor, would spend perhaps two minutes with me, asking about 
the conditions of trade (for I knew more of trade on spices, 
calico and silverware than any other Englishman), but instead 
he greeted me civilly and asked me to spend the day with him, 
a tall man, thin to greenness, with white hair and unclouded 
eyes under beaked eyebrows. I took a liking for this skeleton 
who complained of the heat and the noise, and most especially 
of the dust, and drank little, and looked forward to the day 
when he could tend his cows in Shropshire. 

“We have known for a long time of your dealings, Mr. 
Taverner,” he said, “but it was no part of our business to pry 
into your affairs. You were a fool or worse to desert your ship, 
but all that is forgiven; and the Company is at your service .” 

I asked him what he meant by this. 

“The Company is here for trade, Mr. Taverner, and if you 
wish to become a trader under the English flag-” 

I said I had no wish to become a trader, a spy, a missionary 
of our faith or anything indeed but a wanderer over the land 
of Hindustan, and perhaps later my wanderings would take 
me to Bantam or Pegu or Niphon or even to the court of the 
Emperor of China; but all this belonged to the future, and it 
was pleasanter to remain in Nain Darain’s garden. All the time 
the English Governor watched me closely, and smoked tobacco, 
sitting cross-legged like an Indian tailor on the cushions, while 
turbaned boys fanned us. 

“So there is nothing we can do for you, Mr. Taverner,” the 
Governor smiled. “The highest offices are open to you-■” 

“No, nothing,” I answered, “except to be left in peace, and 
prevent myself from too great a restlessness.” 

And then, I do not know how it began, he began to talk of 
the Court of Agra and the Great Mogul, and how he had been 
expecting these many months a shipload of young officers from 
England, but they had been drowned, according to the latest 
despatches, off the Island of St. Helena, and he would ask me 
as a favour to take their place for a little while. “It is a pity 
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you know no Persian,” he said, “for at the Court they have no 
knowledge of Hindee-” 

“Would I stay at the Court ?” 

“In time it would be possible enough. They say that Mr. 
Nicholas Orme has connections with the Court, and the English 
Governor at Agra has waited on the King’s Majesty. There 
are opportunities there, Mr. Taverner, greater than any 
others I can offer. Think about it. There is no hurry. You 
could serve a short apprenticeship under Mr. Stockley, our 

agent, and then-” He paused sharply and looked up at 

me through his beaked eyebrows. “Can you make guns, 
Mr. Taverner ?” 

I answered that I was a clerk whose sole employ was the 
stocktaking of cloves, cinnamon, silverware and the cloths 
manufactured in Gujerat. 

“Excellent,” he answered, “for to make guns it is better to 
know nothing and learn from the beginning.” 

Even now, though this has happened a long time ago, I see 
the old Governor as straight as a musket standing in the marble 
doorway of the English Factory at Surat, and I cannot think 
why he chose me to go to Agra, except perhaps that Imogen 
may have written to Malcolm Duguesclin, and it may be that I 
owe this strange journey to a Norfolkman I have seen only 
once in my life. He stands there with the reflected sunlight 
on marble touching his red coat and the blue sash round his 
waist; and his beard is clipped and nearly white; and then he 
turns slowly, after bidding me farewell, and summons the tur- 
baned boys to fan him in the heat of the afternoon. 

# # # 

I said farewell to Nain Darain with a heavy heart and went 
with him to offer marigolds at the shrine for our safe journeys. 
A week before I had been content to squander my time in his 
garden, playing with his children, counting the bales of calico 
or strolling alone in moonlight near the enchanted pool where 
once I saw myself as naked as a brahmin. Now I wore the 
livery of the Company: leather boots, white trousers of doeskin 



and an embroidered coat of red and gold, and a cap of 
some black material with a white feather springing from the 
blue ribbon. I had been given two servants by the Company. 
The servants followed me everywhere, carrying me in a palan¬ 
quin. 

I am a man with few purposes and no ambitions now, but in 
those days I calculated my purposes and took advantage of 
every opening. The Master of the English Factory at Surat 
said it would be possible for me to take service under the 
Moguls at Agra, the Moguls wanted foreigners feverishly, it 
was a mark of pride to employ the best they could lay their 
hands on. Would I be independent of the English? Surely. 
All the English asked of me was that I should behave well, 
with pride in my country, and for the rest they asked only that 
I should do everything in my power to prevent the Dutch or 
the Portuguese from obtaining advantages at Court. 

It was July before I left Surat. I was given some training in 
casting and gun-mounting by the foreman of the English 
Factory, and taught to enter accounts in the English fashion, 
and given instruction on the history of the Mogul Emperors, 
and I was strongly advised to learn the language of the Court. 
They told me that I should seek service first with Mr. Nicholas 
Orme, of the English Company in Agra, a man of great parts 
and great influence. 

“He’s a strange fish,” they said. 

“What kind of strange fish ?” 

“You’ll wonder what he is up to every moment of your stay 
there, and God alone knows what he is up to. He doesn’t attend 
to his work, and has friends at Court, and they say he goes on 
mysterious embassies for the King’s Majesty. Does that amuse 
you ?” 

It amused me well enough, though I could form no complete 
portrait of this stranger. I saw that men treated him with fear¬ 
ful respect even in Surat, nearly eight hundred miles from 
Agra, and perhaps it was that I went more readily because this 
strange Englishman with his mysterious embassies summoned 
me without knowing it. 

I left Nain Darain’s courtyard with a heavy heart. The 
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truth is, whilst I am not in love with the sea, I was fearful of 
going inland. But at last, carried in a palanquin borne by 
five Gujeratis, excellent runners all, I left on a calm day, 
taking with me another palanquin known as the “second 
offering”, containing gifts for the journey: calicoes and silks 
and small pieces of brass resembling gold coins, and these 
were to be thrown to the brigands if any set upon me on 
the journey. 

Sometimes we followed the caravans, but I was in haste, and 
so we found ourselves cutting the corners of the long winding 
roads, past the small white-walled temples quivering in the hot 
sun. Because it was a long journey I abandoned myself to 
reading, and truly there are few things more delightful than to 
read the plays of Shakespeare in a swaying palanquin; during 
those days of travelling I read eight plays of Shakespeare, one 
of Ford, all of Webster and three or four books of poems. It 
seems to me you read poetry best in the blistering heat, feel 
the sensations of poetry keener in the brightest sunshine. I 
came to love these bearded Gujeratis, and perhaps I loved 
them more easily because, reading books, I felt myself to be 
in England. 

Sometimes, when too hot to travel by day, we wandered at 
night; at Bailor we rested against the heat in a ruined fortress, 
and we stayed three hours at Nawapura only because the far¬ 
mers there grow the finest and most delicate rice, the small 
sweet grains scented like musk. We stopped at caravanserais, 
which are always the same: a bare sanded floor, an old goat- 
bearded Hindee to look after horses, food and a girl selling 
marigolds. I confess that these girls were often a delight to me. 
You would see them tumbling on their swings roped to some 
gnarled acacia tree, and seeing them in their flowing red saris 
I would wonder what encounter lay in store for me, and cer¬ 
tainly I could think of nothing more pleasant than an en¬ 
counter with one of those long-legged maidens with golden- 
brown skins, dark eyes and shining oiled hair. I have seen 
sparks held in the hand on a dark night, flaming and twirling, 
that give a lesser picture of the beauty of motion than these 
girls on their swings; and if I speak of them now, it is only 
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because this sight is more noticeable on the road from Surat to 

Agra. 

But most of all I liked walking beside my palanquin in the 
cool of moonlight. Then we would travel without lanterns, for 
we cared not to be seen by strangers. On such nights I would 
dream of what lay in store for me, what treasures I would 
possess in my kitty when I strode up Plymouth Yard—five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty years ahead. My fate was Hindustan— 
this I knew, but as the wind came over the fields, I could not 
guess the shape of my future. But I did not let my mind rest 
on these things for long. If we stopped at a caravanserai or in 
some Rajah’s palace, it pleased me to think that I was a repre¬ 
sentative of England and therefore due to be treated with 
kindness: and if the Rajah presented me with rice, butter and 
seasonable fruits, why, it was my duty as an Englishman to 
return him presents in double fold, so I would give him from 
the “second offering” three waistbands of calico and perhaps a 
bottle of brandy to tide away the time, and then if God was 
willing he would give me twenty horsemen to accompany me 
to the next caravanserai. We shot some peafowl near Sironj. 
At Burhanpur, of terrible memory—though I shall have cause 
to speak of this place later—we were arrested for a few hours 
by the Amir, who thought by my uniform I must be an ambas¬ 
sador at least, and therefore worth ransoming, but we gave 
each other gifts and there was peace between us. 

When at last I saw the towers of Agra in the distance, the 
huge red fort, the deep river, the cherry-trees and the great 
vineyards and the hosts of chariots on the road, I could hardly 
believe my eyes. Surely, I told myself, this place is larger and 
more handsome than London. The citadels were reflected in 
the blue river, and indeed, on that day, the whole of Agra was 
coloured by the reflections of the blue river and the blue Persian 
tiles. It was a place to feast the eyes, where everything flour¬ 
ished. There were no walls. Quite suddenly the fields came to 
an end, and where you had expected patches of tamarind and 
olive-groves, there was only the burning red and blue of the 
immense city. The charioteers raced down the dusty paths, 
blue fires smoked by the river’s side, and there was such glory 
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in the place seen from outside that I decided to stay for three 
days at a caravanserai on the outskirts of the city; and so I 
gazed for hours upon the blue-tiled red-sandstone city, thinking 
of the Emperor behind the high walls and the strange figure of 
Nicholas Orme, who went on mysterious embassies. 
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IN WHICH I AM BEWILDERED BE NICHOLAS ORME , 
AND FOR THE FIRST TIME I SET EVES UPON A FOREIGN 

PRINCE 

T he name reminded me of Devonshire, 

for there are many Ormes in Devonshire; but he did 
not look like a Devonshire man. Though he was hand¬ 
some, and blue-eyed, his face was puffed and he gave 
the impression of one who has imbibed too much luxury. He 
was tall, with a mock-serious expression, and in that ridiculous 
costume, with gold embroidery on his coat and lace falling from 
his neck, he looked as though he had just come from the Globe 
Theatre and was about to try his luck with the bears. I had 
hardly been in the room a moment when he said: “You’re a 
damned young peacock, Taverner, to come here without a by- 
your-leave. They tell me you came three days ago .” 

“That I did, sir .” 

“And you were too busy to pay your respects to me,” he said, 
smiling and slapping his thighs. “A good, honest Bristol citizen 
if ever there was one—you’re a damnable piece of murder to 
come between me and the sun.” 

I thought he was talking about the heat, but he explained 
that he had been invited to go hunting with one of the princes 
—I was the “damnable piece of murder” to keep him waiting. 
He took my arm and led me kindly enough around the factory. 
“A Bristol man, are ye ? I could see it in your eyes. We never 
trust Bristol men. Now Devonshire men are more honest. We 
haven’t swung a Devonshire man yet.” 

I explained hastily that I was a Devonshire man myself. 
“Devil take you, how could I know where you come from ?” 
he asked. “You don’t look like a Devonshire man.” 

“We’ve been Devonshire men since William the Conqueror,” 
I said, and it was on the tip of my tongue to say that my mother 
was French, but he summoned the foremaster and looked him 
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up and down before speaking. Then he said: “Here’s a Devon¬ 
shire man, Mr. Stockley, and with your pleasure I’ll apprentice 
him to you until he learns the trade. He’s an ignorant, arrant 
Bristol man, who’ll tell you he was born in Devonshire like the 
rest of us, but don’t be taken in.” Then he laughed, took out 
a snuff-box, but instead of lifting the snuff to his nose, he rolled 
it into a little ball, placed it on his tongue and said: “Hashish 
—excellent stuff for the fevers,” and I think it was then that, 
for the first time, I noticed the transparent brightness of his 
blue eyes. 

A moment later my friend Nicholas Orme had gone and I 
was left with the foremaster, a fat, jolly man who spoke in 
broad Devonshire dialect and wore white trousers and a long 
blue coat with some gold braid. He showed me the stock-piles 
and indentures, the weighing-scales and the sorting-house, and 
when he spoke of Nicholas Orme or Sir Humphrey he lowered 
his voice as though they were royalty. The sunlight blazed in 
these courtyards, and I saw the Indian natives stripped to the 
waist carrying bales of cloth and silks and tusks of elephant- 
ivory. Furnaces gleamed, and not far away from them, in the 
courtyards, fountains splashed in gardens of apple and mul¬ 
berry trees; and always there were these dark-skinned natives 
with their oily turbans and pleasant faces, bent double like 
jack-knives, kicking up the dust, running in and out of the 
colonnades; for the factory had been taken over from some 
prince or other at the Mogul court who had fallen into 
disfavour. 

All this Mr. Stockley told me as he prodded the poor natives 
with his silver-topped cane, talking to them in Hindee with a 
Devonshire accent; a man smelling of ale and servility, but not 
such as to offend, for he carried himself in portly fashion, rolling 
his walk like a sailor, and it was clear that he was glad that 
Nicholas Orme was away, leaving him in sole charge. 

I asked him about Orme. 

“He’s a fine fellow, but a little mad,” Mr. Stockley answered. 
“You saw him taking hashish. Well, it’s something he learned 
at court. He’s a devil of a lad for courting.” Mr. Stockley 
smiled and, as is the manner of slow-witted Devonshire men, 
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paused for a while to see whether I could understand the joke. 
“He knows all the young princes, and they say he is on friendly 
terms with the Great Mogul himself. Sir Humphrey insists 
upon it. He wants all our young men to move in high circles. 
It will be your turn one day.” 

“And then,” he went on, while we watched the curving ele¬ 
phant tusks being weighed, and the whole courtyard for some 
reason was suddenly full of the smell of sawdust, “and then the 
young man has advantages, he speaks Persian with no accent, 
they say, and carries himself well among the ladies at court ” 

“Are the ladies allowed to see foreigners ?” I asked. 

“It depends on the Grand Mogul. As likely as not, if you stay 
here a hundred years, you’ll never see a Persian lady’s face, for 
they are too heavily veiled for my liking; but once you have 
stepped into the court, he says, you may see them whenever 
you wish, at all times of the day and night, and it is a pleasant 
thing to watch them bathing, if your pleasure lies in that direc¬ 
tion; and you may have hashish with them, and watch flowers 
with them by moonlight—a strange waste of time, but it 
amuses them.” Then, perhaps because he half-understood my 
unspoken questions, Mr. Stockley went on to talk of Nicholas 
Orme, again saying that he was the strangest Englishman he 
had ever known, but a man of formidable parts. “You do never 
see the like of him elsewhere, except perhaps in London. You’d 
think he was addressing the Queen’s Majesty when he talks to 
Sir Humphrey; it takes you a minute to understand his flowery 
speech. He’s running wild, and they say he has been an actor.” 
Then Mr. Stockley interrupted the weighing of the ivory to 
look me full in the face. “Have you ever heard tell of Mr. Will 
Shakespeare ?” he said. 

“I’ve read his plays,” I said. 

“Well, they say Nicholas Orme was a bastard of Mr. Will 
Shakespeare, and if you want to keep the man’s friendship, 
don’t speak Shakespeare’s name.” 

Then Mr. Stockley took me to the counting-houses, and 
through the pavilion or archways to another courtyard with a 
fountain, where he summoned a servant in a blue turban and 
ordered the tables to be served. “There’s no Malaga wine here,” 
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he said, “nor Oporto, nor bourgoigne, but we have grapes from 
Sherez, and you will do me honour by accepting a glass of Per¬ 
sian wine .” A boy came running down the red-stone arcade, 
and we drank to Sir Humphrey and the British merchants in 
Hindustan, and I remember I drank a silent toast to my new¬ 
found friend Nicholas Orme. 


# # # 

There are days when the mind of youth is hot and calm at 
intervals, as though a wind had sprung up, turning in every 
direction; and in Hindustan the heat is greater than elsewhere, 
you are at the mercy of desires and sometimes in your hot bed 
you can almost scream for the pain of sleeping alone. In Eng¬ 
land you can reign over the dark distempers; but in India they 
come so violently that the most philosophic say it is a disease 
that can only be cured by the indulgence in hot vapours; but I 
was surprised, some days after I came to Agra, to find a message 
from Mr. Stockley which read, as far as I can remember, “that 
Sir Humphrey do think thee a fool for sleeping alone, and there 
are slaves for the asking.” I was the more surprised by this, for 
Mr. Stockley in his sturdy Devonshire way had given me no 
knowledge that he had ever thought of any woman but one 
with the strawberries and cream of Devonshire. It was August. 
If you kicked up a stone, ten thousand black ants scurried 
away. The palms did smell of fertility; and in the hot shadows 
of the arcades I saw the servants leaping upon one another like 
animals, and the air smelled of these things, and also of decay. 
The sun blazed tranquilly, and though my servants—for they 
had given me three servants upon my arrival—pulled at the 
silken fans above my bed, I could not sleep for the hot thoughts 
in my blood; and prayed that it would pass, since summer even 
in Hindustan could not last for ever. 

I had no leisure in those early days to discover Agra. Except 
for the road beyond the factory, and the long road by which I 
had come from Surat, I had seen nothing of the city; I awoke 
early to spend the forenoon with Mr. Stockley, then rested till 
the heat of the afternoon had passed; at dusk I worked again 
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over bills of lading. Sometimes carriages drove past; behind 
the golden arras of the carriages, I half suspected to see the 
bearded, scowling faces of amirs, but they lay on cushions, in¬ 
visible in the shade. The sounds of the city came through the 
courtyards: they were the same sounds that I heard in Surat, 
the clapping of silver spoons, the roar of chariot-wheels, the 
soldiers in battle array marching through the dust of the street, 
and sometimes the sound of a whip-lash, and always the high- 
pitched voices of the people. I saw little of Nicholas Orme. 
Perhaps he was not even in the factory. When I asked Mr. 
Stockley, he only nodded his head and said: “He’ll see you 
when it pleases him,” but even then I knew that Nicholas Orme 
would enter into my life. 

The more I thought of Nicholas Orme, the more he appeared 
to me like my friend Bednigo—he had power to turn the stream 
of my life in whichever direction he pleased: our knowledge of 
one another was written on the stars. 

It was a week before I saw him again, and then he was hardly 
recognisable. He wore the same clothes as before, his lace 
cravat was neat as ever, his breeches of white deerskin cloth 
were as well-fitting as before, but his face had turned to the 
colour of white wax and his eyes were sunken with sleepless¬ 
ness: indeed, when I set eyes on him, I thought his eyes had 
been gouged out, so dark and hollow they were. I pretended 
to pay no attention to him for pity’s sake, but he called me into 
the office where he worked with letters and crowns patent and 
the government of the factory, and he smiled wanly: “Opium 
—damnable stuff—have you ever taken it ? It drugs the en¬ 
trails, and you see the ghosts of too many naked women when 
you smoke. Hashish is better. Tell me, have you ever set eyes 
on the ghosts of beautiful women ?” 

“No, nor am I ever likely to this side of the grave,” I an¬ 
swered, wondering what on earth he was up to. 

He looked me straight in the face, the sunken eyes lost in 
blueness of bone. 

“Tell me, do I look well, do I look as though I could do a 
day’s work ?” 

“Why, yes.” 
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“And I am well enough to give commands and oversee the 
English factory ?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Then you’re a damnable liar, Stephen Taverner, for I am 
sick to death with the women of an opium dream. Pure ghosts! 
Made of glass and silk. Have you ever read the plays of beloved 
Will Shakespeare ?” 

Remembering the words of Mr. Stockley, I must have looked 
perplexed, for he suddenly banged the table and said sharply: 
“You needn’t stand there with your damned mouth open for 
the mention of a poet’s name.” He laughed a little, and some 
of the colour came back to his face. “Have you ever heard 
of him ?” 

“I read his plays on the journey from Surat,” I answered. 

“Have you read the best of them? Have you read The 
Tempest and Cymbelinel Well, there it is, the old dreamer, 
making play with unimaginably beautiful women ? Who’s 
Miranda but a boy’s dream ? And Prospero, why, that’s the 
Emperor of the world, and Will had no more hope of being the 
Emperor of the world than I have. They say that Shakespeare 
went in for flagellation, but it’s a lie; they say he loved blood¬ 
shed and was ready with his knife in country brawls, though 
he behaved respectably in London. That’s a lie, too. Do you 
believe me, Stephen Taverner? ” 

“I believe you ” 

“You’re a double-damned liar for believing me, yet you have 
good parts. He was a butcher once; that’s where he learnt all 
about bloodshed. Said a calf dies more pitiably than a new¬ 
born babe. Said the heavens were full of the eyes of snakes, 
and there were so many monsters under the earth that he hated 
to walk the streets. And he took opium.” Suddenly he peered 
into my eyes. “You’re an untried colt, Stephen Taverner, yet 
you read well. How does it please you to go to Court with me 
and visit princes ?” 

“I have to find my foothold first.” 

“Nonsense. Dive straight into the sea.” 

He smiled then, and more colour came to his cheeks when 
he brought out his snuff-box again, but the eyes were more 
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unnaturally blue than ever now that they were swimming in the 
dark-rimmed recesses of his cheekbones, and sometimes he 
would look at me hazily, while the servants pulled at the cur¬ 
tains above our head. “Now get back to your joumeywork, 
Master Stephen Taverner, and by God’s teeth never suck this 
abominable hashish, even if the Emperor himself presses it 
upon you. Poisonous!” As I got to the door, he called me back 
and asked me whether I had seen Sir Humphrey. “You haven’t 
seen him, eh ? He’s been inquiring about you. He has a high 
opinion of your parts, but that’s only because you’re a Devon¬ 
shire man like the rest of us. Devonshire men will conquer the 
Dutch and the Sultans yet.” I did not know what he meant, 
and I was even relieved when he did not call me back for some 
days. There was some kind of madness in him, though what 
kind of madness it was I could not tell, since I had never seen 
anyone resembling him. He had the manners of a courtier, 
but he lived, as they say Will Shakespeare lived, by excess of 
humours; and though I felt his attraction, I preferred the 
comfort of Mr. Stockley’s presence. 

With Mr. Stockley’s assistance, I came to know the Indians 
by name, and to become familiar with the compeer, a man 
whose family had once been Rajput princes, though now they 
were in decay. He called himself Ali Khan, which was perhaps 
his name, a thickset, pock-marked, turbulent man who asked 
no favours and served the British Company faithfully. He 
dressed magnificently, in a red turban with the gold badge of 
the Company and flowing skirts, and wore sandals, and carried 
a silver-headed stick as mark of his authority; and I would see 
him walking lumberingly through the arcades with papers 
rolled in his hands, papers which he would sign carefully over 
burning wax with his signet ring of white jade. He was taller 
than Mr. Stockley and spoke English passably well, and I doubt 
whether anyone in the Company did more work than Ali Khan, 
though we all laboured until we sweated. Once he pulled me 
aside and whispered: “You’ll do me a service by taking tea 
with me,” and I accepted readily enough, but he said little over 
the china cups, though I could see him watching me steadily. 
In those days, tve were all put through that mill. You were like 
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some animal that was being studied. Reports were written 
about you. Mysterious invitations would arrive from Sir 
Humphrey to be present at some ceremony or other, and then, 
when you arrived, there was no one else there; but through a 
barred window, someone was watching you to see how you 
behaved: reports would gather into Sir Humphrey’s ear, and 
whatever privileges you were given were based upon these re¬ 
ports. I took this ill. The Devonshire custom is to size a man 
by his face and behaviour when he drinks with you. These 
public inquiries led to mystery; I heard of an apprentice 
who was sent to a trading-post in the Deccan because he was 
seen spitting on a carpet when waiting for an interview, and I 
heard, too, of a man who was hanged (he was a Bristol man) 
for talking indecently of a prince in public. They watched over 
you during these occasions, and a man’s life was at the mercy 
of a whisper. 

Yet, if one could not but take it ill, there was reason in this 
madness. The Grand Mogul had his spies among us; the Portu¬ 
guese and the Dutch were fighting for positions in trade; the 
Company was determined that Englishmen should make the 
best impression upon the Royal Court by their boldness and 
courtesy. If a prince came to the Company factory, we offered 
him sherbet or scented tea-leaves, or hashish, whatever he chose, 
and bowed low, and spoke genuinely with affection. The Court 
of the Mogul contained princes with skins as fair as our own; 
only sometimes, since they were descended from Timur i Leng, 
they had creases in their eyelids and would look at you with 
small eyes, like the eyes of squirrels. 

I saw little of Nicholas Orme, for a week after my arrival I 
spent most of my time in the brass-foundry. Mr. Stockley had 
noticed my lack of interest in invoices, and gravely suggested 
I would be better employed in gun-mounting. I said I knew 
little enough of the trade, but he showed me a letter from Mr. 
Orme saying that Prince Kurram desired six falconets to be 
made, and a cannon pedro, and though we had made at the 
factory nothing larger than a small cast-bronze gun for cast- 
iron shot, it was not beyond the Company’s orders to assist 
the prince on this occasion. 
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“And who is Prince Kurram ?” I asked, for I had had little 
time up to this moment to ascertain all the degrees of prince¬ 
dom at the Court—there were a hundred princes, and one 
seemed as good as the other. 

Mr. Stockley screwed up his eyes. 

“Haven’t you heard of Shah Jehan ?” 

“I’ve heard a little. They say he rides his Persian ponies 
faster than any other man.” 

“It is the same man indeed ,” Mr. Stockley answered, “and 
if you make him the guns he desires, he may even make a prince 
of you.” 

I thought, then, that I had no wish to become a prince of 
Hindustan, or to play with Persian ladies from Kandahar, or 
even to visit the Court; I was becoming accustomed to life 
within the factory, and I had three servants, and there were 
books enough to read, and at that time I was beginning to 
wander in the evenings through the hot city, walking past all 
those dusty marble palaces to the Jumna river; and so I said 
simply that, though I had no experience, I would make the 
guns and hope that Shah Jehan would not find them as full 
of faults as I expected. 

“They’d better not be full of faults,” Mr. Stockley said, wield¬ 
ing his silver-headed cane. “You’ll upset Sir Humphrey, and 
Mr. Orme will not be pleased.” Then he lowered his voice and 
said: “Ali Khan will get you a slave if you so desire one.” 

“I’ll choose my own, if I ever want one,” I answered. “I like 
the man too much to make a pimp of him.” 

“Well said.” Mr. Stockley turned on his heels, and I was left 
alone to think out how, with good brass and bad workmen, a 
man might make a cannon for a duke of Hindustan. 

* * it 

I remember those hot, dusty days and how we laboured to 
make the guns, and the furnaces blazing, and the smell of 
molten bronze and how good the workmen could be if they put 
their heart in it, for they were Rajputs and Turks and Hindees 
and many other kinds, but all belonged to one family. Stripped 
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to the waist in the boiling heat, with the peacock fans labouring 
above our heads, I envied the workmen, for they could dress 
as they pleased, bare naked or with only a cloth wrapped round 
their loins; but for an Englishman’s modesty, it was necessary 
for me to wear trowze and a jerkin and a cravat of lace, even 
in the hottest weather, for so Sir Humphrey had ordered. We 
made tests of the bronze, and models of wood, and it was a 
good sight to see the boiling bronze coming from the furnaces : 
not yellow or red, but darkly purple shot through with gold, 
till it settled into an amber-yellow colour; but the first gun 
exploded with the first charge of shot, and the second was 
hardly better. It must have been a month after I arrived, when 
the experiments were clouded with unsuccess, that Nicholas 
Orme came into the foundry on a palanquin, holding a rose to 
his nostrils, little slaveboys running beside him, and there was 
some book or other in his hands, and he wore a vest of crimson 
velvet and knee-breeches of swan’s colour; and while the ser¬ 
vants of the foundry bowed and made way for him, he called 
to me softly and said: “Sirrah, thy gun’s a long time melting, 
and that will lead the prince to a distemper.” 

I had not known him behave like this, or talk in this way. 
In the foundry we were accustomed to lead hard lives, and 
Nicholas Orme’s arrival disturbed us for its strangeness. He 
was dressed as though he had just come from the Court, scented 
and clean, while we were all covered with filth; but there was 
method in his madness, for in Hindustan a man is accounted 
little unless he is surrounded by slaves and provided with all 
manner of delicacies. Still lying on his palanquin, Nicholas 
Orme gazed around him, the rose unchangingly held before his 
nostrils, while some servants prostrated themselves and others 
bowed, but always they waited for him to speak. 

“The prince in a distemper!” I roared with laughter, for I could 
not take him seriously. “But we are all in a distemper here.” 

He leaned forward, the bright blue eyes shining. 

“It is a matter of life and death to us,” he whispered. “ The 
gun must be ready, for the prince has determined to reduce the 
Deccan, and he says he must have it by next week.” 

“No one can make a gun in a week, we must allow it to cool 
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slowly,” I said. “There are fortunes in these things, and the 
star-gazers know them better than I do.” 

It must have been the heat which made me lose my temper 
and speak so frankly: the heat of the furnace and the heat of 
the sun raging outside. Nicholas Orme jumped out of the palan¬ 
quin, and I think he would have attacked me if at that moment 
a messenger had not come from Sir Humphrey. I opened the 
message slowly, to make time, and all the while I could see that 
Nicholas Orme was gazing at me with a cool look of hatred. I 
had not expected it. I had hoped to find myself in his favour, 
for nothing was more certain than that he would become the 
Chief Factor in time. The message, strangely enough, said the 
same thing, begging me to use all the men in my employ for the 
sake of the gun, for the prince was already making preparations 
for the journey to the Deccan. 

“Bronze is a fallible thing,” I said, when Nicholas Orme was 
almost beyond patience. “I should not have said what I said 
about the star-gazers, and you will accept my apology, but God 
knows, we have tried ourselves hard enough; the bore must be 
just so; the machining must be just so; the matchlocks must 
be just so; and all must be of one piece. A gun cracks. A gun 
has a soul. A gun is fire and air, and the place is earth; and 
we have to pray for a favourable heat, for we cannot measure 
heat-” 

“Why not ?” 

“We can only guess, Mr. Orme. If we could measure it more 
hardily, we would succeed in making a gun a day, but how the 
devil can you measure heat except by the colour of the metal ?” 

By this time some of the labourers had gathered round, hav¬ 
ing lost their nervousness, and at that moment Ali Khan came 
forward, bowed, and said: “It is the custom among the Rajputs 
to put blood in the metal—it may be for this reason-” 

Nicholas Orme pricked up his ears and answered shortly: “It 
has never been done by the English, and we regard it as a 
heathen custom, but if it will have any benefit, it should be 
tried. What kind of blood ?” 

“Lamb’s blood,” Ali Khan answered, “is thought useful, but 
for cannon pedro tiger’s blood is thought better-” 
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“And is there tiger’s blood available ?” 

“You have only to ask the Prince, or Sir Humphrey, for both 
have killed tigers,” Ali Khan went on, making a low bow. 

Nicholas Orme shrugged his shoulders, and because the 
workmen were crowding near put the rose so close to his nos¬ 
trils that it almost disappeared in them. 

I said desperately: “It is an easy thing to make a gun, but 
God knows, it must be tested before it is fired, and cooled off; 
if he wants it in a week, he may have a gun, but how worthily 
the gun will serve him, or whether it will expel the shot at all, 
is something we cannot prophesy.” 

“You must do your best,” he said, settling himself in the 
palanquin, and then, just before he went away, he whispered: 
“Come to dine with me one night, and tell me about the gun. 
If you succeed, the Company will have you in good heart, but 
if you fail-■” 

He said nothing more, the slaves waved bags of perfumes 
over his head and I watched the palanquin swaying smoothly 
through the red-stone courtyard among explosions of scent- 
balls. 

I could not get Nicholas Orme out of my mind. I had seen 
many odd Englishmen, but he was the oddest. He spoke in a 
mincing voice, like a woman’s, yet there was power in him; 
his face was pale and the eyes were cold, and there was about 
him I know not what odour of strangeness and incompatibility 
with the world. I remembered the legends that he was the 
bastard son of divine Shakespeare, and during that hot after¬ 
noon nothing seemed more possible. 

As we worked, we thought out new contrivances. To save 
time, the guns were made simply, without the tiger heads and 
chasings previously employed, without carriages of any sort, 
but such as could be fired from the elephant turrets, slung on 
ropes with eight-pound shot or heavier cannonballs. We worked 
all night. The furnaces were stoked with beams of chennar 
wood, which burns furiously; and no man complained of the 
long hours of work, for we thought only of the gun. 

In the morning, before dawn, the metal came flowing from 
the furnace, red-hot and smoking, and I knew by the smell in 



the air that Ali Khan had found tiger’s blood. I thought, and 
still think, that metals have no affinity with blood, but by the 
mercy of God, the metal flowed freely into the mould, and I 
think we all guessed that this falconet would be superior to the 
others. Altogether, in one day and night, four guns were pre¬ 
pared from four moulds, and it was three o’clock in the morning 
before the workmen were allowed to go to their sleeping- 
quarters. I remember I went to my own quarters dazed, 
covered in soot, dishevelled, a prey to all unimaginable fears. 
I had only enough strength to say my prayers and take off my 
coat, then I fell asleep. In a week, perhaps, we would know 
whether the guns would fire shot. 

# * 

I remember that week more than I remember most other 
weeks. For the first time, I saw Nicholas Orme’s rooms; for 
the first time, I saw the great prince Shah Jehan. It must have 
been three days after the finishing of the guns that Nicholas 
Orme sent a message to say that he expected me to dine with 
him in his lodgings that evening, and he begged me to cancel 
whatever other engagements I possessed. His lodgings looked 
over fountains in the courtyard, but from other windows they 
looked over the whole city of Agra and the Jumna river. I had 
only time to pay a short glance at the Persian swords and car¬ 
pets hanging on the wall when he came rushing into the room, 
a little out of breath, having dressed hastily—for I had heard 
him dressing in another room—and there was in his expression 
I do not know what glow of accomplishment. I thought it must 
be some woman he had conquered, but at first he would say 
nothing except how pleased he was to see me. 

“I have just been out riding,” he said. ‘‘You must promise 
me to come riding with me when the guns have been fashioned. 
By the by, how are they ?” 

“As well as I can expect,” I answered, sipping the wine of 
some Persian grape, which was too heavily scented for my 
taste. 

“Sherez is better, but there is little of it left—you can’t 



expect men to bring wine from Spain when there is all India 
to grow it in,” he went on. 

I was looking at the swords and scimitars on the wall, and 
at the portrait which hung above his head, and I had the curi¬ 
ous notion that he wanted me to look at this portrait. She was 
a young girl, evidently English, dressed in the fashion of the 
court, with her hair wreathed in flowers, and a sweet pertness 
about her expression, the only truly English thing in all this 
faldarol of Persian cushions and emblazoned carpets, scimitars, 
and bowls of gold. 

“Oh, you needn’t glare at her like that,” he said. “She 
wouldn’t harm a fly.” 

I said nervously: “I had thought there was little enough of 
England here, but I would give an honest grace that she is 
English-” 

He laughed aloud. 

“Why not ? Orinda is English in everything except her birth 
—her father was the Danish Ambassador at the Court, but the 
Queen took pleasure in her presence and she married one of the 
courtiers. Let us talk of other things,” he said quickly, for I 
must have shown too much interest in this portrait; but under 
these hot suns it was like a breath from the Devonshire moors. 

“What kind of things ?” I answered. “You know by now I 
am a good listener, but have no education for talking.” 

“That is one thing you must learn,” Nicholas Orme said, “for 
the princes are accomplished courtiers, and if you want to 
progress, you must talk with them.” 

“To tell you the truth, I have no desire to progress,” I said 
stupidly. 

Nicholas Orme leaped to his feet. 

“You’re a fool,” he shouted at me, “and worse than a fool, 
for you combine folly with bigotry. I had not thought this of 
you. I had not thought you were so unskilful in manners that 
you would say deliberately the very words which I must take 
it upon myself to despise. The Company expects of you an 
insane delight in the English name—we have an empire of mer¬ 
chandise to win if we play our cards well, with all the honours 
of Hindustan at our feet. We have played well up to now. We 
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have shown our boldness and courage, and we expect the 
Company’s men to show their parts continually.” 

I had heard the words “boldness and courage” before, and 
was piqued at the remembrance, and then Nicholas Orme 
smiled at me more comfortingly and said: “I can see that you 
meant to ire me, and that was bold on your part. Come, come, 
it is not progress you want, but to uphold our name, isn’t that 
so ? Sir Humphrey has remarked on you. I assure you it was 
in no spirit of condescension either, for he spoke well of your 
refusal to surround yourself with comforts. They say you 
haven’t even a servant-” 

“I have three servants. Sir Humphrey provided me with 
them.” 

“I meant a sleeping-servant, though I do say also that with¬ 
out one you will ruin your health soon enough. But if it pleases 
you to go on in this imbecile way, no one shall rebuke you. 
Come, another glass of the damnable Persian grape.” 

I assented readily enough, even though there was too much 
spice in it; and I tried to imitate Nicholas Orme in lying com¬ 
fortably among cushions, waited on by his servants, young boys 
with fans of swan’s down, who were continually running in and 
out of the room, bearing trays of sweetmeats. Something of 
my surprise must have been noticed by Nicholas Orme, for he 
remarked gently that the display was not for my benefit alone, 
but also for a prince he was expecting to dine with him; and 
he had borrowed half the cherubinos for the occasion from Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston. 

“Is this the Prince Kurram you are always talking about ?” 
I asked. 

“You have guessed right,” he said, “and the devil of it is that 
the Mogul Prince must never dine alone, but is accompanied 
not only by his servitors and wine-tasters but whatever women 
it pleases him to bring along; and at the same time it is so 
great an honour for the Prince of the House to visit the English 
Company that we must be on our tiptoes of expectancy to fulfil 
his minutest wishes, and I assure you I shall sweat out blood 
in anticipation of his wishes, though he is a friendly person at 
heart and does not mean to incommode me.” 



I explained that I had no experience of princes and, assuming 
that the Prince spoke his own language, my presence was an 
imposture, and begged his leave; but he would have nothing 
of it. 

“It is necessary for your progress,” he smiled, and as he drank 
glass after glass of the sweet Persian wine, I could see his large 
blue eyes becoming more liquid at each moment until they 
were the colour of our Devonshire skies. I was afraid he would 
be tipsy when the Prince arrived. He must have read my 
thoughts, for he said: “You may have no fear on that score. 
He will not arrive till after dinner, and meanwhile we may rest 
and take leisure easily,” and it was at that moment that 
Mahmood entered the room. 

I cannot talk of these things easily, because they disturb me; 
I had suspected for a long time, from gestures and the indis¬ 
creet sweetness of his smile, that Nicholas Orme had followed 
the pattern of many other Englishmen in Asia, for Mahmood 
was excellently built, with fine parts and noble carriage, and 
his skin was like powdered gold-beater’s skin and he was taller 
by a hairbreadth than my friend Nicholas Orme, yet they might 
have been taken for brothers. Mahmood had a long aquiline 
nose and a small blue feather in his turban, and he wore silk 
pantaloons and a coat of gold, and a shirt of some transparent 
material, so tight that it followed the contours of his chest. I 
shall say no more about him except that he entered the room 
as gracefully as some padding animal from the forest, saluted 
us both and enchanted us with his conversation in English, to 
which, occasionally, he added small words in Persian. 

I am a man who betrays an instinctive dislike to manly 
beauty, yet the sight of Nicholas Orme conversing with the 
young Persian did not displease me. I was already content to 
wonder. I had seen so much in those years in India that I was 
beginning to believe that I had seen everything, yet every day 
brought new experiences, each one crowding upon the other. 
Every veiled woman in the hot streets intrigued me, every child 
manifested some peculiar beauty of form, every animal, every 
house, every vista acknowledged me as its accomplice in beauty; 
and it was the beauty of this hot and voracious country which 
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seized me continually by the throat, so that there were moments 
when I felt it impossible to breathe. And now, listening to their 
conversation, while the servants brought sugared cakes and the 
fountains splashed in the courtyard, it was exactly as though 
I had become drunk with the Persian wine, though in fact no 
more than a few sips had entered my mouth. Nicholas Orme’s 
room began to swim round me, the sword blades glittered, the 
serving-boys seemed to be passing in endless procession, and 
all the time I was conscious of the scents of the place, and the 
sound of a great throbbing, and this must have come from the 
hashish which Nicholas Orme had forced me to take. The 
serving-boys lighted the wax tapers, and I remember how the 
silver and gold ornaments glowed, and other servants came in, 
and all the while Nicholas Orme and Prince Mahmood were 
talking, their voices coming like the winds, sometimes low and 
far away, sometimes so close that they were deafening. Though 
I knew that all this came from the hashish, I wished I was less 
unaccustomed to the graces of the Court, and I was afraid that 
I would show the boorishness of someone unused to the com¬ 
pany of princes. Yet Mahmood was gentle and solicitous for 
my comfort: he asked questions, drank a toast to my health, 
and I remember him saying: “I have heard you speak often of 
Mr. Taverner, Nicholas, but why had you not told me that he 
was a man of great promise—I can see it written on his face,” 
and why should I deny that this pleased me ? I was happy in 
their company, and when Mahmood, lying among the cushions, 
spoke of the gun, I was happier still. 

“And how do you make these things ?” he asked. “Have you 
made them many times before.” 

“No,” I said, “but I have seen them made, and once you have 
seen them it is not difficult. We are making four guns, but the 
cannon pedro is the most difficult. If it can be made well, we 
can blast off the top of a mountain ” 

“Bravo,” Mahmood answered. “Did you hear that, my 
dear Nicholas ? Four guns ? Well, Shah Jehan has promised 
to make a prince of the first man who makes him good guns. 
You’ll be a prince before you know where you are, my dear 
Stephen.” 
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It was strange to hear this Persian pagan calling me by my 
Christian name. 

“I have no desire to be a prince,” I said. 

“But Mahmood bears it easily enough,” Nicholas Orme said, 
“and there are considerable advantages-” 

“What kind of advantages?” I interrupted. 

‘The advantage,” Mahmood said slowly, “of doing as you 
please, whenever you please.” 

“And is that worth delighting in ?” I asked, “for surely, after a 
while, to attain the extremes of desire roust be a blessedness 
of boredom.” 

“Well said.” Nicholas Orme clapped his knees. “The blessed¬ 
ness of boredom. An excellent phrase, Mr. Taverner. But I 
assure you there are also other blessednesses, and particularly 
the blessedness of being one’s own master. If you become a 
prince of Hindustan, you also become a knight of England, and 
I believe Sir Humphrey has power to ennoble you by proxy 
—does that please you more ?” 

“It were too innocently contrived to bring satisfaction,” I 
answered. “For my part, I hold titles as honourable if they are 
worthily fought for; but having fought for nothing except my 
own survival, I reckon no mercy so great as to be left alone 
from trifles. To be a prince of Persia, and as handsome as your 
friend, those would be twin desires; but I am a shipwright by 
profession who came to Hindustan by the accident of meeting 
a drunkard in Plymouth harbour—why should I be ennobled ?” 

“But if it is in your grasp ?” Nicholas Orme leaned forward 
and gazed at me, his blue eyes twinkling. 

“Why, even then I would refuse it unless I had earned it by 
more than favour.” 

He seemed to think for a while, then afterwards he said: 
“We shall test you, Mr. Taverner, we shall test you,” and then 
the conversation veered to the hunting party Nicholas Orme 
had attended that afternoon. 

I had been struck, ever since I met him, by some quality of 
nobility in Nicholas Orme. I do not mean the nobility of courts, 
nor his gentleness in conversation, for though he occasionally 
put on airs, he would speak to all Hindees and Rajputs alike 



as equals, and moved with grace and made brothers of his 
friends easily. There was some quality of transparence in him. 
He delighted in being like water, and I did not know which to 
admire more, his pleasant graciousness or his disarming enjoy¬ 
ment in others’ company. I could see that Mahmood wor¬ 
shipped him, and that he worshipped Mahmood no less; and 
I was to learn later that they were inseparable. 

Meanwhile, they spoke of the pheasants they had been shoot¬ 
ing on the banks of the Jumna, and of the wild boars they had 
hunted some weeks previously. There had been good hunting, 
and afterwards they had congregated on the river bank to 
watch the moon rise. 

“I tell you the moon-rise is the most blessed thing,” Nicholas 
Orme said. “Think of it, a circle of white rock hanging in the 
air: what a miracle it is! And the sun, a circle of gold—another 
miracle. It is my belief they were placed there for our enjoy¬ 
ment—everything is for our enjoyment, don’t you agree, 
Stephen ? The world is full of joys, and all are permitted to us. 
And as for hashish, well, that’s also for our enjoyment, though 
it sends men mad. I have sworn never to taste it again. I say 
I have sworn an oath, but I shall not keep it. Shall we keep our 
oath, Mahmood ?” 

“If it amuses us,” Mahmood said, and never did he look so 
much like a lazy animal basking in midsummer. “For my part 
I take oaths to be things we obey more often than not, but to 
swear against the dreams that come from hashish is hardly 
wise-" 

“Let us talk about these dreams,” Nicholas Orme laughed, 
and, turning to me, he said: “Tell me, Stephen, you took the 
hashish I gave you just now with good grace. How does it 
please you ?” 

“It interferes with the digestion ” I said. “I have read it in 
a book of physick ” 

“You should try every experience once,” he answered, “and 
Heaven knows, it were death to go through life without trusting 
oneseif to the experiences. Take hashish, and you become a 
religious man—is it not worth a momentary relapse of digestion 
to become a religious man on the instant f For my part,” he 
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turned to Mahmood, “I hold nothing so delectable as to sleep 
with a Persian girl with the taste of hashish in my mouth.” 

“And why a Persian girl?” I asked. 

He burst out laughing: “Because it is the height of experience 
to do just that—to sleep with less would be child’s play, and to 
sleep with more would be to enter paradise too soon for my 
taste.” Then he laughed, and at that moment I heard sabres 
clanking and the cries of runners, and when I looked out of the 
window, the whole courtyard seemed to be filled with Rajput 
warriors. 

# * & 

Even now, when I have learned to love Hindustan with my 
heart, and not my eyes only, I am compelled to think of those 
few moments when it seemed that the juice of this land lay in 
my open palms, and all its glory lay before me. There was 
Meriam, but of her I shall speak later. There was the first day 
I arrived at Agra, the first day when I saw the steaming walls 
of Surat, and there were some battles which occurred later, and 
much sadness, which is also a kind of glory; but of those 
moments when the air becomes a mirror of things seen and 
felt, none pleased me more than my first encounter with 
Prince Kurram. 

And yet I have no reason to be pleased with my experience. 
Untold consequences came of this meeting, and yet, as I re¬ 
member it now, I did nothing to deserve the prince’s interest, 
and indeed I had been drugged with hashish which Nicholas 
Orme had placed in the sweetmeats. 

As soon as we heard the sabres clanking and the sound of 
trumpets, we rose to our feet, and ran down the stairs. Nicholas 
Orme whispered to me: “It is altogether an unusual honour—a 
prince of the royal house has never visited the English Factory 
before.” In the courtyard, the Prince was already dismounting 
from his horse and waving the soldiers aside. It was dusk, the 
first stars were shining and a coolness came from the fountains; 
and never had the courtyard looked so beautiful as when it was 
filled with Rajput guards with flowing yellow cloaks and yellow 
turbans. 
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Now that I have known the Prince for more years than I can 
remember, some of the details of our first meeting escape me. 
He seemed even then to be a being apart, enclosed in loneliness 
as in a grave; and I remember there was something in the 
quality of his smile which affected me deeply, for it suggested 
great power and not a little feminine anxiety, as though he 
desired always to please, but if he failed to please, he would 
show anger and ferocity as readily. His skin was a pale olive 
tinged with gold, almost transparent, his eyelids were heavy, 
and he wore a carefully trimmed beard the colour of an eagle’s 
feather. He wore a gold brocade coat over a shirt of sheer white 
lawn, and a turban of yellow silk, into which there was affixed 
a heron feather set in a gold pin, and he wore a belt of pure-gold 
rope studded with many diamonds. His fingers were almost 
hidden under rings of emeralds and diamonds; looped around 
his neck were three chains of pearls and a fourth of rubies; 
through the silk brocade of his coat I could see glistening arm- 
bands beneath, and as though one was not sufficiently blinded 
by so many jewels, he wore a waistband or girdle of square-cut 
emeralds of so pure a water that every one of them reminded 
me of our Devonshire streams under a midsummer sun. But 
what was more surprising was that when he walked he carried 
himself like a soldier and seemed to be impeded by the weight 
of the jewels he wore, and even to dislike them ; his body under 
the coloured clothes moved impatiently towards us; and after 
the first moment the jewels were forgotten, and you saw only 
the dark-brown eyes, the high forehead and delicate nose of 
the young prince who strode across the courtyard, past the 
fountains and the kneeling servants, smiling at Mahmood and 
Nicholas Orme as though they were his brothers. 

For my part, I watched closely the behaviour of Nicholas 
Orme, determined not to shame him by too great an ignorance. 
I bowed when Nicholas Orme bowed. I lifted my hands to my 
forehead as he did, and when the Prince came close to me, I 
took his hand and lifted it to my lips and attempted to conquer 
my nervousness. It was dusk, yet I had the oddest impression 
that the Prince was someone who belonged to noonday, there 
was so much shining about him. Nicholas Orme introduced me 
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in Persian. The Prince nodded repeatedly and gazed at me 
with a tranquil expression of tenderness, and I knew then that 
they were talking about the guns I was making for him. Once 
Prince Kurram turned sharply in my direction and asked me a 
question in Persian. They all waited for me to answer, and then 
Mahmood burst out laughing and translated the question into 
English. I said the guns were already waiting for their first 
trials, and within a week I hoped they would be equipped for 
His Majesty. The Prince nodded, and then, while the eunuchs 
ran up the stairs with lighted tapers, the Prince climbed after 
them, and we followed behind him. I learned later that this 
was a mark of great trust, for wherever he went he was usually 
surrounded on all sides by his bodyguards. 

I had not seen the women. It was only when we were com¬ 
fortably sitting on the floor in Nicholas Orme’s room that I 
noticed them coming in one by one. They were veiled in thin 
Kashmir shawls, and they wore gowns of transparent silks with 
much jewellery, and they were heavily scented. Nicholas 
Orme’s room was large, but the twelve eunuch guards and the 
five women crowded it until there seemed to be no place un¬ 
occupied either by one of our servants or by one of the Prince’s 
retainers. The sherbet was handed round on silver salvers. 
Mahmood was continually whispering to the Prince, and I no¬ 
ticed that they smiled together and even, according to the 
custom in Hindustan among friends, held hands. With his back 
to the wall, facing Nicholas Orme, sitting cross-legged, with 
trays of sweetmeats in front of him, his face lit by the burning 
tapers transfixed into the wall, the Prince seemed to be en¬ 
throned and to dominate us all. 

There occurred during the long evening a strange incident 
that delighted me. Mahmood had decided to act as my inter¬ 
preter, for at that time I knew hardly a word of the Persian 
tongue. I told Mahmood that I understood almost nothing of 
what they were saying, but, at the same time, by their gestures 
and intonations I understood everything. This remark was 
translated to the Prince. He gazed at me silently for some 
while, then he leaned forward and grasped my hand and said: 
“Then we shall understand each other always.” I could have 
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sWorn he had said this in English, but a moment later Mahmood 
was translating the words I had already understood. I nodded 
and bowed to the Prince, he nodded in return, and motioned 
me to come closer. It was some time before I realised that he 
was holding my hand. 

At this time Prince Kurram was about twenty-nine years old 
and had already fought three campaigns of his own. Although 
he affected an air of great delicacy, he held himself well, and 
there was in his expression a continual inquiring look. I ob¬ 
served that he was continually asking questions. Occasionally, 
he would turn to one of the eunuchs and demand that some¬ 
thing that had been said be recorded. He smiled eagerly and 
pleasantly when he was listening, but there were moments when 
his face grew suddenly hard, and such moments occurred more 
especially when he was speaking about his guns. He held great 
stores of them in secret places distributed throughout the Em¬ 
pire; but he complained that the Dutch had sold him guns that 
exploded, and he hoped more of the Englishmen. He asked 
about our customs. He pointed to the portraits and swords 
on the wall, and asked about their origin. He never ate any¬ 
thing unless it was first tasted by one of his eunuchs or one of 
the dancing-girls, and he explained that he had brought the 
dancing-girls for our amusement, not his own, and at a sign 
from him they sang and danced for us. At such moments, 
sipping the Persian wine and sitting on the right hand of the 
Prince, I believed myself in Paradise. 

All the time, I was quietly studying him. Already I had met 
many Indians, but none who possessed such a studied gravity 
of manner, such gentleness, such quiet laughter, or such courte¬ 
ous speech. The Persian tongue is like the Italian, a soft and 
comforting thing, flashing like sunlight on wine, not harsh like 
the Hindee tongue or a mixture of three or four languages, like 
our own. The Prince lifted the wine-flagon and poured the wine 
into his own glass, and-1 remember that the sound of the wine 
flowing into the glass was like the sound of his own words. Now, 
he no longer offered sweetmeats to the eunuchs to taste, but fed 
greedily—small slithers of lamb on wooden spits, with salted 
almonds, or mushrooms filled with mince, or little cakes; and 
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all the time he was talking quite openly of intrigues in the 
palace or of his wars. And as he spoke I would listen and wait 
for the translation, but nearly always I understood what he was 
saying without the help of Mahmood or Nicholas Orme. 

It was towards midnight when Nicholas Orme leaned for¬ 
ward and said: “Your Highness, you will do us a great honour 
to attend the trial of the guns. May we expect your Highness’s 
presence when the time comes ?” 

Prince Kurram shrugged his shoulders. 

“My time is not my own,” he answered. “I have a thousand 
duties to perform. You understand, I am at the mercy of for¬ 
tune—no one is so much at the mercy of fortune as a prince 
of the Royal House. But I assure you that, out of my friend¬ 
ship for you, I shall do my best to be present, and if I cannot 
be present, I shall send someone worthy to take my place.” His 
voice dropped to a half-whisper, and he went on: “There are 
things that you will not understand, or perhaps you understand 
them only too well. My father is growing weak. I need say no 
more, but it means that I have to be present every day at the 
Court, I dare not go out; new favourites appear every day, and 
though I am given the title, ‘Shah’, and great powers, how can 
I employ my powers when I am surrounded with courtiers I 
cannot trust ? In the English Company, you trust each other; 
but at the Court, no one trusts one another. I shudder when I 
think of my responsibilities to the people, and when I think of 
the Amirs who are growing rich every day on the spoils they 
have taken from the people, but what can I do ? I am human. 
I read all the documents that are sent to me. I judge criminals 
and travel, whenever possible. But what do I knowV 9 He 
paused, and sipped sherbet, and then went on hurriedly: “I 
have executed three men this morning for giving me false in¬ 
formation. To-morrow I may execute three more. It is 
senseless to be a ruler without powers. And, meanwhile, the 
people are complaining because the Empress is attending the 
morning ceremonies and she has taken the power in her hands, 
and the peasants are paying more taxes than ever, and there are 
revolts in the north. For the sake of the country, I pray that 
I shall soon come to the throne, for there was never a time 
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when a just rule was so necessary as now-” He was speak¬ 

ing passionately and softly and, at the same time, with great 
strength, so that his voice seemed to be tempered like steel; 
anger flashed across his face, and I saw that he sometimes 
turned his head in the direction of the palace, and all the time 
the dancing-girls turned their heads away, and I was sure they 
were shuddering. 

“It is worse than ever now,” he went on a few moments later. 
“There is no justice, and there is no Emperor. The country is 
ruled by the Amirs, and the Empress. The army is weakened 
by luxury. I can depend on the Rajput soldiers, but who else 
can I depend on ? I need help—I need it quickly, and I expect 
it from you, and I shall insist on it—oh, I do not mean in guns 
only, and I certainly do not mean that you should send us more 
missionaries; but I shall need your advice at all times, and it 
must be honest advice. I shall be merciless to those who give 
me false advice. And then there is this other matter which we 
both have close to our hearts, and it is this—Hindustan is 
greater than us all, and we must serve her for her own sake, 
forgetting her rewards: and I beg you to think about these 
things, for there is little time now to think on anything else.” 

It was a strange speech and, as he said it, he would turn from 
Nicholas Orme to Mahmood, and from Mahmood to me; and 
all the while he spoke in that soft, low voice, like someone 
announcing a momentous change of policy. It was only later 
that I realized he had been holding my hand, holding it so hard 
that his nails had bitten into my flesh and raised little purple 
welts. Nicholas Orme’s expression changed, grew harder, more 
sombre and more resilient, as though he too would become steel, 
and then suddenly the Prince smiled and said: “What I have 
said is secret, and you must promise not to reveal it for your 
lives’ sake; but for myself I shall leave as soon as the guns are 
ready for the Deccan, and I shall never return while the 
Emperor, my father, is alive.” 

Mahmood interrupted at this point and said some words in 
Persian which, by the expression on his face, though the words 
were never translated to me, I understood to be words of sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. The Prince nodded to him. The 
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dancing-girls danced for us once more. We heard soldiers enter¬ 
ing the courtyard, and shortly afterwards the captain of the 
Rajputs came up the stairs and announced that they were 
ready to escort the Prince to the Red Fort. More tapers were 
lit. Through the windows, I caught a glimpse of the soldiers, 
with their muskets and arquebuses, waiting patiently in their 
yellow robes, and there floated up the long stairway the scent 
of fresh herbs and incense, and a few moments later, to the 
sound of cracking whips and the hooves of Afghan ponies, we 
heard the procession move away. All this had happened so 
suddenly that I could hardly believe the Prince was no longer 
present in the room. 

“And what do you think of him ?” Nicholas Orme turned to 
me. “Is he not the perfect prince ? Is it not good to serve under 
so princely a man ?” 

I nodded, for words did not come to me easily. I stayed a 
few moments more, and then, as I walked down the stairs with 
Nicholas Orme, he asked me again what I thought and I could 
only speak of my gratitude, and of how he seemed to me a man 
of great parts and strange cunning: a good friend, but a terrible 
enemy if one should incur his displeasure. 

“But isn’t that what a king should be ?” Nicholas Orme in¬ 
sisted. “He is cruel and capricious, but the cruelty is necessary 
and the capriciousness comes from lack of knowledge. But how 
eagerly he tries to learn! And what a lucky person you are to 
have all those marks of favour. He treated you more kindly 
than he treated anyone else. You are made for life. Didn’t I 
tell you that you would become a prince of Hindustan ? I assure 
you on my honour that I have done nothing to arrange this 
—his marks of affection for you grew from his knowledge of 
you—a single glance, and he had summed you up; and then, 
too, dear fellow, he will invite you to the palace; he will put 
more and more trust in you if you build him a good gun or 
two, and think how useful you will be for the English cause.” 

I was half inclined to say that, though the Prince had treated 
me kindly, I was not aware of any special marks of favour, and 
Nicholas Orme must have read my thoughts, for he went on: 
“He held your hand. It is a mark of the most especial favour, 
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and shows that he has complete reliance on you. What is more, 
he asked Mahmood in Persian whether there was any particular 
desire of yours which he could fulfil, and Mahmood answered 
that he did not know, but would ask of you: and so I implore 
you to think of some desire which the Prince can reward you 
with. And now, my dear fellow, I will send one of my servants 
to accompany you home, for you must rise early and work on 
your guns.” 

I bade farewell to Nicholas Orme after refusing the assistance 
of his servant, and for some time I must have remained in the 
courtyard, for I saw the lights high above me, and once I heard 
Mahmood and Nicholas Orme laughing together; then the lights 
went out, the whole courtyard was darkened except for a single 
oil-lamp high up beneath the stone archway. As I walked to my 
own rooms, I thought of the strange phrases of the young 
prince: Hindustan is greater than us all , and we must serve her 
for her own sake, forgetting her rewards. And that other phrase, 
which was more terrifying and more sombre than any of the 
others: I shall never return while the Emperor , my father , is alive. 
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OF A MTSTERIOUS ENCOUNTER IN THE DARKNESS 
AND THE TERRIBLE CONSEQUENCES BROUGHT ON 
BT A PRINCE 

T hat night i could not sleep, it was one 

of those nights when the full Indian moon shone 
through the blue glass of my window and, though I 
tossed and turned for several hours, my brain was full 
of the fumes of hashish and Persian wine, and I remember I 
envied Mahmood and Nicholas Orme, who swore blindly that 
hashish helped them to sleep, even though it gave terrible night¬ 
mares. I could not sleep. The mocking-bird sang in the court¬ 
yard, drowning the soft sound of plashing waters. Every word 
I had heard, every intonation of the young Prince’s voice, his 
gestures, his effortless and uncanny graces, all these wheeled 
through my brain like the vision of Ezekiel; and though I shut 
my eyes and composed myself to solitary meditations, I could 
not banish the presence of the Prince, who seemed to be in the 
room, wearing his belt of emeralds, with rings of diamonds on 
his fingers. 

I am accustomed to sleep passing well even in an Indian 
summer, but to-night I was like someone who is removed from 
a state of grace. Perhaps it was the excitement. Perhaps it 
was that the Prince had aroused in me a feeling of allegiance 
too great to bear. Would I be his loyal slave, as I suspect he 
desired, for there was about him the air of the slave-master? 
Was it true, as I was beginning to suspect, that I was weapon¬ 
less without him ? Would I serve him to the end, loyal only to 
his youthful Majesty ? Had our stars crossed, and were we made 
for one another ? 

I was half ashamed of these speculations. I knew, as anyone 
else might have known, that it had been no more than a lucky 
encounter: perhaps I should never see him again, he would go 
to the Deccan, with his retinues of yellot^robed Rajput war- 
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riors and iron-studded elephants and war-horses caparisoned in 
Persian taffeta, a strange and solitary young prince with a 
terrible destiny written across his eyes; for already I was aware, 
though dimly, of the great role he would be called upon to play, 
and it seemed to me that, though he possessed strength and 
courage, there was too much sweetness in his face, and he wore 
the robes of power with difficulty. 

I could not sleep for thinking of the Prince, and it must have 
been about three o’clock in the morning that I abandoned all 
effort to sleep. I bathed without disturbing my servant and 
without lighting any tapers. The moon bathed every room in 
my courtyard; the blue mullions seemed to swell in the torren¬ 
tial blue light; every thing, every tree, every stone in the court¬ 
yard, was drowned in this opaque blue light which enlarged all 
things and gave them a trembling and jewel-like sheen. I 
dressed quickly in the long gown with the red sash which I often 
wore, and then went out into the courtyard. Sentries dozed. 
Chipmunks raced up the trees at my approach. The fountains 
were still playing. As I walked, I saw my long, dark shadow 
falling across the fountains, and for some reason this surprised 
me, and was it imagination which told me that my shadow had 
unaccountably assumed the shadowy colours of a rainbow ? 

I had no idea where I was going. I crept into the shade of 
the long porticoes, where it was cooler, taking care to step over 
the Indian coolies who lay sleeping on the hard stone. I thought 
of going to Nicholas Orme’s room, for I felt certain that he, 
too, was sleepless; but when I reached his courtyard there were 
no signs of any lamps burning. Once I was heldup by a sleeping 
sentry in the uniform of the India Company, with gold sash 
and gold epaulettes and a drawn sabre; but, though he gave 
the order to halt, I saw that his eyes were closed, he was repeat¬ 
ing his orders in sleep. I passed him quickly, and made my way 
to the great barn-like armoury, where the crucibles for the 
falconets were lying in deep shadow. 

What was strange was not the silence, nor the scents of the 
acacia trees, nor the throbbing of my sleepless blood. I felt a 
curious lightheartedness, and knew that dawn would soon be 
coming, and, for some reason which I shall never determine, I 
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kept close to the shadows. There was an iron grille to the 
armoury, but no doors. I had the key, and I was glad that the 
gates were in shadow. I looked carefully around, surprised that 
there were no guards; and I remember that it was about this 
time I felt an insensate rage towards the sleeping guards. Were 
England’s valuables to be at the mercy of any cunning thief ? 
I had half a mind to raise the alarm. I thought I could see 
someone moving among the guns, something swift and elusive 
and naked, the colour of bronze; but it was only another 
shadow, darker than the rest. I waited for a while, to bring my 
breath back, then I slipped inside the armoury and closed the 
door behind me. 

Though I could see little, my eyes grew accustomed to the 
positions of things. The huge royal falconet, in its bed of sand, 
lay against the left wall, the others were dispersed around the 
foundry. The bedded coals gleamed behind the iron shield. The 
smell of bronze was in the air, and there was another smell—the 
sharp and rancid smell of the Hindee workers who had filled 
the huge room during the working-hours. It was as though 
their sweat and their clamouring still hung on the air, and it 
was not difficult to imagine them, with their thin black legs, 
present in this room, where all vestige of men was absent; and, 
seeing their oiled, black faces and ragged turbans in my imagin¬ 
ation, it was with difficulty that I prevented myself from giving 
orders, demanding why the furnace was not lit or why the floor 
was not swept of sand—a thousand oddities occurred to me. 
And then—and this too seemed to be a fruit of the imagin¬ 
ation—I thought I heard quick breathing, and I could have 
sworn that the sound came from behind the huge royal falconet. 

I must have stayed there for half an hour, wandering round 
the great barn, seeing that everything was in order. From time 
to time, I was conscious of the sound of breathing, but I began 
to believe it was my own, though for safety’s sake I kept a 
weather eye open for the gates in case someone should slip past. 
It was strange to me how the scents of the Indians hung in the 
air, and stranger still was the half-certainty, growing into 
reasonable certitude, that someone else was present with me in 
the dark. I was unarmed. I took pains not to show myself 
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defenceless, and kept a hand on the place where a sword- 
guard might be; and then for a long while I remained silent, 
listening for the laboured sound of breathing again. 

I don’t know what trick of conscience or fate made me call 
out in a low voice: “Ali Khan, you can come out now.” 

There was no answer, but 1 was certain the huge, bearded 
foreman was there. 

“Come out, Ali Khan, or it will be worse for you.” 

Still no answer, but the breathing became more laboured 
than ever, and I knew now with a certainty I had never known 
before that he was hiding behind the forge. I could almost see 
where he was, hidden by the open door of the forge. I knew he 
was waiting to spring. I backed against the wall, and waited 
for him, and shouted again: “I know you are there. I’ve seen 
you, Ali Khan. You may have good reason to be there, but 
if you haven’t, may God have mercy on your soul.” 

Then he sprang. It was like a bar of hammered silver leaping 
out of shadow, naked except for the huge beard, with a reaping- 
hook in his hand, and I knew as he came nearer that his body 
was oiled. Something hissed past me. It was the reaping-hook, 
which clattered against some iron sheets near the wall, making 
a sound to wake up all the sentries in the neighbourhood. The 
next I remember was that Ali Khan had thrown himself upon 
me, I felt his hot breath and the roughness of his beard, and 
through the thin silk gown I was wearing I felt the oiliness of 
his rough skin. He was a head taller than I was, powerfully 
built. I had no hope of vanquishing him, and his first grip of 
oiled fingers on my throat silenced me. I tore his fingers away, 
and butted him with my knees, and somehow we fell to the 
sandy floor and rolled over each other and there was no sound 
except our heavy breathing, like the grunts of pigs when they 
are being fed. I was sick with horror. I could see little of him, 
but I was conscious of the strength of his despair, the softness of 
his stomach and the powerful engines of his shoulders, and how 
we hungered for each other’s blood. The heat of his mouth was 
on me. I pulled at the soft hair of his chest, and he squealed in 
agony, and lunged out at me, and for the first time I saw the 
whites of his eyes rolling, and caught a glimpse of moonlight on 
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the liquid sweat running over him. We were edging towards 
the reaping-hook. The moonlight hollowed it out, and I knew 
that I could reach it, but I did not know whether he knew; 
and we were both out of breath, madly striking each other over 
the face till the blood flowed sweet and oily over us. I heard 
myself saying: “May God have mercy on you, Ali Khan,” while 
I pulled at his beard and tried to dig my thumbs in his eyes, 
and then he began whimpering with pain and agony. Then he 
slipped from me, and the next I knew, Ali Khan was running 
towards the furnace. I shouted after him: “Don’t touch the 
flames.” It was a mad thing to say, but I knew he was attempt¬ 
ing to throw himself on the glowing coals. He opened the 
furnace gate, covered his face with one hand to protect his eyes 
from the glare of the coals, and with the other he flung the gate 
wide open, one huge knee against the iron door for leverage. 
Then I remember he groaned and cursed like a madman, and 
threw himself down on the bed of coals. Afterwards, the gate 
clanged with a sound like breaking glass. 

When I flung the gate open, he was no longer on the coals, 
but had rolled screaming into the dark space near the wall; all 
the time he was in agony, and there came from him the smell 
of burnt flesh and hair. Then I took hold of his feet and dragged 
him out. He lay moaning on a bed of sand. 

By this time the guards were shouting, and I heard the foun¬ 
tains plashing and the first orioles singing. I could hear win¬ 
dows being opened and the sound of running feet. Dawn was 
coming up. A thin green light flooded the dark foundry. The 
guards came and looked down at the burnt, shrieking thing on 
the sand, and did nothing; and I was too overcome by the long 
struggle to do anything. Then Nicholas Orme came running 
into the foundry in his nightshirt. 

“What is all this shrieking about ?” he said with an air of dis¬ 
taste, then seeing Ali Khan writhing in the sand, he went on: 
“Is it wolves ? What is it ? Why is he lying there ?” There had 
been rumours of a pack of wolves hunting in the neighbour¬ 
hood. “What the devil has happened, Stephen ? Open your 
mouth—well, have the wild-cats been attacking you, too ?” 

It was like madness, the way Nicholas Orme stood there in 
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the flapping nightshirt, sniffing the smell of burning in the air 
and thinking about wolves. I believe he expected a wolf to 
spring on him from the shadows. 

I said nothing. I was breathing heavily, damp with sweat. 
Everything in the foundry seemed to have changed. I could not 
understand what had happened. Why the reaping-hook ? Why 
the savagery of Ali Khan’s attack on me ? Nicholas Orme was 
speaking quietly to Ali Khan, and I believe he was looking at 
me suspiciously. From time to time Ali Khan nodded his head: 
he wasn’t screaming so much now. Nicholas Orme sent out for 
a doctor, and the light began to dazzle outside, the fruit-trees 
in the courtyard gleaming in clusters of white petals and the 
fountains playing higher than ever. For some reason, I went 
to look at the small guns stacked along the wall. 

What was strange was that there were little heaps of fruit 
and flowers at the muzzle ends, red juices, inscriptions in chalk. 
I hadn’t seen these before. I called to one of the guards, pointed 
to the guns and asked who had put the fruit and flowers there 
—was it some kind of offering ? The guard reddened, turned 
his head away and there was a look of terrible fear on his face. 

“What does it say?” I asked. “Is it a prayer for the gun?” 

“No.” He corrected himself a moment later, looking more 
afraid than ever. “It’s a prayer—a curse, yes, a curse-” 

“And who wrote it ?” 

“Ali Khan.” 

At that moment, everything happened at once. There was a 
shout from Ali Khan, his body burnt and bleeding and stained 
white by the coals; he jumped up and began hopping across 
the courtyard, his arms flaying and his great beard billowing, 
screaming at the top of his voice. Nicholas Orme straightened 
himself, his whole face suddenly covered with thick sweat. 
Someone began firing at Ali Khan. He slid into the shadows of 
the colonnades, and I heard the sound of muskets being fired, 
the shots re-echoing through long corridors, and Nicholas Orme 
was striding through the courtyard and shouting orders, and 
the first workmen were coming to the foundry. The guards 
were spitting on the black charcoal writing on the guns. There 
were no more sounds of firing. And soon Nicholas Orme 
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returned to say that Ali Khan was still alive; he had been shot 
through the leg, but it was a small matter, for he would be put 
to the torture. “And I shall commend you to the Prince,” he 
went on, “but I shall not be able to tell the Prince why I com¬ 
mend you—it would give him nightmares to know that they 
were placing curses on his guns. He is a man who hates curses, 
and fears them more than malicious acts against his body; and 
for myself, I must congratulate you for behaving with singular 
justice in this matter, and you will be rewarded by the 
Company ” 

I said I wanted no reward, and was in no heart to think of 
the man’s torture, since he had suffered enough. Nicholas Orme 
smiled a frightening and very cynical smile, showing all his 
teeth. 

“I shall explain nothing now,” he said, “but many things will 
be explained to you later—and now I must leave you to write 
a report to Sir Humphrey, or better still I shall have breakfast 
with him and announce the news myself. As for you, you should 
heal your wounds and thank the stars that have led you on 
this adventure.” 

I paid no attention to his advice, but returned to my room 
and dressed hurriedly. I heard the hammers beating in the 
foundry, and the noise of the draught-wind when the forge- 
gates are opened, and the songs of the labourers; and when I 
returned, there was no evidence of the strange events of the 
night, for the flowers and the curses were removed, and the 
men were working on the guns. 

# * & 

The city of Agra had never seemed more beautiful than dur¬ 
ing those days of late summer. Beyond the palaces of the nobles 
and the small huts of the Hindees, the sugar-cane ripened, 
mulberry-trees clung to the walls, and there were always cara¬ 
vans of horses coming down the hot, dusty roads from Ispahan 
or the Deccan. It was the time of mangoes, melons and small 
figs; cool courtyards in the shade of cypresses; the blue smoke 
of funeral pyres beside the river; long silences at midday. The 
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fountains played in the flower-gardens of red marigolds and 
small Persian tulips, which looked more like lacquered imita¬ 
tions than real tulips. At the hour of noon, even the English 
factory slept. 

I had no desire to stay in the factory that noontime. I had 
worked half-heartedly during the morning, but the memory of 
the night’s events haunted me, and the smell of burning seemed 
to hang in the air. During the morning, a messenger came with 
news from England. I read my letters briefly. My sister Imogen 
had given birth to a child, Augustus had laid the keel of a forty- 
ton ship for King James, my mother was ailing, and my father 
could see a little better. I laid the letters on the tallboy in my 
room, told my servants I would be absent till late and then 
made my way to the river. 

On the way to the river, the streets are wider, and they are 
better paved than in London, the trees give a closer shade, and 
there is about this part of the city I do not know what splen¬ 
dour which makes it superior to all other cities I have known. 
Here, the city is shaped in a half-moon along the banks of the 
river, and high above everything hangs the great red sandstone 
fort. Here, in the shade, I wandered leisurely, and sometimes 
I would remember the battle with Ali Khan, but mostly I was 
content to watch the people or look into the courtyards of the 
Mogul nobles, all gold-leaf and marble. All the time, I was con¬ 
scious of a deep humming sound: the sound of life, the vigour 
of the Hindees, the continual distant beating of gongs. The 
very earth, the bark of trees, the sap and the juices of flowers, 
the trembling roots beneath the earth, the buildings and the 
river, all were humming, all were creeping with life. The women 
in the streets in their coloured saris, the brown, naked children, 
the men with dhotis—these were the people I worshipped, and 
it pleased me to rub shoulders with them; I liked their smiles, 
their intense faces and those eyes that seemed to be bruised by 
so much exposure to the sun, and best of all I liked the lift of 
their faces, their glory in the sun. 

So I watched them closely and made my way down to the 
river, where there was no wind and the reeds hung motionless, 
and they were bathing in the yellow turmoil of the Jumna. It 
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is a sacred river, and I could understand its sacredness, for it 
flowed violently, carrying ships, marigolds, and the ashes of the 
dead on its broad bosom. I saw priests and artisans, old women 
and youths, and all were quietly chanting there, their faces 
raised to the sun, their foreheads painted with bright colours; 
the girls bathed unashamedly: there was more shame in the 
young men. But seeing them handsome there in the strong sun¬ 
light, I was not conscious of shame, though sometimes I would 
come upon a young Hindee girl who smiled at me, and I would 
remember the words of Nicholas Orme: “Do as you please— 
there are no laws against our pleasure .” I do not know whether 
he said precisely these words, but he said words like them often 
enough. 

Then, while I was dreaming of all those hot pleasures of the 
senses, I saw the body of a man being wrapped in a sheet and 
placed tenderly on crossed logs. Oil was poured on him, women 
beat their breasts and an old priest began chanting. There was 
a crown of faded marigolds over the head of the dead man. The 
fire leaped up to heaven in a sheet of blue smoke, and for half 
an hour, like someone bemused, I must have watched the body 
burning, seeing the logs turn to a white powder and the body 
shrivel within the cloth; but for some reason the crown of mari¬ 
golds was not burnt, and a little while later I saw a cow come 
ambling along the bank, picking its way through cinders and 
mud down to the cotton-wrapped corpse, and then, very slowly, 
it began to munch the wreath of marigolds. Afterwards, I 
returned to the English factory, but all the way back I thought 
of the green-and-yellow river, the throngs of dark worshippers 
on its banks, the blazing corpse and the wreath of marigolds. 

* * * 


“Where have you been ?” Nicholas Orme shouted after me 
as I entered the courtyard of the English Company. “We have 
sent messengers for you everywhere.” 

I was too startled to reply at once. 

“I have been down to the river,” I answered. “It was hot, and 
besides there is no work until four of the afternoon,” 
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“No work, indeed! Sir Humphrey has been calling for you, 
and the Company is at its wits’ end without you. Let us be 
honest. You were weary of the events of last night, isn’t that 
so ? And you went with your servants down to the river-” 

“I went alone, Nicholas Orme, for my greater pleasure and 
my greater profit. I have seen nothing of Agra since I have 
been here, and now at least I have seen the river.” 

“You could see it better from the royal palace.” 

It must have been a flash of Devonshire flint that made me 
answer: “A pox on palaces. You see better from the dust. I’ve 
learned more about how people live by going to the river than 
by a month of palaces. I’ve seen twenty million Hindees going 
about their lawful purposes—it was enough to shame the devil. 
Oh, I am not complaining of their filth, but at least let me 
complain of their poverty-” 

“Since when has poverty become a crime ?” Nicholas Orme 
said tartly. “Do you know the Company rules ? An Officer of 
the Company must proceed at all times in state, on a palanquin, 
surrounded by four native guards and held by four native 
bearers, uniformed and provided with fans, cutlasses, some 
means by which his face may be concealed from the people—I’ll 
show you the rules. They are rules on which our prestige de¬ 
pends. Are you so ignorant that you haven’t read them ?” 

I confessed that I must have read them at Surat, but no one 
had shown them to me in Agra. 

Nicholas Orme said: “You are becoming impertinent, Mr. 
Taverner, and I would not forgive you for your impertinence 
except that Sir Humphrey is calling for you now in the council 
room.” His voice dropped to a whisper. “A terrible thing has 
happened. Prince Kurram has heard about the events of last 
night. He asks that Ali Khan shall be surrendered to him.” 

“And you will do this ?” 

“We are trying to find some way to avoid so evil a fate for 
the man. You must have patience and circumspection, Mr. 
Taverner. The prestige of the English factory, as I need not 
remind you-” 

By this time, we were already outside the council chamber. 
Nicholas Orme brushed off the specks of dust from my doublet 
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and breeches, handed me his sword—for I had forgotten to 
wear my sword on my journey to the river—and led me into 
the chamber, whispering in my ear that I must show no sign 
that I had been wandering near the river. 

The council chamber of the English factory at this time was a 
broad square room fitted out in the Persian fashion, with marble 
panelling and a small fountain iii the centre of the room. Round 
the fountain were arranged silk carpets with several mattresses 
beneath them; quilted bolsters decorated with Persian patterns 
of roses and lilacs lay against the wall. At the far end of the 
room Sir Humphrey was reclining, while a servant in a red 
uniform fanned him, continually and relentlessly, though all the 
while beads of sweat were falling like rain down his cheeks. 
From time to time, he took sweatmeats from a little tray of 
silver filigree which a native boy brought for him. 

“Sir Humphrey, Mr. Taverner has been unavoidably delayed 
by work in the sheds,” Nicholas Orme announced in his high 
voice. 

I could see Sir Humphrey because a shaft of light fell on his 
face, but it was some moments before I recognised the other 
members of the Company in the room. 

“I am glad you have come, Mr. Taverner,” Sir Humphrey 
boomed across the half-darkness of the great hall. “Pray be 
seated.” He waved his hand in the direction of a bolster not far 
from where he was reclining. “We have been waiting for you. 
Mr. Orme says you were unavoidably detained, and I shall take 
Mr. Orme’s excuse in the place of any that you may invent for 
my greater pleasure. The foreman Ali Khan, a trusted man in 
our employ, is under arrest for one of the gravest charges known 
to this Company; to wit, he has defaced the property of the 
Company with signs and abracadabras-” 

It was one of those speeches which Sir Humphrey made every 
day of his life. His ornate periods, the gruff voice, the quota¬ 
tions from the masters, his drooping eyelids—all these were 
such as to make us conscious of his presence, and only of his 
presence. I could see that he knew nothing about the affair 
except what Mr. Orme had told him. Half-asleep, holding his 
eyes open with difficulty, he looked like an elephant, a very 
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slow and drooping elephant, with little tusks and a long trunk, 
all robed in scarlet, and wearing white leggings and roses on 
his shoes. And in front of him, stripped to a loincloth, his chest 
covered with a soft black fur, his face swollen and the skin 
broken in places all over his body and two bandages on his legs, 
stood Ali Khan. 

I do not remember all that Sir Humphrey said. He made 
little gestures with his hands in a manner suggesting that the 
affair was of no importance, or rather it was of the most momen¬ 
tous importance, the affair had come to the ears of the Mogul 
court and exemplary punishment was expected. But what kind 
of punishment, he could not as yet determine; it would depend 
upon unforeseeable circumstances. Meanwhile, the Company 
must take the lesson to heart and to all the servants of the 
Company he would, since it so pleased him, deliver a message: 
and the message was that we should always be watchful and 
vigilant and curious to serve the Company at our great pleasure. 
All the time, Nicholas Orme was gazing down at his fingernails 
and muttering something under his breath. Ali Khan said 
nothing. Sometimes he bared his teeth, but more often he 
simply stared straight ahead in the sunlight. 

“And now I shall ask Mr. Stephen Taverner to relate what 
happened during the night,” Sir Humphrey was saying. 

I explained as best I could, but I could not keep my eyes 
away from Ali Khan. He had been a good foreman. I remem¬ 
bered how he had helped me, how he had strained to make the 
guns as perfect as possible; and now all the incidents of the 
morning acquired a strangely unreal light. I could not believe 
that I had fought with him in the darkness. I could not believe 
he was hiding there, and had thrown himself upon me with the 
strength of madness. There are moments when the most cred¬ 
ible things take on an air of madness. Why the flowers and 
fruit ? Why the scribbling on the gun, even if the scribbling 
was some kind of curse ? All these things went through my mind 
as I spoke of the morning’s affair, and I was trying to make 
every kind of excuse for the poor, wounded man who stood 
there, but Nicholas Orme interrupted, saying: “There must be 
a motive here, Sir Humphrey, and I cannot but doubt that the 
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motive is clear.” Then, with a flourish, he allowed me to 
continue my report. 

For my part, I continued to plead for Ali Khan’s life, remark¬ 
ing that the man had suffered enough and we could hardly 
fashion our guns without the use of good workmen, and there 
was no proof that Ali Khan himself had cursed the guns we 
were making. I thought I detected the briefest of smiles on Ali 
Khan’s face; but the smile vanished as quickly as it had come, 
and became a look of the most abject terror when we heard 
the silver trumpets in the distance—only a Mogul prince was 
entitled to announce his presence by silver trumpets. Sir 
Humphrey made a gesture of despair. I think he knew there 
were dark forces at work, and though he desired to please 
Prince Kurram as much as any of us, he was a fair-minded man 
and wanted greater proof of guilt. 

“We must behave as the Prince dictates,” he said, dipping his 

hands in lavender-water. “It is not part of the Company’s-” 

But he did not go on, for the trumpets blew again, and Nicholas 
Orme went hurriedly to the door. A great shaft of golden light 
sprang through the open doorway, and in this shaft Prince Kur¬ 
ram, robed in white satin, with an egret’s feather in his turban, 
entered the room as though he were entering his own courtyard. 

It was not fury or revenge or even compassion which lit his 
proud features; nor hate, nor scorn, nor the desire to intimidate. 
He seemed indeed unmoved, as one who observes for a moment 
a half-naked and wounded beggar, and is about to pass on, but 
finds some detail memorable or inexplicable, and so stays to 
look longer on it. Prince Kurram gazed upon Ali Khan, and 
this gaze was answered by the prisoner with a steady stare; he 
made no gesture of reverence to the Prince, or any gesture 
whatsoever. Then, to my horror, the Prince turned to me, made 
the faintest gesture of recognition, and stood quietly regarding 
Ali Khan. Some cold and abstract anger must have been work¬ 
ing in him. Spies must have told him of the curses, and it was 
clear to me that he hated the curses as much as he hated men. 
There was the faintest sound of a steel spring clicking open; 
then he drew the long sword from its scabbard and without a 
word drove it through Ali Khan’s heart. 
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There was a gasp of amazement from the onlookers. I think 
we were all shocked into trembling indignation. There was 
nothing we could do. Ali Khan stood there for a moment, the 
sword passing clean through his body. He made no effort to 
defend himself. He could have hurled himself upon the Prince 
before the sword-thrust, just as men can, before they are hanged 
and quartered, hurl themselves, if it pleases them, on the hang¬ 
man; but a weakness prevents them. Instead, he had done 
nothing, and now looked surprised; and even when the long, 
slender sword was withdrawn he stood there as impassively as 
before, his eyes wide open. Then he groaned: “Your father’s 
curse be upon you,” and I remember how we froze with horror 
at these words. He tried now to move towards the Prince. It 
seemed incredible that the slender sword could work a death 
upon this man who had survived burning and shooting. Then 
he flexed his hands, his knees jerked, he opened his mouth and 
made a horrible grunting sound as his tongue came out between 
his lips, and then he fell forward on his face and a sigh broke 
from him. 

Very leisurely the Prince turned him over, by kicking him 
with his heels. Then from the small wound in the scarred and 
broken chest, a long, thin column of blood rose to a man’s 
height, then fell, and became at last no more than a thick, trick¬ 
ling stream. Prince Kurram bent over him, expressionless, his 
lips curling, and he was entirely careless of the fact that there 
were bloodstains on his white clothes. We said nothing. Very 
delicately, the Prince began to wipe the sword on a silk hand¬ 
kerchief and made for the door. The trumpets blew again, the 
gold-armoured Rajputs lifted him to his horse, Sir Humphrey 
turned his face away in indignation and pain, and I remember 
wondering whether, when Ali Khan spoke his curse upon the 
Prince in the name of the Emperor Jehangir, he knew that the 
Prince was standing before him, for surely he must have been 
blinded at the moment of the sword-thrust. 

There, in the great office of the English factory, we remained 
for some time before collecting our wits together. At last, some 
servants of the Company were ordered to cover the body of Ali 
Khan with a horse-cloth, and this was wrapped roughly round 
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poor Ali Khan. So much blood had escaped that he was very 
light to carry. 

I must have shown signs of being deeply moved, for Nicholas 
Orme was holding me by both arms. 

“You are looking ill, Stephen. Come into my rooms,” he was 
saying. 

I followed him blindly into the sun. I do not know why, but 
at that moment I felt morally certain the whole affair had been 
engineered by Nicholas Orme. But why? And who would 
benefit ? And surely one does not sacrifice one’s good foremen ? 
The sunlight dazzled in the courtyards, and I remember think¬ 
ing how damnable it was that the fountains were still playing. 
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IN WHICH I JOURNEY TO AN APPLE-ORCHARD , SET 
EYES ON THE PRINCE AGAIN AND SEE ABUNDANT 
SIGNS OE TREACHERY 

I LAY ON THE CUSHIONS IN NICHOLAS ORME’S 
room, while the sun came through the mullioned windows, 
and sometimes I would watch the peacocks strutting over 
the lawn, and sometimes I would fall into a half-sleep, 
in which the nightmares came again. I would see Ali Khan 
falling to the ground at the same moment that I saw the pea¬ 
cocks. When it was dark, I remember shouting: “Why did it 
have to happen ? I could not afford to lose him,” and then 
Nicholas Orme came through the shadows of the room, pressed 
a scented towel on my head, and whispered: “There is no harm 
done.” And this was worse than anything else, for then I knew 
that the affair was more mysterious than I had suspected. 

When the sun sank at last, I must have slept the drugged 
sleep of wine-takers, for there were still more vivid nightmares, 
but I could not move my body or my hands. I would wake up, 
see the bronze mirrors on the silver table beside me, and then 
I would hear Nicholas Orme’s voice encouraging me to dream. 
It was some kind of black magic, this power he had over me. 
I heard him talking in a low voice of all the favours that would 
come to me if I served Prince Kurram well. “Did I want to 
serve Prince Kurram ?” I would try to shake my head. “But 
see, Stephen, think of all the good he can do for thee, all the 
wealth he can offer thee. Art thou beyond these hopes ?” I was 
not beyond these baubles, but I had no desire to think of them 
on this day of bloodshed. Why did he do these things ? I think 
now that Nicholas Orme always treated me as a child, and 
though nothing displeased me more, there were times when it 
was possible to play his game more earnestly than he suspected, 
for at such moments I would babble on, and he would think 
bis words had entered my brain; but my babbling was only an 
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excuse to draw out his mind. So he attempted to encourage 
me now, telling me how to bow to Mogul royalty, how to 
advance towards the throne and what gestures to make if a 
royal dancing-girl threw a rose or a jasmine into my lap, till I 
could have screamed for forgiveness of speech, but nodded 
drunkenly, repeating after him the words he bade me say; till 
the stars came out and the blue jays sang on the trees and the 
voice of the bulbul drowned the night in song and some hashish 
he must have forced into my mouth lost its effect, and at such 
moments of awakening it was as though all the past was for¬ 
gotten and the present remained, the blood flowing so freshly 
in the veins that time itself seemed a tangible and precious 
thing. 

“Then you are all ready,” I heard Nicholas Orme’s voice 
booming in another room. “I’ll wake Stephen, and we’ll go to¬ 
gether.” There was a pause, and I heard Mahmood’s voice say¬ 
ing: “There is no need if he has no desire to go,” but Nicholas 
Orme broke in with a curse: “Christ’s nails! He’ll go if I desire 
him to go. Do you expect he has the strength of will to refuse!” 

“I expect nothing,” Mahmood answered, “except that he is 
stubborn, and if he has no mind to go-” 

All this conversation was pure delight to my awakening 
senses: I bathed in their glow, and as footsteps drew nearer I 
closed my eyes. When I opened them, Nicholas Orme’s face 
shone above me in candlelight. 

“Are you ready, Stephen ?” he asked. “The Prince has some 
paintings he desires to show us, and there are other things— 
perhaps dances,” and then, seeing the frown on my face, he 
went on hurriedly: “It is a fool’s errand to stay alone. Oh, I 
admit that what you have done is hardly deserving of so much 
credit, but you must see things as he sees them. Come, forget 
your conscience. There are empires to be built, and how can 
an Englishman serve his King better than by taking supper 
with a prince ?” 

I laughed, then, at his earnestness and desire to please; but 
I could not understand why he desired my presence so greatly, 
and once again there occurred to me the thought that perhaps 
Ali Khan was innocent of any crime, that all these strange 
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events had been deliberately contrived for the benefit of the 
Prince, who would believe there was a conspiracy against him 
and award those who had protected him; but at that moment 
Mahmood entered the room, wearing a silken tunic with a neck¬ 
lace of pearls, and though I detested his apparel for foppery, I 
could not miss the open look of his eyes: it seemed impossible 
that Mahmood was a conspirator. 

“Then you’ll come ?” Mahmood said, smiling. “I promise you 
the Prince will be on his best behaviour. He has particularly 
requested to see you. Of course, you could say you were ill. 
It is not difficult to find excuses for you, but you have no idea 
what pleasure you would give him.” 

It was not, I hope, the flattery of these words which con¬ 
vinced me it would be cowardice to refuse: what moved me was 
the fair, open look on Mahmood’s face, his suggestion that even 
if I refused to-night it would be impossible to refuse for long 
without incurring the Prince’s displeasure; and then I told my¬ 
self that if there was some conspiracy or other, then it was 
necessary that I should discover its roots, and by knowing what 
store of malice lay in the enemy’s minds I could protect the 
English interests better. So I yielded, and said I would go with 
them; but first I demanded to go to my own chambers and 
change my clothes, but they refused, saying that it was the 
custom at Court to wear Mogul dress, for this pleased Prince 
Kurram, and if I wore doublet and hose he would regard it as 
a sign of strangeness. The clothes were ready for me. I think 
Mahmood must have brought them: a long red overgown, silk 
trowze and a blue-sleeved jacket such that only the blue sleeves 
showed from under the gown, and there was a blue belt with 
buckles of gold filigree and a white silk turban with peacocks’ 
feathers, and all this, with gold sandals and a gold scabbard 
(though there was no sword in the scabbard), was of such fine 
workmanship that I was amazed, not only by the touch of silk 
but by the cunning of the tailors. I did not value myself in this 
dress, but the admirable comfort of it pleased me, and when I 
saw that they too were dressing in similar clothes, I felt no 
reason to appear in a different guise. Even when Nicholas Orme 
smiled with his brutal flattery, saying: “How well you look, 
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Stephen—why, you are a prince in apparel already,” I did not 
take offence or remind him that there were subtle differences 
between princes and whatever apparel they wore. 

“But tell me what we do, and where we go, and what I may 
expect,” I insisted. “If it is true that it will give pleasure to the 
Prince if I come, then at least tell me why, for I cannot be 
certain he will give pleasure to me” 

I must have spoken more violently than usual, for I saw him 
scowling at one of the servants and then turning sharply at me, 
his heavy face handsome in anger. 

“Enough of this talk, Stephen,” he said. “We are not accus¬ 
tomed to talking idly of princes, and if you will listen to us, you 
will do well. Are you listening?” He went on a little later: 
“Very well, remember that you are indebted to us both, for out 
of our love for you this meeting has been arranged, and also 
through your own courage.” His tone quietened, and I think 
he knew then he had said unpardonable things, for they re¬ 
vealed too much. “You have no reason to fear. All we ask of 
you is that you should practise those courtesies that come to 
you naturally. You needn’t be afraid—you won’t see the 
Emperor. You’ll see the Prince and the Princess, and perhaps 
some of their children, and I swear that, in seeing them, you 
will forget the folly you have seen to-day.” 

Servants came in and out, Mahmood wore a long gown of 
pure crimson silk, and there were small egrets’ feathers on his 
turban; but though Mahmood shone, Nicholas Orme shone still 
brighter, wearing necklaces and pearl eardrops and a heavy 
gold belt on which a damascened dagger was attached; and yet 
he gave no sign of effeminacy, for against this background, the 
servants whispering in corners and every gold vessel shining 
with a blinding light, he appeared to perfection, robust, strongly 
built, a man endowed with more fortitude than most, conceal¬ 
ing his fortitude by a display of gentleness; and there was some 
hint of hidden purposes in all he did. 

“The horses are waiting,” Mahmood said, opening a little 
snuff-box and tasting the white grains. “Are you ready, 
Stephen ?” He smiled then, and I think it pleased him to 
accompany two foreigners to the Court. 
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We decided to take no guards, for Mahmood said we could 
defend ourselves well enough with our daggers, and what was 
there to fear ? As we rode through the darkened streets, under 
stone parapets hanging with jasmine, while salt-carts lumbered 
in the ruts and children played in the gutters, it pleased me 
that no one paid attention to the three riders with nodding 
plumes: they were accustomed to gaudy strangers all their lives. 

Great streamers of blue silk still hung in the sky, but dark¬ 
ness had descended. “Where are we going ?” I shouted, for I saw 
the river and the fortress below, and we were going in another 
direction altogether. Mahmood did not hear me, or else he 
deliberately refused to hear, for he thwacked his pony into a 
gallop and I saw we were approaching the outskirts of the city. 

Agra is not walled: the city spreads along the plain of the 
Jumna, so that it is not always easy to tell whether you are in 
the city or beyond. The fort glowed redly in the dark, but it 
was becoming smaller; we went riding past brakes of sugar¬ 
cane and mulberry-trees, dark orchards everywhere, but there 
were only a few, poor Hindee huts among them; then I heard 
Mahmood shouting and pointing with his whip towards an 
apple-orchard, and we wheeled down a dark pathway towards 
a marble house among the apple-trees. 

It was not a large house, though it gleamed with a thousand 
lights. Armoured Rajput guards stood among the apple-trees 
with drawn swords. There were, perhaps, twenty saddled 
horses in the courtyard, each one of them branded with tulips 
on the hindquarters: this meant that they were all horses of 
the Prince’s guard. 

I knew we were late, for servants immediately came running 
out to say that everything was ready; as we slipped from the 
saddles, Mahmood whispered to me that there was no time to 
wipe the sweat from our faces, the Prince had arrived before 
us, and it was criminal for us to be so late. Then Kurram came 
swinging through the marble doorway, with servants on either 
side of him, and the guards prostrated themselves. The Prince 
did not in the least resemble the proud murderer I had seen 
during the afternoon. He wore a simple red cloak, and, except 
for his finger-rings and a single jewel in his red turban, he could 
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in no way be distinguished from the other nobles who came 
flocking out of the house. It was clear from the way he 
addressed Mahmood that: he held him in high honour. 

“You must come and eat first,” Prince Kurram said. “There 
will be dancing and painting afterwards, and then we shall 
amuse ourselves as we please. So you have obeyed my instruc¬ 
tions and brought the young Taverner ?” he said, smiling at me 
as he took Mahmood by the arm. He led us into the single, 
large room of the ornamented summer-house. Through the 
open windows I saw the fountains playing. 

“Breathe deeply,” Nicholas Orme said. “Jasmine and apple- 
blossom, what more could one desire ?” 

From outside, the summer-house was hardly more ornate 
than the small pavilions of the nobles in Agra; but inside, there 
was such a profusion of gold and silver, so much transparent 
marble flashing in candlelight, that I became dazed. The Prince 
sat at the head of the table, Mahmood on one side and Princess 
Mahal on the other. It was even strange that they should sit 
at a table: usually the nobles eat their meals on cushions, and 
I learnt later that it was Nicholas Orme who had suggested the 
change one evening to the Prince, and it amused him to follow 
the Englishman’s example. 

It was Princess Mahal who drew my attention. She was not 
veiled, but wore a dress of royal blue like a sari, and a blue 
hood fell over her shoulders. There were no ornaments on her 
except her ear-rings of ropes of pearl, and a single diamond the 
size of a hen’s egg at her breast; and then I saw that the dress 
was of an almost transparent material, so that at times her bare 
arms, her breasts, her belly and indeed her whole body became 
ravishingly visible according to the play of light; and she wore 
this dress, not as some abandoned woman might wear it, but 
with the utmost simplicity. She had large eyes, thick eyebrows 
that met over the bridge of her nose, and rosy lips continually 
pursed and on the verge of laughter. There were perhaps 
twenty nobles there, with their womenfolk, and forty or fifty 
guards waited outside, their presence continually brought to 
our minds by the sudden rattling of sabres, the neighing of 
horses and the creaking of saddles. 
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Every kind of sweetmeat was spread over the long, low table; 
and I watched the Princess carefully, admiring how she tore a 
pheasant apart. Musicians played, and once, when the wind 
sprang up, the fountains threw a thin wave of cool and scented 
water over us. 

“Please don’t be impatient,” Nicholas Orme whispered, “be¬ 
cause they have not introduced you. They will in time.” 

“I am not in the least impatient,” I answered. 

“You may not be, but they think you are impatient. Never 
show what is on your mind, for they are all watching you.” 

I was not impatient, but I was nervous, and made more ner¬ 
vous still by the habit of these bearded nobles, who would gaze 
upon me for an infinitesimal moment of time, then turn sharply 
away; it was strange how they seemed to have power to read 
one’s thoughts. They were men with no fat on them, soldiers 
whose sunburn came from long years in camp. 

There was music outside, and at a sign from the Prince the 
guests rose and went into the garden. While I was gazing at 
the fountains, Prince Kurram came up to me and held my 
hands in his, speaking softly in Persian, saying: “You have been 
a good servant to me to-day, above all that was necessary. I 
shall find it in my power to reward you. No, do not answer me. 
I do not expect you to serve me, but I shall expect you to be a 
friend. And now let us watch the dancers.” 

He said these last words without enthusiasm, so that I knew 
he had seen many such dances, could foresee every move they 
made, and was so accustomed to applauding politely that he 
would clap his hands at the right places even if he was deaf 
and blind. 

“The Prince adores painting,” Mahmood said. “The painters 
will come later. Tell me, can you paint ?” 

“I can draw ships, but nothing else.” 

“Then one day you will please him by drawing a ship for 
him,” Mahmood said, but before he could go on the dancers 
were singing beneath the fountain and carrying small earthen¬ 
ware oil-lamps in their hands; and as they came towards us 
all the other lights were put out, so that we were illuminated 
only by these strangely moving lamps. These dancers were 
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Hindee women wearing their caste-marks of bright red paint 
on their dark foreheads, and were gowned in flowing green 
skirts which revealed their bellies, though their breasts were 
concealed by bands of green cloth. I marvelled at their beauty 
and wondered whether all could be sisters, for all were alike; 
and marvelled still more when, from the darkness of the lawn, 
more dancers appeared carrying lamps, and these too resembled 
in every way the dancers who had preceded them. Barefoot, 
with gold ankle-bands, they wound round the fountain and 
then wound round the guests, never coming near, reserved and 
delicate in their dances as though they were angels, their voices 
soft as the tides against the forward strakes of a boat, till one 
of them softly raised her arms barren of ornament, weaving 
them around her head, her face illuminated by the lamp of one 
of the dancers kneeling before her, and from her there came a 
voice so plaintive that I believed all the nightingales in these 
orchards could not sing as well: a voice so mellow and caressing 
and yet complaining, consoling those who heard her but bring¬ 
ing no consolation to those of her own race; and as Mahmood 
translated forme these Hindee words,spoken so gently that even 
with my knowledge of Hindee I was powerless to understand 
her, I realised that she was singing of the wars of the Moguls 
and the Rajputs and sorrowing over the Rajput heroes; yet in 
her sorrow there was no defiance, only a kindly acquiescence 
to the royal power, and admonishment to preserve the peace; 
and what made this song so disturbing, though she spoke of 
hawks and eagles in a stormy sky and did not refer directly 
to the cause of her complaint, was that only recently I had 
heard how the Rajput princes were forced to bow to the 
Emperor Akbar, defeated in the most terrible battles of all, their 
ranks so thinned that only the youngest sons who took no part 
in the fighting survived, yet all of these were given titles of 
nobility by the Emperor, who sorrowed over their defeat as 
much as he took pride in his own victory over Hindustan. More 
delightful still, as her song continued, the voices of the nightin¬ 
gales were heard in the orchard, and I saw Prince Kurram 
gazing benignly at the Hindee woman, his eyes sparkling, and 
shortly afterwards he said: “Let my eyes be arrows wounding 
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her with my love ” and by this he meant that anything she 
demanded of him would be given to her, and she answered 
softly: “All I desire is to please my lord,” meaning only that 
she took great delight in offering her gifts of song, desiring 
nothing except his pleasure. Her name, she said, was Bharati, 
and she was a descendant of one of the Rajput nobles, and as 
she bent before Prince Kurram he twined some jasmine petals 
in her hair and removed one of his rings, a small but perfect 
black pearl, and threaded it on her finger, saying over and over 
again that the song of “the hawks and eagles” had touched his 
heart, there must be peace in Hindustan, and he treasured her 
song as a bird-cage treasures its songster. All this was trans¬ 
lated to me; and though the words may seem high-flown, they 
were spoken in the language and tone of the Court, with such 
delicacy of emotion that I find myself wondering whether any¬ 
thing of love can ever be expressed except in these images of 
birds, arrows, cages and suchlike things. There were more 
dances and more songs, but none so touched our hearts as this 
song sung by a Rajput princess, a lamp held by a kneeling 
figure before her and all the other lamps stilled. The fountain 
played, the nightingales still echoed their complaint, and long 
afterwards I heard the voice of this girl—a voice so haunting 
that even now, forty years later, it pursues me in my dreams, so 
that I wonder whether I am an old man writing his memoirs 
in Kashmir or a youth at the beginning of his service to a king. 

As I remember it, there were no more songs by this girl, and 
I cannot remember her face: only the nobility, the sadness and 
the glory of her voice remain: yet it perplexes me that I re¬ 
member her young body lit by the lamp, and I think perhaps 
that her face was held back in pride, and that is why I cannot 
remember her features. But what is strange is that the more I 
think upon her, the more visible she becomes and, as though 
veils were parting one by one, the shape of her features now 
comes before me, and I see her, not as she was when singing, 
but as she knelt before the Prince, the green folds of her skirt 
draped over her spread knees, her hair hanging long and auburn 
down her shoulders, her bare arms raised in the Hindee attitude 
of salutation, which is like our attitude of prayer, and I see 
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the grace of a young noble face made rosy in the light from 
scented oils: the long nose, the pursed lips and the hollow under 
the cheekbones and one of those wide mouths which speak of 
generosity in women; and I would not speak of this at length 
except that many battles have occurred since I last remembered 
her, yet all through those many years in India her song played 
in my heart, for this was our chiefest wish: that “the hawks and 
the eagles” should be stilled. 

After these songs came the acrobats, dwarfs from Shiraz and 
Fars, pock-marked, with fat, rolling bellies, dressed in bright 
rainbow colours, gaudy with obscene gestures, who delighted 
in feats of strength and who ran waddling as fat children do, 
and made pyramids of themselves. They carried no oil-lamps, 
but great torches were lit, and it was strange to see the burning 
brightness of their costumes as they rolled and gambolled be¬ 
fore the fountain, and their distorted and grotesque shadows. 
I do not know why the Mogul nobles delighted in their antics, 
for there was horror in everything they did, a parody of all 
nobility and such terrible gestures with their thumbs and fore¬ 
fingers that I thought them out of their mind to play before 
princes; yet the Prince laughed loudest of all, clapping his knees 
and sometimes looking over his shoulder to see whether others 
were laughing, and as the dwarfs jerked themselves into obscene 
attitudes like marionettes on a string or so arranged themselves 
that their shadows made out depraved shapes on the grass, I 
wondered, not that such things amused princes, but why it 
happened that all of us, from the basest to the most noble, find 
relief from our present sufferings in imitating apes. “But 
haven’t you read the tragedies of our master Shakespeare?” 
Nicholas Orme whispered to me. “His clowns are all apes, and 
they enter the stage at the moment of the highest tragedy—the 
clown in Lear and Caliban in The Tempest. For myself, I am 
translating these tragedies into Persian for the Prince, and we 
shall have these dwarfs to act the part, and truly there can 
hardly be anything more wonderful than Shakespeare played 
in the Persian tongue and Prospero dressed as a Mogul prince.” 
And as he said these words, he nudged my elbow at some new 
obscenity and laughed till the sweat rolled down his cheeks. 
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I am not a puritanical man, and consider that the body’s 
flames must burn themselves out in their own time rather than 
be quenched by the cold water of asceticism, but these dwarfs 
rolling their bellies and their rumps made me afraid of my own 
sanity, for their bright costumes and their gestures imitated 
the accents of royalty and all that is acknowledged to be finely 
made; and, instead of watching them, I would glance at the 
Princess or at Prince Kurram himself, admiring the sweep of 
his eyebrows, the little black coils in his beard, his pearl ear¬ 
rings and those fingers so encrusted with jewels that I could 
not prevent myself thinking of a dead hand encrusted with 
coloured barnacles; and then, when I looked at these hands 
more carefully, unrobing them as one unrobes a woman with 
one’s eyes for the sake of the beauty there and not for the sake 
of desire, these long ivory fingers seemed to possess a quality 
I have rarely noticed before: of complete repose and nervous 
strength, so that it was possible to imagine them ruling over 
an empire by the mere threat of their strength. A woman would 
have fallen in love with such hands, but a man would fear them. 

“The hands of a king,” Nicholas Ormc whispered. “Yes, you 
are right to take lessons from them.” 

All the time, he was watching me keenly, as if to measure the 
effect the Prince produced; and I know he was doing this for 
some ulterior motive. I knew now that he was a spy for the 
Prince, and it would be the greatest pleasure to him to turn 
over all the resources of the English factory to the Prince’s 
friends; and yet the more I studied the Prince the more assured 
I was of his ultimate goodness: the face so clean and young in 
candlelight that I found continual excuses for his behaviour in 
the afternoon and delighted in his company. 

By now the strange dance of the dwarfs was coming to an 
end, snuff-boxes filled with hashish were being passed around 
and the painters could be seen advancing across the lawn. They 
did not bow or prostrate themselves before the Prince, but they 
bowed before the Princess Mahal, who smiled warmly and 
bowed her head in return, paying particular attention to the 
oldest of the painters, a man with a flowing white beard and a 
huge turban like a pumpkin. This man gave an impression of 
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venerable austerity, entirely unlike the young noblemen; and 
though he was short and resembled one of the dwarfs, there was 
about him an air of sanctity. I was not surprised when Mah- 
mood told me the painter had been a hermit for many years, 
living beside a stream, reading only the Koran, for the abun¬ 
dance of his love for Allah overflowed in him and he had no joy 
except measuring his distance from Allah. He was a sufi and 
spoke often of his ecstasies to the Prince, saying that Allah 
spoke in, with, and from the heart, and there was no greater 
joy than listening to these miraculous conversations which the 
heart enjoins with the heart; and while a moon of cloudy marble 
rose over the orchards, I saw the Princess and the painter stand¬ 
ing a little apart, and my English soul was amazed more than 
ever by the transparency of her gown, and still more amazed 
because I seemed to see before my eyes a painting already 
made, so that I said to Mahmood: “I would like to see a painting 
of the Princess and the painter together,” and he was so en¬ 
chanted by the thought that he took the Prince’s arm and said 
that I had seen this painting in my mind and wished to God it 
was possible that a painting could be made on paper, for the 
sake of our memory of the moonlit orchard and our feast 
to-night. 

“Then the painting shall be made,” Prince Kurram smiled in 
my direction, summoning me to him and then immediately 
afterwards taking me by the arm to the painter. “Let this 
Englishman touch the hand of the painter, for he is young and 
the painter is old, and there must be something at least for him 
to tell his grandchildren.” Though I was confused, I held the 
old man by the wrist and looked in moonlight into the gold 
depths of his eyes, while he smiled and a servant sprinkled the 
scents of orange blossoms and musk-rose upon us, and then the 
Prince himself drew on a sheet of paper a sketch of the painting 
he desired, the old man on one side, the Princess on the other, 
the cloudy moon above and the orchard flowering beside them. 
“And you must paint this, before the moon rises,” Prince 
Kurram said, “for when the moon completely rises above the 
apple-trees, then the whole glory is lost.” 

The Prince was so delighted with the idea that he enjoined 
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the other painters to do the same, and while we reclined on 
cushions, the Princess stood beside the fountain, the lamps all 
round her, her head raised a little in the air so that she had the 
appearance of a statue, the blue hood swaying a little in the 
warm wind. The Prince reclined beside me. Sometimes—for 
this is the custom in Hindustan—he would take my hand and 
lay it across his knee. I must have been drunk with hashish or 
wine, for I remember I spoke at length on the art of painting, 
of which I know nothing; yet, because my eyes saw this strange¬ 
ness as a foreigner, with greater knowledge of perspective than 
is given to Persian painters, I must have added something to 
his knowledge or he would have dismissed me. I say this, not 
out of pride, but because it seems to me that a marriage be¬ 
tween the painting of the Persian and the Italians may soon 
be coming; for together they will produce a painting that will 
baffle the world. 

“And how like you this garden ?” he asked. “Do you have 
gardens like this in England ?” 

“We have apple-trees, but no marble palaces such as these 
—we build in plain wood and stone, and like it so; and like 
your palaces also ” 

He smiled, gripped my hand, and now the moon was rising 
above the apple-orchard and the painting was already finished. 
In simple lines made with breathless speed the artist had des¬ 
cribed her young beauty; but though the outline was com¬ 
pleted, the Prince explained that the work had hardly begun. 
For days the artist would meditate; then one day, and usually 
this occurred in the evening or late at night, he would see it as 
he desired it to be, and with a few strokes of his pen and of 
his brush, he would fill the painting with life. Afterwards, 
copies would be made by apprentices, and these would be dis¬ 
tributed among the nobles, while the original painting would 
go into the collection of the Princess. 

I was watching the moon and drinking rice-wine when I 
heard a rustling sound in the orchard. Perhaps it was a delu¬ 
sion of my mind; but I thought I saw a figure appearing in the 
starlight, out of the range of the earthenware oil-lamps and far 
beyond the fountain, and this figure disappeared under the 
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trees, then reappeared again, a man dressed like the nobles in 
a long, flowing red gown. I paid little attention to the figure, 
for I was breathlessly awaiting the moment when the moon 
would escape from the last and highest branch of the apple-tree. 
The Prince was beside me, and the painter was no more than a 
few feet away, while the Princess was coming towards us, smil¬ 
ing, her face so pale in the moonlight that it seemed of marble. 
There were some nobles a little away, talking in groups to the 
other painters, and I would have paid no attention to them at 
all if I had not seen one of them pointing in the direction of the 
orchard; and then I heard the rustling again, a sound which 
might have been no more than some birds alighting on the 
boughs, so faint it was; but then, when I thought I was imagin¬ 
ing these things, I saw someone in a red robe move out into a 
space of moonlight and with a matchlock in his hand take aim 
at the Prince. I could not see the man’s face, for the moonlight 
was blinding. I pushed myself against the Prince and threw 
him to the ground, and at the same moment I heard the click 
of the matchlock and saw the blue flame. I shouted in Hindee, 
saying: “Save the Prince,” and I remember I feared for the life 
of the Princess, who was still moving towards us. As soon as the 
shot had been fired, some nobles shouted to the Rajputs. The 
Prince lifted himself from the ground, and I saw that he did not 
say anything, but stared tensely at those around him, trying 
to discover whether anyone had been wounded, and then re¬ 
lieved by the spectacle of all his courtiers around him, his hand 
went to his dagger, and at that moment the Rajputs came run¬ 
ning through the small house, holding torches, and afterwards 
we heard them stumbling in the orchard, knocking against the 
trees, swearing at the top of their voices, till the Prince 
ordered them to be quiet, since the fugitive would hear them. 
It was only then that we realised the painter was dying with a 
wound in his chest. No one had seen him fall. Now we brought 
lights to him and saw his long beard damp with the sweat of 
death, the face swimming with this same sweat and the altered 
eyes in the moonlight shining glassily. The green turban rolled 
away, revealing a few sparse hairs. The blood came slowly from 
the chest-wound, for the man was old, and as we knelt down to 
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hear his last words, not caring in our need w'hether other assas¬ 
sins abounded, we heard only: “Allah is in me and for me,” 
words which in themselves made no sense, though Mahmood 
told me the old man was repeating the beginning of a poem by 

a sufi hermit. The Prince said: “Is it enough-” but did not 

finish the sentence, for the old man suddenly pushed out his 
tongue and choked and was dead; and all the while, the apple- 
orchard clanged with the sound of arms, and far away we heard 
a solitary horse galloping. “Send the Rajputs after the horse,” 
the Prince kept saying, nodding his head in grief and holding 
the Princess by the hand, who alone of those who were standing 
near the fountain seemed unmoved by the presence of the 
assassin. Calmly, she bent over the dead painter and touched 
his brow with her lips. And then the Prince turned to me and 
said in a fierce, hot voice: “Twice this day you have saved my 
life,” and went on to direct the Rajput captain how to find the 
horseman, then he begged us all to stand in line, in order to 
determine whether it was one of the nobles who had killed the 
painter; but none were absent, and he dismissed us with a sigh, 
then walked to the front of the summer-house in the hope of 
getting a view of the murderer disappearing down the moon¬ 
lit road. 

In all directions the Rajput guards were flying, and I would 
see an apple-tree shaking, and out of it there would come a 
gold lance; the clang of armour resounded through the moonlit 
orchard. Once a Rajput, turning his horse near the fountain, 
was flung headlong into the fountain’s basin, and in the moon¬ 
light it looked like something that happens in a dream. 

“Come quickly,” Mahmood said. “There may be hundreds of 
enemies in the orchard. The Prince does not protect himself 
well enough. There is treachery everywhere, and no life is safe.” 
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A HOLY MAN GIVES ME WARNING AND A PRINCE 
UTTERS STRANGE WORDS 


T he clouds were like golden fleeces 

spread out in the sun, the air was moist and succulent, 
the green parakeets flew over our red sandstone court¬ 
yards and the bulbuls sang through the starry nights. 
The days could hardly be more pleasant. I worked on the guns, 
saw little of Nicholas Orme and contented myself with leading 
a quiet life, without women or scents or dances or musicians. I 
would hear the sound of dancing coming from Nicholas Orme’s 
quarters, but it pleased me that I could live without these 


things. 

One morning, a month after the events in the apple-orchard, 
a messenger came to the foundry with a letter from Nain 
Darain. I paid no attention to him. From time to time, 
through the comer of my eye, I would see this man standing 
against the gate. There was something so calm, honest and 
peaceful about this man that I did not inquire of him. He 
might be a spy, but I was accustomed to thinking that there 
were spies everywhere in the English factory, some working for 
the Emperor Jehangir, some for Prince Kurram, and others for 
the Prince’s brothers. Rumours had spread afresh that there 
was trouble at Court, but I hardly cared; what delighted me 
was molten metal, the smell of red iron, the way one could 
mould it to any shape one pleased. Then, very quietly, the man 
came up to me and thrust the letter in my hands. I recognised 
the handwriting, and I was so intent on reading that I paid 
hardly any attention to the messenger, who was barefoot and 
bareheaded and wore only a dhoti and a shawl of white cloth. 
When I looked up I could almost have sworn it was Nain 
Darain himself—the. same gentle eyes and generous lips, the 
same delight in the world, though it was an expression which 
derived from forsaking the world. 
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“I am Krishna Narain,” the man said, smiling, and then 1 
saw he was toothless; yet there was about his toothless smile a 
greater charm than his cousin possessed. “He has asked me to 
seek you out, and take care of you-” 

I could have laughed at the thought that I needed care, for 
I was dressed in the livery of the Company, with riding-whip 
and dagger at my side, and this man looked hardly more than 
a poor beggar, with a beggar’s charm. 

“And why should I need care ?” I asked, “when, as you can 
see, I am in charge of these guns and I am a servant of the 
English Company?” but I said this only to quicken his under¬ 
standing, laughing and holding my hands together in the saluta¬ 
tion of the Hindees. “I loved your cousin,” I said, “and I re¬ 
member now that he spoke of you, and told me to send you his 
greetings, but I was so busy with affairs of the Prince that I 
swear I had no time. But come with me. We shall go to our 
rooms and take a drink and talk of your cousin, for there is no 

better man in the whole of Surat-” And so, holding him 

by the arm, I led him to my own quarters, pleased to discover 
a new friend, though he was certainly one without possession 
of power. Yet the more I looked at him the more bewildered I 
became, for he possessed one of those fine faces which you see 
often in Hindee cowherds, men who spend their lives in the 
sun, a face such as one sees in a prime minister or an elderly 
prince, ravaged with cares, so deeply lined that it appeared 
centuries old, yet so innocent that it seemed childlike. My 
servants brought cups of cinnamon tea, and some fresh fruit, 
melons and prunellas and small wrinkled oranges, and while 
we sat cross-legged on cushions Krishna Narain told me his 
errand, speaking in the cultivated Hindee of Agra, which is 
almost a different language altogether from that spoken in Surat. 

“I have come with my cousin’s greetings,” Krishna said, “for 
he says he reads in the stars that you are in danger and may 
need my help, which I am bound to give out of friendship to 
you. Above all, he says that you should live in quietness, away 
from the Court, or if this is impossible to you, he begs you to 
live in the very centre of all disturbances, for there is safety in 
the quiet centre of a whirlwind; and whichever you decide, he 
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begs you to give yourself freely and without reserve to the 
people you love.” 

Like a sheet of glowing copper, the sun shone through the 
windows and lit the dark face of Krishna Narain till it seemed 
to have the colour of molten metal. As he spoke, he rattled 
some seeds in his hand, like small black beans, and when he 
had finished speaking he threw them over our cushions and for 
a long while gazed at them. I think he was determining by the 
way they fell what accidents would befall me, for he knew 
everything, sanctity had touched him, and the longer he stayed 
in the room the more childlike and ancient he appeared. “I 
have done this thing twelve times to-day,” he said, “and every 
time the beans tell the same story.” 

I said: “The stars in their courses tell about men perhaps, 
but I have never heard that beans do the same.” 

He did not answer, but smiled as he gathered the little black 
beans in his hands and once more he threw them, and though 
I could not remember how all of them had fallen before, I saw 
that the largest and smallest of the beans fell together. Perhaps 
the largest was the Prince and the smallest was me, I thought, 
and their falling in this way was some kind of augury, and then 
Krishna Narain said: “Have you been to the city of Muttra ?” 

“No,” I answered, and I could not understand why he should 
speak one moment of beans and the next of a city I had never 
heard of. 

“It is a great city, and in ancient days was greater still,” he 
said. “It is where the god Krishna was born. He is the god of 
love and life. And this city is not very far away.” 

I still could not understand what he was speaking about, and 
said hastily that I must soon return to the gun-foundry. 

“This is as you please,” Krishna Narain answered, “but in 
the city of Muttra there are great saints and sunyasis , and with 
them, knowing my cousin’s interest in you and his fear for your 
future, I have spoken about you. They asked for something 
that belonged to you, and by great luck my cousin had sent 
me a kerchief once worn by you, and this I gave to them. They 
held it in their hands and passed it from one to another till I 
thought there was something strange in the way they took hold 
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of it, and then, after contemplating for a long while, one of them 
said: ‘He will become a prince and do good to the people, but 
I see danger all round him.’” 

“And what else did he say ?” I asked, for I could not believe, 
with the sunlight pouring outside and the fountain plashing in 
the garden, that these things could have happened. 

“He said little more, and there is little more to be said; but I 
remember he repeated the word ‘danger’ two or three times, 
and that is why I came hurrying to see you. You are in danger, 
but it seems to be written on the stars that the danger will pass, 
for as I have eyes you are not a prince yet-” 

“And I have done no good to the people,” I laughed. 

He interrupted: “They did not speak so much of danger to 
the flesh as danger to the spirit, for the flesh heals but the spirit 
never heals.” 

I remained for a long time in silence. Old Krishna, speaking 
softly, so reverent and so evidently good, was unlike any man I 
had seen; and I knew from some gestures he had made that he 
had once been a man of affairs. 

“Then tell me honestly,” I said at length, “what I should do, 
for I assure you I have come to Hindustan in friendship and 
care nothing for my own life. Is it dangerous to have sat next 
to the Prince ?” 

Krishna Narain frowned and held his long, bony fingers to 
his lips before replying: “It is not dangerous to sit near the 
Prince. What is dangerous is to save his life, not once, but 
twice; and it is marked on the stars that you shall save his 
life yet a third time.” 

This time, I did not laugh. It is no laughing matter to be 
accused of saving the life of one of the most powerful princes 
three times. So I asked simply whether it was wrong to do this, 
even if on all occasions it had happened by accident; for I said 
I was not responsible, I did not love the Prince and was I to 
become some kind of ornament of luck to be worn by him on 
all occasions simply because these things had happened ? If my 
life was a danger to Hindustan, I would take the pleasure of 
leaving her and find some other king to serve, and I went on in 
this way for some time, speaking my thoughts aloud, till he 
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reminded me that I had offices to perform in the gun-foundry. 
“You are a fortunate man,” he said. “This I know, and it was 
for this reason that my cousin fed and served you in his own 
garden; but to the fortunate, there fall great duties—remember 
the dangers and the poverty of the people.” 

This was all, for shortly afterwards he collected his bag of 
beans and hobbled down our long courtyard holding my hand, 
while the sunlight poured on his burnished head, and though 
some young captains of the English Company sniggered at the 
half-naked man, I knew him for a quiet prince among men, one 
who reverences all the forms of life, however small, seeing no 
difference between the perplexities of a prince and the troubles 
of an old Hindee widow who must throw herself smeared with 
oil upon her husband’s pyre, for all took their life equally from 
the sun, which gives no more and no less heat to one than to 
another; and all the while, he held my hand. I thanked him for 
his message and promised to meet him again. He gave me the 
address of a perfume-maker not far from the Red Fort, saying 
he worked there when he was short of money and it would 
please him if I came to his workshop. Then I returned to 
my guns. 

I had learned what little knowledge I have of gun-making 
by observations and from some books in the possession of the 
English Company at Surat, but it seemed to me that the art 
of the foundry was pernickety above all others. I could not tell 
whether the metal ingots were pure, or whether the metal 
poured into the chambers was of the right density and tempera¬ 
ture, so I deliberately experimented, chose among various 
metals which were the hardest, developed simpler methods of 
baking the moulds, and continually tested the guns already 
made, till I was assured that the longest bores gave the greatest 
strength. It was my purpose to make a cannon pedro which 
would hurl a ball a mile at least; and this, to my knowledge, 
had never been done before. Then I experimented with differ¬ 
ent forms of powder, making balls of light metal which ex¬ 
ploded, and different forms of matchlock, for the sake of a 
speedy igniting of the saltpetre, and many such experiments; 
till at last I had fashioned a gun larger than any employed on 
s 
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ships, of so heavy a metal that ten men could not lift it, and 
of such a length that if it was carried on the back of an elephant, 
another elephant would be required to support the muzzle. 
Every day, carriers brought new ingots, or messengers arrived 
with knowledge of where metals could be found; and the Prince 
himself sent elephant-loads of metals from the palace. I lived 
in my foundry, the smell of wet clay, brass and iron for ever 
on my tongue, and sometimes I would wonder why I, the most 
peaceable of men, should be concerned with destruction. And 
all the time, during those hot, heady weeks, I was so immersed 
in my work that I had no time for rumours. 

I think I was glad because I saw so little of Nicholas Orme: 
it was like a weight being lifted off my shoulders. Yet I was 
conscious of his presence, and sometimes when I was working 
in the foundry I would look up to see him standing in a dark 
corner with a nosegay at his lips; but when I looked again he 
was gone. Meanwhile, the time for testing the guns demanded 
by Prince Kurram had come, and most of all it was necessary 
to test the big cannon pedro. It was decided that the trials 
should take place in secrecy and be witnessed by the Prince. 
When all arrangements had been made, I sent a note saying 
that the gun would be tested on a Thursday night. In reply, I 
received a letter from Nicholas Orme demanding my presence 
in his rooms late that night. Mahmood was there, and Orme 
looked more sickly and glowering than ever. 

“How dare you insult the Prince ?” he asked. “Haven’t you 
heard that we have to wait for the astrologers to be consulted ?” 

I asked why in God’s name astrologers should take interest 
in guns. 

“It is the order of Mahabat Khan,” Nicholas Orme answered. 

“And who is Mahabat Khan that he should prick the heavens 
for the sake of a gun ? I am a shipwright by trade. I do not 
remember that we asked the opinions of sorcerers when we 
launched a ship.” 

“You must be careful what you say,” Mahmood interposed 
at that moment. “The truth is, the Prince doesn’t care a fig 
for sorcerers, or rather he pretends not to care. He cares deeply. 
Come, Stephen, do not argue with us. As for Mahabat Khan, he 
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has a red beard and a fierce temper, but he is the general closest 
to the Prince and the most powerful of the Emperor’s soldiers. 
This augurs well, I believe, for the Prince’s success.” 

“I hope you will listen to him,” Nicholas Orme went on. “It 
is not you who will decide the hour and the day. We shall re¬ 
ceive the news from the Prince when it pleases him. There are 
times, Stephen, when it is necessary to submit to the dark 
powers of the heavens.” 

I remember that evening well: the sighing of the fountain, 
the boys fanning Mahmood and Nicholas Orme, the strange 
shapes hovering in the courtyard—Mahmood’s own guards, for 
even here Mahmood did not feel entirely safe,and then Nicholas 
Orme saying: The dark powers of the heavens. . . . 

“What the devil do you mean by dark powers ?” I exploded. 
“I sav again, I am a shipwright. Does it matter when a gun is 
primed, or fired, or even when it is cast? If they wanted to 
employ astrologers, why not employ them from the beginning 
—the time of melting is the important time.” 

Something of my despair must have struck Mahmood as 
dangerous, for I saw him take his dagger from its scabbard as 
he watched me menacingly; then the dagger disappeared within 
the scabbard again, and he said softly, as a cat purrs: “I shall 
take no offence from your words, Stephen, for the love I bear 
you. It is clear that you know nothing of the circumstances at 
Court. We fight our battles hard. There are four brothers who 
claim the throne. Years ago the Emperor Jehangir proclaimed 
that Prince Kurram, by his bravery, will inherit the throne; 
but the Emperor’s mind changes, he is at the mercy of the 
Empress—a vicious woman—you must believe me. We are try¬ 
ing to save Hindustan, and we will do it at whatever the cost, 
and some part of the cost must be paid to the astrologers. We 
are not sick men: it is simply that astrologers have virtues, and 
it is safer to respect them.” 

There was cunning and cruelty in the voice, but also some¬ 
thing gentle, nonchalant and languorous; and though I had 
never had much love for him, I realised his strength: he could 
command battles or people, and do those things demanded of 
men of power. And something of my Devonshire truculence 
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vanished when he said: “You look at us here, Stephen, and I 
know you despise us for being weaklings pampered by luxury 
—I can see that in your hard, sunburnt face—but I assure you 
there is no harm in these luxuries. We live hard, and if we have 
cushions and scented garments this is no fault of ours; we could 
do as well without them, and we have no need of women—it 
is only that women brighten our lives a little between cam¬ 
paigns. So I assure you we are hard men, as you are, well¬ 
muscled, and we would as well ride long journeys by night as 
take hashish and watch the rising of the moon” He went on 
for some time to talk of the dangers of luxury and of how the 
Emperor had surrendered all power to the Empress, because 
luxury had eaten at his heart; but the princes were concerned 
that the dynasty should continue, and so they trained them¬ 
selves in mock combat. “You will like them,” he said, “for they 
are men whose minds are stripped for action, like a ship, and 
the Rajputs have high regard for them. Mock-battles at night! 
There is nothing finer than a mock-battle on some deserted 
field. Come now, admit that we are not all weaklings.” Perhaps 
he said this because he read distrust in my eyes, but he said 
nothing more on this subject and his question hovered in the 
air unanswered, for it is not necessary to answer a prince when 
he denies his own weakness. Shortly afterwards Nicholas Orme 
read some poems he had written, and one of the servants 
danced for us, and all the time Mahmood would have one eye 
on the darkness of the window. There seemed now to be more 
and more shadows in the courtyard. Once, when I made some 
excuse to pass by the window and saw them, I wondered 
whether some enemies had entered through our great gates, for 
if Mahmood was in danger there was no reason why his enemies 
should stop at slaughtering him here; and indeed, that he 
should be hiding within the English factory was an offence 
against the Court, and there were a few Dutchmen and Portu¬ 
guese in Agra who would welcome the opportunity of informing 
on his hiding-place, for they hated the English factory. When 
the dancer had been dismissed, a long silence descended upon 
us. I asked leave to return to my own quarters, but Nicholas 
Orme held my hand and said: “We are expecting a messenger 
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eoon from the Prince—please stay at least until the messenger 
arrives,” and so we waited, listening to the chiming of the 
clocks, wrapped up in our own silences as brothers will before 
a battle. It was then that I realised how closely I was bound 
up with the cause of Prince Kurram. Only once did Mahmood 
break the silence. He said:“The apple-grove belongs to Mahabat 
Khan. I hope you spoke to him, for he is the closest of all men 
to the Prince. And did you see anything strange in the apple- 
grove ?” I said I was accustomed to apple-groves since my 
childhood, for all Devonshire is filled with them. ‘Then you 
are lucky,” Mahmood answered. “The strangeness was that 
there was an apple-orchard at all. It is only recently that the 
apple-seeds have been brought down from Persia, and they are 
worth their weight in gold.” 

Long after midnight the messenger arrived. 1 had thought 
he would bring news of the circumstances of the Court, of some 
prisoner tortured in the dungeons, or perhaps the war between 
the sons of the Emperor had been openly declared. Strangely, 
the messenger brought a letter from Prince Kurram to me, and 
this letter was signed in his own hand and, besides this, there 
was the imprint of the Prince’s hand in red paint, as happens 
whenever the Prince issues orders to his governors. The letter 
began with kindnesses and was full of flowery language, but 
towards the end he begged and commanded me to service and 
test the cannon pedro at the hour of four in the morning, and 
the date was to-night. 

I thought this was perhaps a hoax, some trick played by 
Mahmood or Nicholas Orme; but, though I half-distrusted 
them, I hardly believed them capable of forging the Prince’s 
letter. Because the letter was written in Persian, I had to trust 
their translation and did so with some misgivings, but all these 
misgivings vanished when I saw the surprised look on their faces. 

“To-night,” Mahmood said. “May Allah be with you, and 
may you prove you have made a good gun.” 

# # # 

We rode past the prostitutes’ quarters, where hanging 
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lanterns of red and blue silk bung over open doorways, and the 
beds lay out in the streets, for those who run to the stews are 
careless whether they are seen, and on hot nights practise their 
deeds in the sight of all; then we came to the closed markets 
where the smell of decaying fruit and meat came like a stench 
of hell; then we rode past the shuttered factory of the Armenian 
merchants, past the Jesuit church with its tall campanile, and, 
out at last among the tombs, the quiet villages and the mul¬ 
berry-orchards. Against the night, cypresses stood out like 
dark fountains, and the sky was filled with small, black, fleeting 
clouds. In the darkness, for the moon had not yet risen, a warm 
wind came up, stirring the dust; and sometimes from the 
corded beds outside the village huts small boys would rise and 
rub their eyes, alarmed at this strange black, rumbling thing 
with creaking wheels, followed by workmen on horseback. 

Somewhere along the road a detachment of Rajputs was 
waiting for us. They wore black horsehair cloaks to make 
them more invisible, though in all conscience the night was 
dark enough; but now, added to the creaking of the gun- 
carriage, there was the creaking of armour, and later on there 
was added the sickening thunder of vultures’ wings as they 
rose from their night-feasts, surprised by our passing. 

We rode blindly now, following the Rajputs as best we could; 
and while the wind fell on our faces and the creaking of the 
gun-carriage wheels made the buffaloes bellow in the fields, and 
the horses began to neigh and whinny as though they were 
already in the midst of battle, we drove down small lanes, away 
from the main road, until we were at least fifteen miles from 
Agra and dawn was coming in slow, purple folds. 

There was menace in that dawn, for the purple turned to 
scarlet and then to the fuller red of dried blood, and I believe 
we all thought the same thing, wondering why the auguries had 
concerned themselves with so unpropitious a sunrise; for 
the sun, of a huge redness, seemed strangled by those long 
scarlet clouds, and I think it was Mahmood who said: “Surely, 
some terrible thing is at hand!” Then the mist came up like 
hot vapour from a witch’s cauldron, and I did not know which 
I hated most, the mist or the sun. 
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As the mist cleared, I saw a mysterious knot of horsemen in 
the west and suspected that Prince Kurram was among them. 
On the east the Rajputs were arranged in ranks, and now they 
no longer wore their dark cloaks, but glittered in the sun. A 
messenger came from the mysterious horsemen to say that the 
gun should be fired at such-and-such an angle in such-and-such 
a direction, and we must peg it down in the middle of this field. 
The workmen dug great blocks of wood into the earth to take 
the recoil, lashed the wheels, removed the cloth thrown over 
the gun before they departed and busied themselves on their 
errands, while Nicholas Orme and Mahmood stood beside me, 
saying very little but taut with nervousness. The field was a 
long way from the Red Fort, and there was no one in sight 
except the workmen, and the two ranks of horsemen. All the 
time, the tongues of mist were lapping the great gun. 

When I saw that everything was prepared and the light was 
thickening, I set about firing the gun and prayed for success, 
not for my sake—I was beyond caring—but for the sake of 
those who had taken part in the manufacture of this terrible 
weapon; and then I heard an explosion like the rumble of thun¬ 
der overhead, and the gun cracked back, straining against the 
chains. It was at that moment that the mist began to clear, 
and where I had seen only vapour, there were now green fields 
of lawn and golden poppies, and even the clouds were melting 
across the face of the sun. On the bright blue sky, a few faint 
stars were shining. 

“You see, the sorcerers have chosen well,” Mahmood whis¬ 
pered, flinging out his arm as though to embrace the hot sun, 
the horsemen and the rolling fields, leaping gazelles, and the 
Rajputs who were in hot chase of the ball fired from the 
cannon pedro. 

I was still looking in the direction where the cannon-ball had 
fallen when a rider came racing across the grass from the knot 
of mysterious horsemen. The rider’s face was muffled, but there 
was something about the way he rode which I recognised. Then 
he dropped from his horse, removed the scarves from his face 
and stretched out his hands, first towards the gun and then to¬ 
wards me, saying: “Do you recognise me?” and I thereupon 
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laughed aloud, for I remember the look of perplexity on his face 
and his quick laughter as he said: t( You see, I am always near 
you—you cannot escape me, Stephen Taverner. I watch every¬ 
thing you do, and hear everything you say, so I advise you to 
be careful/’ but be said this in so delightful a fashion that I 
could take no offence, but knelt before him and smiled up at 
him as he drew his sword, for someone must have told him 
about our custom of knighthood. “I name thee Khan,” he said, 
lightly tapping the sword upon my shoulder, “and thou shalt 
rank with the other Khans at Court, and wear the khilat” For 
some time afterwards, he examined the gun to see whether the 
barrel was still hot, for he said that with so heavy a charge he 
had expected the barrel to melt; but the heat of the barrel was 
only a little more than usual. 

“And will you fire more cannon-balls this morning ?” he asked. 

“No, my lord,” I answered, “for to do so would only waste the 
strength of your gun. One can fire ten or twenty shots with a 
cannon of this kind—hardly more, for such intense strains are 
felt within the core that the time must soon come when the 
barrel will crack, and this is an affair which cannot be changed 
by prayer-•” 

“Then you must make me more guns of this kind, and I shall 
have elephants drag them for me.” As he said this he was so 
happy that he made with his feet a little dance on the grass, 
and never have I seen him so handsome, cheeks glowing and 
dark beard bristling. 

# ^ 

In India the sun is bearded with flame, and there is such heat 
that I have seen a flower in India opening with the dawn only 
to turn to cinders by noon, and this happens every day unless 
the rains soak the parched earth, so that the poor man in this 
country suffers either a deluge or a visitation by fire: there is 
no mean, except in the evening shadows, when a softness falls 
from heaven. So it was in this field, once the Emperor Akbar’s 
garden, when the sun flooded the earth and a gold glare came 
from each blade of pampas grass and a jumping gazelle fifty 
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yards away was invisible because of the glare. The Emperor 
ordered the cannon pedro to be buried in the field for secrecy, 
and when we told him the gun would spoil unless it was placed 
in a box and oiled, he ordered the box to be made here, and by 
good luck the workmen were provided with adzes; but there 
was no oil, and for this messengers were sent into the city of 
Agra. And all the time, the workmen sweated, their cotton 
clothes turning black with sweat, so that it was an agony to see 
them and a greater agony to work with them. With the oil 
came some sheetings of metal, and it was terrible to nail them 
into the box for the sudden splash of glare that arose; and 
afterwards, when a light earth was covered over, I fell to think¬ 
ing how the box with the cannon pedro resembled a coffin, per¬ 
haps the coffin of my hopes, for in such an atmosphere of 
secrecy I had little hope of peacefully wandering through the 
countryside, passing a day or two in some abandoned temple, 
walking the dusty roads with a staff like the sunyasis , sharing 
all I saw and all I should ever experience with the humped cows 
and the green parakeets in the sky: for it was still my wish to 
travel over all the roads of India, and I desired this, not because 
I believed there was sanctity in wandering but because it 
seemed to me that the world was my province, and there was 
no place in the world where there were such extremes as in 
India. 

I must have been thinking in this way when I saw the gun 
buried, and I remember I wondered whether it was good for 
the English Company’s cause that we should make a gun for a 
fierce prince without informing the Emperor; but I thought no 
more of these things when Prince Kurram summoned me to him 
and said: “Mahabat Khan has often spoken of you and I do 
not doubt you will love one another,” and then smiled and 
pushed Mahabat Khan a little forward, and through the glare 
of yellow armour and yellow sun I saw a tall man of perhaps 
forty, greying at his temples, wearing a loose red cloak such as 
I have seen poor peasants wear, but there was a gold buckle 
on his belt, embroidered heelless slippers of satin on his feet 
and a long, curving sword at his waist. 

“Come, hold his hand,” Prince Kurram said. “I know you 
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do # not trust me entirely, but I have hopes you will trust 
Mahabat Khan” As he said this, the Prince was laughing to 
himself, silently and at the same time roguishly, as though 
there was some secret on his mind, and he came forward and 
held both our hands and pressed them together: mine white 
because I wore gloves at the factory, and Mahabat Khan’s 
bronze-red, powerful and heavy with standing veins. 

“Must you glare at each other? Haven’t you anything to 
say?” the Prince went on. “For of all the dumb men I have 
seen, you two are the dumbest and most distressed.” 

I did not tell him I was silent out of nervousness. Mahmood 
had told me already about Mahabat Khan’s great red beard, 
but he had told me nothing about the great girth and stature 
of the man, how he dominated all of us, and yet seemed inclined 
to retire into the seclusion of his own thoughts. 

“You must not blame me if I am dumb,” Mahabat Khan said. 
“I have reason to be. They say they have never seen a more 
powerful gun, and I am one of those who puts great store by 
gunmakers. You must make more for us, Taverner Khan.” 

I could hardly recognise myself under this new title, and felt 
ashamed of it. Nicholas Orme was smiling as though he would 
split his face in two. Kurram was holding his hands together 
in a gesture which he delighted in: it was like praying, but he 
squeezed the hands tight till the knuckles shone. But it was 
Mahabat Khan’s red beard that attracted my attention. It was 
obviously dyed, for his hair was dark and greying. He was 
heavy and well-muscled, and he had clean eyes and a square 
mouth, and when I think of him now, I see him on that sunlit 
field with the gazelles hovering on the rocks, and he seems to 
have the gentleness of gazelles and the hardness of rock, and 
though the whole breadth of Hindustan and a wealth of ocean 
and kingdoms separated them, he was more like my sister 
Imogen than anyone I have met on this earth. And still, as I 
stood there in the golden field, there was nothing I could say 
to him. 

“It is well,” Mahabat Khan said, smiling a little. “Let us go 
into the shade, and then we can talk together.” 

I do not remember the journey across the field, I remember 
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only the warm wind in the knee-high grass and how we frigh¬ 
tened a nest of starlings and how Mahabat Khan rode with his 
face high in the air, bathing in the burning heat of that sun, 
and how every hair of his beard glistened redly as we rode. 
Beneath that huge, twisting banyan, there was the shade of cool 
springs, the roots of the tree twining through the walls of a 
small Moslem graveyard that must have been built in Akbar’s 
time, for already the wild olives were bursting through the 
tombs. While we sat under the shade of the tree, we saw a little 
way off some Hindee women going down a dusty road with their 
blue saris lifted in hoods over their heads and some naked chil¬ 
dren, brown as berries, running at their side, and sometimes a 
bullock cart would lumber through the dust and the haze; 
but all these were so far away that they were no more than 
decorations to the scene. Far across the field, I saw the work¬ 
men and the riders coming slowly towards us. 

We were thirsty by this time, even though the shade pro¬ 
tected us from the sun, and it was then that the Prince saw a 
small green lake where geese were paddling, not far from the 
road, and went there, and, kneeling on the edge of the lake, 
splashed the green water on his face; and we, not daring to 
follow him, for he seemed to desire loneliness, remained atten¬ 
tive in case he should call us; but he came running back, with 
his linen shoes muddy, and sprinkled the remaining water of 
his hands on our beggars’ faces, and then he said: “My grand¬ 
father, the Emperor Akbar, would say that the heat of Hin¬ 
dustan is nothing compared with the heat of Persia; but for 
my sins I have never known Persia—let us be grateful we are 
in Hindustan.” 

A little while later, he said: “It is best to lie in the shade. 
The empires pass, but the shade remains. In a thousand years’ 
time men will ride over this field and take shade here, and watch 
the women going to the wells. Allah is in the shade.” 

It was a strange speech coming from him, and I saw Mahabat 
Khan frowning. 

“Then you would spend your life in the shade,” he said, 
taunting. 

Prince Kurram did not answer. He was thinking of the great 
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gun, which had flashed in the sunlight: I do not know why, 
but it seemed to me that all his hopes were centred upon the 
power of the gun. He gazed tenderly, with all the youthful 
affection of his soul, and would sometimes give me a secret, 
wondering glance, as though he was not sure even now whether 
I would serve him. 
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IN WHICH I AM BEMUSED BT SCENT BOTTLES AND 
RECEIVE MORE WARNINGS FROM THE HOLT MAN 



E WERE DRUNK WITH GLORY IN THOSE 
days, for the hot summer sun was like wine, and 
throughout Agra there was the clang of arms and 
bridles. 


Prince Mahmood was married one evening at the Red Fort 
to a Persian princess, and though I attended the ceremonies I 
felt out of favour with all the gaudy trappings of the Court: 
there were incessant fireworks and elephant battles in the moat 
—the elephants charged and ripped each others’ hide with 
their sharpened tusks—and what made me most afraid was the 
treachery in the air, the feeling that at any moment the gutters 
would run red with blood. Prince Kurram was publicly polite 
and affectionate to the Emperor Jehangir, and still more affec¬ 
tionate to the Empress, whose dark and stately beauty seemed 
made of cold fire. I was brought to them, knelt at their feet 
and received their gifts, though I had offered gifts worth a 
hundred times those they offered me. It was Prince Kurram’s 
princess who attracted me, and I dared not let my eyes stray 
upon her for long. There were torchlight processions, the 
palaces were thrown open to the marriage-guests, Mahmood 
comported himself like a man feverishly in love with his ugly 
bride, but Nicholas Orme whispered plainly enough that it was 
a marriage of royal convenience and would end in due time. 

As I say, I have no love for these royal comedies, and think it 
dangerous to be so close to them; there were too many daggers 
in evidence during that week of marriage festivities. I preferred 
to disguise myself as a Moslem or a Hindee at my pleasure, and 
when the evenings were cold I would warm myself by the cow- 
dung fires, beneath the banyan-trees, in the market-place or in 
the street of whores, by the light of oil-candles or in the red flares 
of the burning ghats by the holy Jumna river, and if anyone 
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asked me where I had come from for the sake of my accent, 
I would say I came from the Himalayas or the villages of Bengal 
or some unknown places of the south, and since my skin was 
darkened with the juices of the fig-tree, no one saw through my 
disguise; and if one asked me angrily why I spoke in a strange 
way I would laugh aloud and say there are so many tongues in 
Hindustan it were madness to query my origin, and offer him 
fruit and put my hand on his shoulder, since in Hindustan there 
is great desire for friendship and more giving of it than in any 
country I have known. Best of all were the times in the market¬ 
places in the evening, the tumult and the shouting and the fire¬ 
works and many men from all parts of the country milling 
happily about, the women in coloured saris with gold anklets 
and the men sometimes holding them by the arm, for in Agra 
men and women lived on equal terms; and I believe this was due 
to the influence of the Empress, who reigned more powerfully 
than the King. And then, too, I would saunter down dark-lit 
lanes with my hand on my poignard, and I would see some 
half-naked girl with ripe breasts showing and her silks drawn 
high above her knees, a boy fanning her and an old pock-marked 
woman shouting her price, and in the red light of hanging 
braziers these girls looked as desirable as fruit hanging from 
the tree if you stood some paces away, but if you came closer 
you smelled their sweaty skins and saw their sores and with a 
puff you could blow the powder from their limbs; and I would 
see men come up to them and blow the powder from them and 
laugh at the sores they revealed. Yet I could not hate these 
things. This was the raw stirring of life, the human animal at 
his pleasure, magnificent in his vitality and the thrust of his 
power, for these people walking in the market-places were all 
kings of the hour, lords of the fertile earth, and why should I 
desire them to be tamed ? I saw the dead covered in winding- 
sheets of thin gauze, and the holy men who impaled themselves 
on nails or gazed at the burning sun or sat on knives. Seeing 
the crowds in the market-place, I would tell myself that you 
saw as much of the world in a market-place in India as you see 
in a journey round the world. It would amuse me to come upon 
foreigners nervously entering these places, while the human 
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flood of these delicate brown people swept over them; and I 
saw three murders and a madman threw himself at my feet 
and would not let me go, saying I was a prince in disguise, and 
God knows how he recognised that I was not a Hindee like him; 
and a Moslem dervish thrust a sword through the roof of his 
mouth not three yards away from where I was standing, yet 
no blood flowed; but, as I say, the best was the evening when 
the oil-lamps flared and the dark skins turned to sweating gold 
and red, and in this light the whores on their beds looked 
like angels. 

Sometimes I would confess to loneliness. An Englishman in 
a foreign land is a hostage to strangeness. It was easy enough 
to make friends with these friendly people; but, as the week 
went by, I found myself increasingly at a loss to understand 
them, and remembering Krishna Narain, I decided to call 
on him. 

“How are the affairs at Court ?” he asked, when I found the 
small bare rooms above the perfume-shop near the Red Fort. 
“I have heard that Prince Kurram has offered you the khilat” 

“Pm afraid it’s true, Krishna Narain. I did not earn it-” 

‘That matters little. He holds you in high honour, and he 
has even risked the vengeance of the Emperor, who alone, until 
recently, had power to grant the honour. So you are Taverner 
Khan now-” 

“Enough of this nonsense. There is something on your mind, 
and for the sake of friendship you will tell me.” 

He was looking at me in the most peculiar fashion, gazing 
steadily and searchingly into my eyes. 

“It is only this, Taverner Khan. Are you afraid of spies ?” 

“Spies ? Why should I fear them ?” 

“Because they are all round you. Prince Kurram is continu¬ 
ally receiving reports about you.” 

“Look, Krishna Narain,” I said in anger. “Here I am, looking 
like a poor Moslem farmer, wearing a farmer’s dress and having 
something of a farmer’s speech. How does he know where I 
am ? I left the factory by the gate nearest the river, the same 
gate used by the workmen. I am not a fool, and if anyone says 
I am not well disguised, that man is-” 
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Nain Darain could not have laughed so loudly as his cousin. 
He clapped his long, brown fingers against his knees and made 
such a noise that his wife came running into the room. He 
leaned forward, laughed again, and said: “My brother trained 
thee well, but he could not make your blue eyes dark; and 
there’s still another thing—the most important thing of all. 
Thou art spied on. Therefore, thou must be a spy against them.” 

“I have no reason to spy against them.” 

“No, but thou hast reason to be a spy of God, under whatever 
name thou callest God. God is in the dung-beetles, in the Hima¬ 
layas, in the serpents’ coils, and in the gambling of dice. This 
thou knowest, for Nain Darain taught thee, but best of all is 
God in the manner of a man working for God’s sake. So be a 
spy for the sake of God, not for the Prince, but for common, 
lowly men.” 

At first, I did not understand what he was saying. His eyes 
were burning as he leaned closer to me. 

“I will think of this,” I said, “but tell me how they recognise 
me. Blue eyes I understand, but at a distance they cannot see 
the colour of my eyes.” 

“Why, it is easiest of all to tell a spy, Taverner Khan. Look 
for a man who looks least like a spy, and that man is a spy. 
They never told you the history of the Moguls, did they ? The 
real history. How they conquered by guile and treachery. We 
couldn’t fight against treachery, and so we surrendered; but 
we hate them still—who wouldn’t ? Well, I do not ask thee to 
help the Hindees against the Moguls, but I do ask thee, if thou 
hearest that some poor Hindee is thrown into prison by the 
Prince, thou shalt plead for him: and do this cautiously, lest 
they know thou hast friends among us.” 

There was a long silence, and then in the darkness Krishna 
Narain put out his hand and said: “Come with me and I will 
show you my scents.” He led me through a door to his work¬ 
shop, where it was all dark till he lit a tall, scented candle. 

Here in the workroom there were a thousand small jars 
arranged on shelves, all brightly coloured. He was like a 
musician, going from one jar to another, lifting the covers and 
playing a kind of music of scents, for each jar gave out its own 
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distinct odour, and after a while I was conscious, not only of 
music, but of dancing and of processions and the chanting of 
dark-skinned people in the burning heat; and then there was a 
kind of crescendo of scents, one hurrying after another, till I 
recognised that he was playing a kind of tune, not for me and 
not in honour of the Prince, but concerning the Prince and me; 
for there was one scent of a special clinging sweetness which 
clearly represented Prince Kurram, and there was another that 
reminded me of the Devonshire moors, and this was clearly me; 
and these scents played together and fought one another and 
clashed strangely, as music does, until at last there was the 
almost tasteless smell of pure mountain air, so clean and fresh 
a thing that I half-imagined I was already in the Himalayas, 

“What does this mean ?” I asked. “Is it some prophecy you 
are playing with your jars ?” 

He smiled in the half-dark, and said quietly: “Are not the 
nostrils like the ears ? Is there not a music for the eyes ? A man 
can play with scents surely ? I have all kinds of tinctures and 
sweet oils, but the best scents come from roots or from the 
flowers long hidden in caves.” He paused for a while and then 
said: “O Taverner Khan, thy eyes are well hooded. Know thou 
not what I have been playing for thee ?” 

“Some kind of song it was, but what kind of song I shall never 
know,” I answered, “for I am not accustomed to what is spoken 
through the open mouths of scent-bottles.” 

“I have been playing the song of the rise to power of Taverner 
Khan, for thou hast power,” he said, his eyes searching into 
my face. “Thou hast more power than thou dreamest on. The 
greatest honours of all shall be given to thee ” 

“Madness,” I exclaimed, and jumped up, and stared at him 
as one might stare at some maniac in the market-place. “It is 
nonsense, and what is more it is dangerous nonsense. No, 
Krishna Narain, I shall not receive those honours—let me have 
peace now ” 

He smiled and rolled some pebbles in his hands. Sometimes 
he would look up at me with a roguish expression, as if to say: 
“Why, have I not told thee the truth, and thou refusest me ?” 

I still did not believe him. The madness was too clear, too 
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palpable. The scentmaker, who could sing hymns with scents, 
a man with burning eyes and delicate fingers and a look of 
holiness, sat in the darkened room where the candle was fail¬ 
ing, and there was about him I do not know what look of 
quiet irony. 

A mist came through the windows from the Jumna, and as I 
walked back to the English factory under a sky streaming with 
low-hung stars, I thought of the painted scent-bottles and I 
remembered the words of Krishna Narain: “Thou shalt be 
Emperor and then, again: “Beware of spies” 
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IN WHICH I COME TO THE WALLS OF AN ABANDONED 
CITY OF SANDSTONE , AND THE GREAT CLANGING OF 
ARMS THAT THEN ENSUED 



HIS IS THE SECOND TIME WE HAVE HAD TO 

hunt for you everywhere,” Nicholas Orme was saying, 
smoking his silver pipe in his own courtyard, while the 
fountain plashed behind him. “Even the Prince has 


been searching for you 


“You mean he has sent out spies ?” 

“Call them spies if you like. If it is any consolation to you, 
they failed to find you.” 

I objected that I was in the employ of the English factory, 
and if the Prince sent out spies for me--- 

“You need not argue,” Nicholas Orme said, with a strangely 
disquietening look. “You are always argumentative, and noth¬ 
ing is so displeasing to those who are well-mannered. The 
Prince trusted you, and loved you sufficiently to ennoble you. 
Now you belong to him as much as you belong to King James, 
and perhaps more.” Then he said in calmer tones, trying to 
hide his laughter: “It is too much. The Prince says that his 
spies picked up your trail only to lose it. Evidently, you are 
fond of disguise.” 


I tried to tell him that I could see no harm in wandering 
through the market-places, and this was my service to Hin¬ 
dustan—to try to understand, but he dismissed all these argu¬ 
ments, frowned, continued to suck on the long silver pipe and 
said that he expected more of me. 

“But must I dance continual attendance ?” I exploded. “I am 


a Devonshire man, as you are-” 

“Remember, you are a Khan,” he answered, “and the only 
Englishman to be so entitled, and Sir Humphrey has heard of 
it and despatched letters to England concerning your services 
to the Company.” He paused for a moment, watching the green 
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parakeets with their lacquer-red claws swinging on the trees. 
“It is a crime to think nothing of these things—they are weighty 
things, and your influence is greater than you imagine; but the 
greatest crime of all is your treachery towards me, for it was I 
who introduced you to the Prince and gave you these advan¬ 
tages, which you are only too likely to lose. Come now, admit 
that it was I who introduced you to the Prince-” 

“I admit it, certainly,’* I answered, “but I am not a treacher¬ 
ous man nor an ungrateful—it is simply that I like the market¬ 
places more than the courts, and though I serve the Prince, I 
serve him in my own time.” 

“And in your own way, apparently,” Nicholas Orme answered 
with a sarcastic smile. “I had hoped for better things. There is 
a particular reason why I had hoped for these things, and I may 
as well tell you what it is. Prince Mahmood inquired of the 
Prince why he had such a great affection for you, and the 
Prince answered honestly enough, that it was because you were 
born under the same star and were like him in many ways, and 
the astrologer had spoken of a young man coming from the 
West who would be closer to the Prince than anyone else. Is 
that sufficient reason ?” 

Nicholas Orme knew he was playing into my hands, and his 
languid air was no more than a sign of defeat. He was my 
superior. He could give orders to me, but since the great cannon 
pedro had been made to the full satisfaction of the Prince, I 
was in a stronger position than he would ever dare to assume. 
I remembered the words of Krishna Narain concerning the 
spies, and how one day I would be Emperor, but their strange¬ 
ness demanded my disbelief: if I had lived longer in India, I 
would have known that nothing is too strange to be believed. 

“Then what does he want me to do?” I asked. “I am not 
uncivil, but you had no reason to curse me, and indeed I am 
inclined to take your words as a challenge; but I shall not 
plague you with my demands. Tell me what the Prince desires 
me to do-” 

“He desires you to attend to him civilly and demand his 
forgiveness.” 

For a few moments I thought of objecting. An Englishman 
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in a foreign country does not beg the forgiveness of princes, but 
who was I to act uncordially ? I admired some qualities in him 
and hated others, and did not care that he thought of me; and 
perhaps it was true that our stars were joined together, and if 
I could tame him and do what Krishna Narain demanded of 
me, I might perform some service in the world; so I asked 
when the Prince expected me, and whether they had found the 
man who strode out with a menacing pistol from the apple- 
orchard, and Nicholas Orme smiled to himself for the sake of 
his own success in making me the Prince’s servant, saying: 
“This is exactly what he desires. He desires you to go alone 
this evening to the banyan-tree where he made his oath, and 
you are to go at the time when dusk falls, without arms and in 
whatever disguise it pleases you to assume; and he says he will 
be sure to recognise you, and you are to ask his forgiveness, 
and afterwards he will behave towards you with especial 
kindness.” 

I had few affairs to attend to that morning. Early in the 
afternoon, at the time when the workmen went through the 
gates, I slipped out of the factory barefoot, wearing the loose, 
white gown which is worn by many Mogul overseers, and, like 
them, I held my shoes in my hands. Perhaps the spies saw me, 
but it was easy to lose them. I went through the lal-bazar y the 
red market beneath the walls of the Red Fort, and looked up 
at Krishna Narain’s window, but though he was peering from 
the window he did not recognise me. I went to the great gates 
of the fort, but the Rajput guards treated me rudely and even 
threw me to the ground for daring to come close to them with¬ 
out a passport or a firman from some prince or other, and I 
believe they would have arrested me if at that moment a great 
carriage had not arrived; and while the Rajputs examined the 
retainers one by one, and bowed before the Amir in the chariot, 
I slipped away. I wandered down to the Jumna and, because 
the day was hot, lay for hours gazing at the yellow, flooding 
river, and found nothing so fruitful as the spectacle of people 
on their way to bathe, for these lithe and slender peasants walk 
with great dignity; and then, an hour after noon, I began to 
make my way on foot towards our meeting-place under the 
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banyan-tree, believing that if I walked barefoot and was travel- 
stained, the Prince would not penetrate my disguise. I had not 
shaved of late, and under my turban I was not to be distin¬ 
guished, I thought, from some northerner hardened by the sun 
and rains. 

It was one of those days when a huge blue sky rains down a 
terrible, soaking heat, when the parakeets and the jays hang 
lifeless on the trees and, though there is no wind, there would 
come of a sudden wheels of dust down the road, which the 
Hindees call the chariot-wheels of the gods. I walked leisurely, 
tasting the food at the markets on the road, for the roads in 
this part have stalls at either side; and when I came in sight of 
the banyan I was pleased to see many women going down to 
the pool with their bronze bowls and ewers, and many men were 
idling. There was no sign of any horsemen, nor did I expect 
them to come until the setting of the sun. I joined a group of 
young shepherds and asked them about the villages nearby, and 
what they thought of the affairs of the Court; but they were 
more interested in their sheep, saying they cared nothing for 
the Court except it was that they could gain entrance there, 
since once you entered it, you left either dead or ennobled; and 
many other things of a like kind. These shepherds were Muslims, 
not Hindees, and therefore they had less reason to hate the 
Emperor. One, younger than the rest, said: “By Allah, we wor¬ 
ship them, but what have they ever done for us ? Is it in human 
reason to pay more than a just tribute to those who rule over 
us ? Salt and fine cloth and every kind of precious thing goes 
into their gates, but with us there only goes the breath of Allah’s 
name”; and now, as dusk was coming down, from a small tower 
on the edge of the village I watched a white-robed man turn 
his face to the west, saluting Mecca and the declining sun; and 
in this light, the small, crystal-clear pool where the maidens 
came in the evening turned crimson and gold. The young shep¬ 
herd, with a sun-blackened face and an eagle’s nose and locks 
the colour of eagles’ feathers, turned towards the pool and said: 
“See, there is gold on the pool, but soon the gold turns to dark¬ 
ness. So it must be in the Emperor’s Court, and do not ask 
me, therefore, if I worship gold.” Now, as I think of these days, 
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remembering the sheep gathering at the stone dip, the pool, the 
parakeets and the maidens, I see the fine long face of the Mus¬ 
lim shepherd against a blood-red, descending sky, and it seems 
to me that he is graven out of stone, ten times larger than life, 
more powerful than any Amir, and as wise as the stars, for his 
face shines continually over the Indian earth; and for his beauty 
I pray God he will always live. 

Though the sun was descending, there was still no sign of the 
Prince, and I was beginning to wonder whether it was not per¬ 
haps a trick of Nicholas Orme to send me here on a useless 
errand; or perhaps, indeed, the Prince was angry with me and 
desired some penance, or perhaps, again, he was watching me 
among the crowds of shepherds or from behind the fruit-stalls. 
I wandered in the dust with a shambling pace, looking into the 
faces of these people in the hope of coming upon him unawares, 
and by now the flares were lit; and in the distance, I could see 
the sombre glow of reddish light in the sky above the walls of 
Agra, when suddenly the voice of the imam on the tower rose 
higher in the evening air, saying in a voice of a rare sweetness 
that Allah was the only God, and Mohammed was his prophet; 
then all the shepherds, the merchants and the maidens bent to 
their knees wherever they were standing, and in all these fields 
only the gazelles, on reedy legs, were romping in the dusk. It 
was at this moment, while I was kneeling, that I was conscious 
of someone kneeling at my side, someone who must have 
slipped out of the shadows, for I had not seen him before: a 
man with a grey beard and the largest eyes I have ever seen 
and many scars from sword-thrusts on his cheeks, and he was 
totally unlike the shepherds around me in the grave reserve of 
his manner. When the prayers to Allah were over, this man 
held me by the hand to prevent me from going away, and said 
in a whisper: “See, the lord is waiting for you beneath the ban¬ 
yan. The horses are ready, and the lord invites you to go with 
him a short journey ” Then he introduced himself as Abdullah 
Khan, the secretary of the Prince, a man who had fought 
against the Persians, under the Prince’s father, the Emperor 
Jehangir; and while the clouds turned to darkened gold and 
the peasants made their way to their candlelit villages, I 
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accompanied Abdullah Khan to the horses, which, even in this 
light, seemed the finest I had known—roans and greys with 
slender heads and thick manes, so thick indeed that these 
horses reminded me of lions. 

The Prince wore a white gown over his royal costume and, 
though I could not see his face clearly, I knew he was not angry 
with me. He held my hand and whispered: ‘Thou hidest, O 
Taverner Khan, but the eyes of the Prince see through all dis¬ 
guises, and surely it was not difficult to find thee. Come now, 
choose which of my horses thou shalt ride and then follow me 
to the city of Akbar.” 

I asked about the Prince’s health, but he said only that there 
were many things to discuss and now it was time to ride, for 
there was no moon and they would be well hidden. “Hurry,” he 
whispered hoarsely, “for soon there will be rain, and one hides 
in the rain better than in the sun.” In the darkness, I thought 
he was smiling. 

I am not a good rider, and to ride at night over desolate 
fields, with no moon and only a few stars to guide our way, on 
the fastest-paced horses in the world, does not please me; and 
now the gold seams in the sky were closed with black clouds, 
and in the distance I heard the roar of the storm, while old 
Abdullah Khan rode behind me, shouting: “Let the horse go 
free—don’t hold so fast to the bridle,” and the wind whistled 
in my ears and I knew by the sound of galloping hooves that 
we were in open, sandy country with pebbles underfoot. The 
rains came ten minutes later, hot and fierce on our faces; but 
though there was thunder in the air I saw no lightning, only 
the intense blackness of fields and sometimes a thorn-tree or a 
pomegranate-tree racing past; and when the Prince drew his 
horse to a halt and shouted to me encouragingly, nothing was 
so devilish as the sound of his controlled voice when I was out 
of breath and hoarse with excitement. “We’ll teach you to ride 
yet,” he shouted, and pointed in the darkness to what seemed 
to be a mound below the low-hung stars, a mound shaped like 
a half-moon, some ten or twenty miles away, and then he said: 
“We are going to Fatehpur Sikri, the city my grandfather built 
and then abandoned—no one lives there except the chipmunks.” 
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When the lightning broke at last, I saw a city of red stone 
with white-marble gates standing against the sky, very small 
and far away, and all round there were silver lakes of rain. I 
could see we were riding towards this place; but I thought I 
was dreaming: it was so beautiful, so small, and the colours of 
the lightning on the towers and minarets were unlike colours I 
had ever seen. Sometimes in the lightning I saw only silver- 
blue sheets of rain, for the city was hidden, but often I saw this 
city and marvelled as it seemed to move nearer; and I wondered 
why, on such a stormy night, the Prince and his attendants 
would make their way to a deserted city in haste, careless of 
the rain, and it was then that Abdullah Khan came riding 
abreast, saying it was a night to remember, for great decisions 
were being made, and in due time I would be told all of them. 
“And you should have no fear of the storm,” he went on, “for in 
these parts the storms come suddenly and go as suddenly, and 
no one has been known to be struck by lightning when he is 
riding on horseback—lighting strikes those who stand still ” 

I do not know why he went out of his way to comfort me, 
except perhaps that he had seen me in a burst of lightning, 
looking pale and blue because the lightning made everything 
blue, and thought I was afraid: I was not afraid, for the cold 
rain, after a hot day, had dulled my senses. And then, as 
Abdullah Khan promised, the rain lifted suddenly, silently, and 
the whole sky was studded with sparse stars and, very faintly 
in the moonlight, I saw the towers of Fatehpur Sikri gleaming 
like mother-of-pearl, more silvery-white than the sickle moon 
itself. And while the smoking rain steamed off the earth, we 
came to the great white gates and jumped off our horses and 
led them up the stone stairs, where grass was growing. As we 
walked over the dark, wet paving-stones of the courtyards, 
reflecting the milky stars, the clatter of our boots echoed among 
empty walls and sometimes we heard a distant answering echo 
from some wall a mile away. 

I had heard of Fatehpur Sikri, but I had not imagined it so 
large. There were colonnades, huge untenanted squares, many 
palaces and shops, and the floors were all smooth, though grass 
grew everywhere, and everything now was washed clean by the 
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rain; and when I thought the silence of the deserted city would 
never end, when the only sound came from the continually en¬ 
larging echoes of boots and hooves then a peacock came flutter¬ 
ing madly in our path, all white, with outspread tail, and be¬ 
cause it was in a rut it sent up such a blood-curdling howl that 
we all stopped in our tracks. I did not know a peacock could 
make this sound, and I have never heard since then a cry so 
filled with the menace of some terrible, shaking doom. The 
moon rose higher. We could see a few dark figures flitting 
among the shadows, those shadows that grew darker with every 
upward inch of the moon, and sometimes we almost fell into 
tanks, great squares cut out of the living rock, where in former 
times the Emperor Akbar swam or fished for trout, for every¬ 
thing in this city was made for his pleasure. But what was most 
curious was that already the rain was drying from the stones, 
perhaps because there were thin conduits which lapped up the 
flood-water. Then Abdullah Khan whispered to me that the 
Prince desired us all to bathe, we would soon come to the palace 
reserved for us, and about this time I saw that Mahabat Khan 
was riding behind me and I had not recognised him because 
he wore a scarf over his beard. There were eight or nine of us, 
but the sound we made as we came over the paving-stones was 
like an army on the march. 

“Does the Emperor know we are here?” I asked Mahabat 
Khan as he drew alongside my roan, “or is this another secret 
meeting-place? There are so many secrets nowadays.” 

I must have annoyed him, for I saw his dark brows jerking 
up his forehead. 

“There are secrets which are not secrets,” he answered 
darkly, “but are in fact more than secrets. You are wrong, 
Taverner Khan, to deal with these things lightheartedly—the 
fortunes of empires are at stake.” 

I must have laughed under my breath, for he turned on me 
quickly, and said: “You have no reason to laugh, unless it is 
nervousness, and I pray to Allah that no man with nerves enters 
Fatehpur Sikri to-night-” 

“It is not nervousness, but strangeness,” I interrupted. 

“Yes, a man has a right to laugh for strangeness,” he allowed, 
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“but do not let the Prince hear you laughing, for he is in an evil 
temper to-night and perhaps it was because I was young that 
I answered: “I care not for evil tempers, only that justice 
should be done” These are words one says in youth; in old 
age they make one shiver. 

I think the Prince heard me, for he turned at this moment 
and smiled in the moonlight, saying: “You are brave to-night, 
Taverner Khan, and your folly of bravery has made me light¬ 
hearted,” and we both grew pale with horror, wondering how, 
at such distance, we had been overheard. Perhaps it was be¬ 
cause these smooth floors of stone and square battlemcnted 
walls are like sounding-boards, for I remember later whispering 
in one corner and hearing, immediately after, the whisper re¬ 
turning to me from some other corner. Then we were led down 
some steps, past empty fountains, through arcades of fretted 
stone, towards more palaces, and once Mahabat Khan held my 
arm and pointed to a broad band of white marble inlaid with 
black Persian characters glittering in moonlight, and when I 
told him I could read no Persian, though by now I spoke a few 
words haltingly, he explained that the Emperor Akbar had 
caused these words to be written: “ Said Jesus, on whom he peace: 
The world is a bridge. Pass over it , but build no house therein. 
Who hopes for an hour hopes for Eternity. Spend the hour in 
prayer . The rest is unknown ” 

“It is strange that the Emperor should have written these 
words,” I said, and in the darkness, with the silvery moon shin¬ 
ing only on the tops of the buildings, I saw Mahabat Khan 
bowing his head, and heard him saying: “Yes, it is strange, for 
he built his houses everywhere ” 

By this time, we were in some deep well of houses below the 
main level of the palaces. I could see the huge gate of victory, 
with its turrets and tongueless bells swinging in the wind, and 
sometimes I caught glimpses of the desolate plain beyond, 
streaked with moonlight and dark clouds, with no sign of any 
village to the south or any trees; and in this part of Fatehpur 
Sikri the air was rusted with disuse, so that it was like entering 
deep cellars. The damp air was soaked with quietness, and our 
footsteps had a hollow, metallic sound, and if the dead walk, I 
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think they must make this sound—the sound men make as they 
tread in moonlight on natural rock. We passed great reservoirs 
so recently excavated that the moon revealed the marks of 
hammers and chisels, but most of these were empty, though 
ferns grew in them, and then we climbed down stairs of cut 
stone which were sometimes tangled and misshapen by fig-trees 
whose roots sought water below. A little while later, we passed 
a hole in the rock-wall where something moved, and Mahabat 
Khan told me to hurry on, for there were a few saints and 
wanderers who lived in these holes in coils of bat-dung, and it 
was better to leave them alone. “They are not spies,” he said. 
“They are too emaciated to be spies.” I asked if that was suffi¬ 
cient reason, but he only added: “We have deliberately invented 
a rumour that there is a curse on the city of Fatehpur Sikri, and 
this is why spies dare not come here, and indeed the Emperor 
himself has never come here since the day when Akbar gave 
the order that the city should be abandoned; but why that 
order was given, unless it is that there was not enough water, 
is still unknown.” 

I was dazed by the dark maze of passages through which 
we wandered. I would catch those glimpses of the forlorn plain 
in moonlight, stretching into the silver distance, and hear no 
sownd except the reverberating echoes from the damp, gleam¬ 
ing walls. I guessed there was some reason for the long journey 
through the deserted city: somewhere we would find a hospice, 
but wherever I looked there was only silence, dark walls, 
latticed tower-chambers, empty tanks, the fig-trees growing 
everywhere and the smell of bat-dung and moss and waving 
ferns. These palaces, which were once hung with Persian em¬ 
broideries, were now stripped to darkening stone, and I would 
have gone on for ever walking through darkness and moonlight, 
lost in a dream of deserted cities, if my horse had not pricked 
up his ears and whinnied a little, and it was some time after¬ 
wards that there came to us the smell of horses and an answer¬ 
ing whinny, and then we turned a corner, where dim lights 
shone and Rajput guards stood against the wall, and then we 
came down some steps towards a small pavilion standing against 
the parapets; through the curtains we saw the glow of lights. 
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“Only Allah knows what will happen now,” Mahabat Khan 
said. “Look around you and see what men we are, for now we 
go in fear of our lives.” 

I thought he was saying this to make my fears greater, but 
he was smiling softly to himself when we came into the glow 
of the lights. Now there were so many people coming towards 
the small pavilion in the darkness that we were all jammed 
together. Sometimes, there was a flash of gold brocade, some¬ 
times the rattle of armour, and we heard orders being given in 
whispers to the immense army of soldiers waiting below the 
parapet. At first I thought it was only tussocky grass; then I 
saw that they were horsemen and foot-soldiers, all wearing black 
cloaks, but their faces were turned up to the parapet. But why 
were they here ? 

I knew even before I entered the heavy double curtains of 
the small pavilion that some kind of rebellion was afoot, but 
what kind ? Would they advance on Agra ? How had the sol¬ 
diers come here ? A hundred confusing questions battled in my 
mind. Then I saw the aged minister Asaf Khan, and Princess 
Mahal, and her children, and Prince Mahmood was there in 
war-armour, and now there was about him a greater strength 
than I had observed before: all weariness and effeminacy were 
gone, he looked like a man who had just returned from the 
battlefields. 

There were forty people in the stone pavilion, all crowded 
together. The smoke of beeswax and other scented candles 
threw a silver mist over faces; men, women and children fanned 
themselves with palm-leaves, while over the venerable head of 
old Asaf Khan a boy stood with a fly-whisk of horsehair dyed 
the brightest red. In the centre of the pavilion there stood a 
low stool, lacquered and inset with gold filigree. On this stool 
Prince Kurram sat in such a way that one leg lay under him 
and the other touched the floor. He was not in armour. He 
wore the softest white silk, but he had placed on his head an 
orange turban, wrapped very close to the head and then spring¬ 
ing up in two flaring hems shaped like a fish-tail; from between 
these hems there sprung a peacock feather. 

I still did not know why I had been invited to this ceremony. 
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They spoke in the pure Persian of the Court, never raising their 
voices, and always after anyone had spoken there was a long 
pause till the Prince replied, usually with some short syllables 
of assent or no more than a slight inclination of the head. I saw 
that, during the journey across the fields, he had been well- 
protected from the rain, but his shoes were wet and he would 
occasionally glance at them with a little gesture of annoyance 
as though, at such a moment, it was unnecessary and futile to 
show himself as a wanderer from the city and he would have 
preferred to have dry shoes; but after a while I found myself 
paying more attention to old Asaf Khan, who was the brother 
of the Empress Nur-mahal and father of Princess Mahal. His 
beard was not grey, but grizzled; he held himself with square 
shoulders of an implacable boldness, and his eyes shone under 
thick black eyebrows in sudden silver gleams: a cold fire glowed 
in them. His hands, which rested on his knees, were so solid 
and unmoving that they seemed made of stone, and he looked 
like a man who stood in judgment throughout his life. I had 
heard that the Emperor Jehangir put the greatest trust in him, 
and it was all the more surprising to find him here. And then I 
would look from the old minister to the young wife of the Prince, 
her pursed lips, her face for ever mobile, catching the eyes of 
the children, and sometimes, though she sat cross-legged on the 
ground at some distance from the small lacquered throne, she 
would put up her hand and absentmindedly caress the knees 
of the Prince, and there was about all her movements the grace 
of some imprisoned thing: she did not belong here, she belonged 
to the landscape outside, the flickering lightning and the serene 
moonlight and apple-orchards, and dancing beside a river. And 
so, half-dreaming and imagining things, I would find myself 
gazing at her, wearing still my loose white robe which steamed 
with sweat and rainwater, so that I felt myself a pariah in their 
company; yet they paid no attention to me. I heard the same 
words being repeated. Once ro twice there must have been ex¬ 
pressions of anguished hatred, for their voices came deep- 
throated, sharp and tense with openly-avowed emotion, and at 
such moments a man would seize his sword-hilt and a woman 
would crisp her fingers and a sleeping child would awake. It 
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was heartbreaking to see the older children who cared less than 
nothing for affairs of State listening devotedly, nudging their 
younger brothers and sisters and sometimes turning up their 
faces for a kiss or for a consoling word. Persian eyelids are often 
heavier than ours, and those of these children seemed the heavi¬ 
est of all, and what was even more affecting was that they were 
dressed exactly like their elders, in turbans and white trousers 
and coloured silken gowns, and wore the same shoes and the 
same insignia of ribbons as their elders. Some were armoured, 
and all carried swords. 

An hour must have passed before Prince Mahmood remem¬ 
bered that I was there, and then, making an obeisance to the 
Prince, he made his way across the pavilion to be at my side. 

“You must have patience, Stephen,” he whispered. “Even 
the best of us do not always know the merits of the case-” 

I cut him short, for Asaf Khan was speaking and Mahmood 
was gazing at the old minister hungrily, as though he desired 
not to miss the old man’s words, and at the same time he was 
speaking to me. “Wait till they have finished speaking,” I said, 
“and then tell me at your leisure, or do not tell me—it is all 
the same to me.” 

“No, they are the same words,” Mahmood answered angrily, 
“only this time they are expressed in even more flowery lan¬ 
guage. Asaf Khan says we should wait, but the Prince says 
the time is ripe-” 

“Ripe for what ?” 

“For rebellion against the King, as soon as possible and with 
the greatest display of arms. The Empire is out of joint. The 
Emperor has ordered the Prince to defend Kandahar in the 
north against the Persians, who are his cousins, but who never¬ 
theless desire conquest, and the Prince has refused, and the 
latest news we heard when we left Agra was that the Emperor 
has ordered Prince Scharyar to defend the outpost, and now 
no one knows what we shall do except the Prince himself; and 
perhaps even he does not know. At such moments, indecisive¬ 
ness rules, and it is the greatest pity.” 

He looked then like a man in despair of all human counsels, 
awaiting a miracle; but no miracle came. The arguments were 
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spoken for the most part dispassionately: only the gruff voice 
of Asaf Khan breaking their even tenor. Now there was more 
smoke than ever in the small pavilion and more messengers were 
sent out, and some captains of the Rajput guards were ad¬ 
mitted, and sometimes the Prince would beckon to Abdullah 
Khan or Mahabat Khan for some whispered information, and 
all the time the Princess Mahal played with her lover’s knee 
or fondled her puppies. I had heard before that she kept great 
store with these puppies. They were very small, very furry, 
and of many colours, but all wore little red coats edged with 
gold; and nothing so delighted me as the spectacle of the Prin¬ 
cess holding a puppy to her cheeks, caressing it, smiling with 
an air of someone dreaming of innocence in a world at arms. 

It was about this time that a servant entered with a silver 
censer, and the small pavilion became filled with the scent of 
ambergris, and more smoke rose, and the Prince began to smoke 
at a long ivory-stemmed pipe, so that the whole place seemed 
to be filled with coils of silver wool, which hung there, never 
melting and never fanned away. I grew weary of these eternal 
discussions of rebellion and asked about the children. Who was 
the young boy in the purple gown and the silver-pointed shoes ? 
Who was the girl who looked as though she was a woman 
already, so self-possessed, so tenderly gazing at the nobles 
around her ? There were at least eight children, perhaps more, 
and it was difficult to tell which was the most beautiful. All 
had the aquiline noses of the Moguls: this gave them unusual 
gravity and a strange air of ponderous intelligence: their eyes 
were large, bloodshot with sleepiness, and they were unusually 
quiet in their movements. I imagined they had spent many 
days at just such meetings as this and knew perfectly what was 
expected of them. The boy in the purple gown was Dara, the 
eldest son of the Prince, the girl was a cousin of Mahmood’s 
who had but recently escaped from Persia. Mahmood beckoned 
her to us. She came gravely, wiping from her cheeks some 
strands of hair which had fallen from her turban, swaying a 
little, and with the faintest expression of amusement she 
pursed her lips and blew through the silver clouds of smoke. 
Mahmood mentioned her name, but at that moment Asaf Khan 
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raised his gruff old voice again, and I did not hear him. She 
made an inclination and then held out her hand, and said in 
Persian: “May Allah keep you in his gardens” and smiled 
without any coyness. 

“May Allah keep you among the lilies and roses,” I said, and 
held her hand for a brief space, and then she turned away from 
me and nestled in Mahmood’s arms, saying: “Do we ride to¬ 
night ?” as though one rode from mysterious fortresses across 
mysterious plains every day of one’s life. Mahmood gave no 
answer. He was listening intently to the discussion, which was 
now reaching a point of agreement, for the Prince in the white 
silk would ask a question and then all would nod except perhaps 
old Asaf Khan, who was possessed by a devil of opposition. 

“He is asking who will follow him.” Mahmood said. 

“Does Asaf Khan refuse ?” 

“No. It is simply that he is in disagreement upon principle. 
He would not have dared to come here if he disagreed on the 
course of action.” 

I did not ask what difference there was between principle 
and action. 

“The revolt begins to-night,” Mahmood said a little while 
later, “or with the dawn; but it may be a week before the 
Emperor knows what has happened. The Empress may know, 
but she will keep it hidden from her King, and it is better so—it 
gives us time to find who is loyal to us. We never know? 

He said this so casually, with the child nestling against his 
breast, that it seemed an impertinence to question him further. 
The meeting would soon be breaking up, and I feared the end 
of the meeting, for I was still dressed in my worn Mogul robes, 
had not bathed, and felt myself a stranger to the scene: a 
foreigner who might be cut down at the least sign of the Prince’s 
displeasure. I thought they were so intent on the Prince’s 
words that they had hardly perceived my presence, but in fact 
the Prince had murmured some words about me when I entered, 
and as the meeting broke up at last, many came to me and 
bowed and asked politely that Allah should keep me in his 
gardens—it was a phrase which was common at the time and 
meant nothing more than good-day. Yet it was said always 
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with special sweetness at the Court. We were about to leave 
the pavilion when I saw the Prince talking earnestly to Asaf 
Khan, then I saw them exchanging turbans and guessed this 
was a mark of the highest respect, and also of agreement: what¬ 
ever discords were once between them were now forgotten. 
They smiled, bowed, and, as the Prince lifted the curtain apart, 
he bowed again to allow the older man to depart: and this was 
not so much courtesy as the inevitable tribute to rank, since 
the old man was the brother of the Empress and the father of 
his bride. 

Outside, it was pitch-dark. The clouds had covered the moon, 
and where the moon had been, there was only the faintest, the 
most diffuse hint of moonlight, and this you saw only when 
your eyes were accustomed to the scene. Occasionally there 
was the glint of metal spurs, casques or armour, whispers, 
padded footsteps, and from far below the incessant neighing 
of horses. In the darkness, Prince Mahmood came up to me 
and said: “The Prince desires your services, and would like to 
see you. He has returned to the pavilion.” 

I followed Mahmood into another pavilion, where the Prince’s 
Rajput guards were standing idly against the wall. “This is the 
wrong pavilion,” Mahmood said. “On the east quarter of the 
castle, all these pavilions are alike.” He seemed impatient, and 
I saw his hand moving nervously down the whole length of his 
lacquered scabbard. 

“Then let us go to the former pavilion,” I said, but he held 
my hand. 

A few strange things had happened this evening, but this 
was the strangest. I could not understand why he had brought 
me here. The Rajputs came to attention when he entered, 
scowled and waited for his commands; their swords were un- 
scabbarded, and I could see they were razor-sharp; there was 
no smoke from censers in this room. All the time, Mahmood 
seemed to be waiting for some news, and I knew he was listen¬ 
ing keenly to whatever was said in the other pavilion. I think, 
now, that he was testing me, testing my expression when I saw 
those immense armoured guards with their peacock plumes and 
their coats of glinting mail: if I blanched, it would be taken as 
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some sign of grievous treachery. Perhaps it was that; perhaps 
it was something else altogether. He must have known that I 
felt miserable to be away from the others and, most of all, 
miserable to be away from the Prince just at the moment when 
he had promised that I should set eyes on him. To gain time, 
Mahmood said: “There is nothing we can do—absolutely noth¬ 
ing—and it is best to know that we can do nothing/’ All the 
time, he was watching my face. I said: “If something could 
be done, it should be done honestly,” but he cut me short 
and asked point-blank: “Do you favour rebellion, Taverner 
Khan ?” 

“The English have sometimes rebelled against their King, 
but only when the circumstances demanded it,” I answered 
timidly enough. “There are times when the oppressions of 
Kings demand rebellion ” 

For the first time Mahmood smiled, and it was as though a 
weight had been lifted from him. 

“Such a time is now, for the Emperor is an old drunkard and 
does not rule; and even Asaf Khan is powerless against his 
sister. It has never happened that a Mogul Empire has been 
ruled by so sinister a woman.” 

I held my counsel. I knew little of the Empress Nur-mahal, 
though rumours of her behaviour were rife. She was beautiful, 
consorted with many courtiers and reigned by impulse, and she 
possessed none of the pride in the welfare of the State of our 
own Elizabeth. So they said. It was none of my affair, and I 
was in haste to discover why I had been admitted to these 
secret ceremonies; but again I held my council, afraid to pre¬ 
cipitate a matter that might arise naturally enough. I was 
about to ask Mahmood whether it would be possible to see the 
Prince before he rode away, for I heard the horses chafing and 
neighing louder than ever, but once again he put my question 
aside. He said, leaning forward so that his face almost touched 
mine: “Do you fear death, Taverner Khan 

“No more than most men,” I answered, and some Rajputs 
came closer at this moment, so that shadows moved about the 
wall, and I wondered why they had decided to kill me there 
when they could have killed me at any place along the journey. 
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“There is no reason to fear death,” Mahmood said. “Especi¬ 
ally a Muslim has no reason to fear, for every Muslim is taught 
that if he lives a righteous life on earth, eternal rewards befit¬ 
ting a king will be his when he dies and goes to Paradise. There, 
after a feast of three hundred courses, he will be endowed for 
ever with the health and vigour of a young man and be given 
a palace with 80,000 servants and seventy-two wives possessed 
of perpetual youth and beauty. It is an admirable consolation, 
Stephen, and I would to Allah you would believe in the Muslim 
faith and share in these rewards.” 

“We have other rewards in our own faith,” I said, “and it is 
too late to tempt me with seventy-two beautiful wives when I 
have need of none-•” 

I was aware that someone else had entered the room. It was 
the young Princess who had nestled in Mahmood’s arms. She 
had come in quietly, slipping between the curtains in her satin 
slippers, her hair awry under her turban and her eyes more 
sleepy than before. It was dark and damp outside, and I 
imagine she had got lost on one of those parapets and sought 
shelter wherever it could be found. In her arms she carried one 
of the puppies belonging to Princess Mahal. 

“Come here, Meriam ” Mahmood said quietly. “Here is a man 
who knows nothing of women, and indeed hates them. Look 
well on him.” 

She smiled, showing all her teeth, and burst into laughter. 

“Is it true?” she asked. 

“Certainly it is true,” I answered. 

“Then you hate me ?” 

She looked very closely at me, standing on tiptoe. 

“Please tell me—do you hate me? It is very important. Do 
you hate me ?” 

She spoke in Hindee, her lips pursed, holding the little red- 
coated puppy to her small, unformed breasts. Her oval face 
was dark with the passion of inquiry. As usual in these 
pavilions, there was a small square stool painted in gold for a 
prince to recline on. She dropped the puppy, ran to the stool, 
brought it to my feet, then climbed on it and put her arms 
round my neck. 
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“I shall marry you” she said, staring straight into my eyes 
and at the same time shaking her head wisely like someone 
computing the value of an object presented to her. I had grown 
a beard and my skin was dark, and my gown was still soaked 
with the rain we had passed through on our journey to Fatehpur 
Sikri. She turned to Mahmood, said something in Persian and 
burst out laughing. “Yes, I shall marry you,” she turned to me 
again, clutching my neck and pressing herself against me. 
‘‘Don’t forget-don’t ever forget.” 

“What in God’s name are you doing?” Prince Kurram 
shouted from the parted curtains. This time he wore a red 
cloak lined with fur, a huge, curved sword hung from his waist¬ 
band, and there was a casque of some metal like gold on his 
head. “So it is you, Taverner Khan ? I did not bring you here 
to make love to princesses.” 

“I cannot think of any better purposes,” I said, and through 
the corners of my eyes I saw the Rajput guards stiffening 
against the wall. It was then that Princess Meriam ran to the 
Prince, carrying the stool under her arm, placing it at his feet, 
standing on it and then flinging her arms round him. In the 
darkness, the noise of commands, of rattling sabres and horses, 
grew louder. 

“So there has been some conspiracy in my absence?” the 
Prince said, frowning, pretending to be alarmed and at the same 
time smiling over the head of the young princess. “And what is 
worse, Meriam, is that you are standing on a throne—no one 
is ever allowed to stand on my throne.” 

“Nonsense! I am allowed to. See, I am standing on it and 
kissing you-■” 

“Then the crime is made even worse,” the Prince laughed, 
seizing her in his arms, shaking her and pressing her face against 
his beard, which was still uncombed and wet with the night’s 
rains. “Come now, no more nonsense. You must be ready. We 
shall ride all night. Will you ride beside me, Meriam ?” 

“Yes,” she answered dubiously. 

“You seem doubtful. When the Prince makes a sugges¬ 
tion-” 

“It must be taken as a command,” she completed the sentence 
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and smiled up at him more entrancingly than ever. “I have 
heard it many times, but you never speak to me, so how shall 
I know whether it is true. Will you speak to me? Then I 
shall know.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said impatiently. “I shall speak to you when¬ 
ever you desire-” 

“About anything ?” 

“Yes, about anything.” 

“About puppies ?” 

“Yes, even about puppies. Now leave me alone.” 

“About speeches ?” 

“What is there to say about speeches ?” 

“I want to hear about them. Promise me, Kurram. 
Promise me.” 

“Yes, I promise. Now it is time for you to go. We are going 
to ride through the night.” 

“Where to ?” 

“You’ll know later.” 

“But I want to know now.” 

I have never seen Prince Kurram in so many moods at once: 
at the same time he was threatening, morose, impatient, de¬ 
lighted, capricious, and overcome with good-humour. At last, 
he grasped her firmly, raised her in the air above his head and 
gave her to Prince Mahmood; then he beckoned to me and said 
in a low voice, as though afraid of being overheard by the 
Rajputs, and whoever else was standing outside the pavilion: 
“Will you come with me, Taverner Khan ?” I said nothing for 
a while. I knew the hour of rebellion had come, but I knew 
little of the purposes of the rebels. “I need you, and I promise 
to reward you,” he went on. “I do not know where this adven¬ 
ture will end or whether indeed it will ever end, but I need you 
to look after my gun.” 

“So the gun is here ?” I asked, and he nodded, holding my 
hand and saying pleasant things about his trust in me, till I 
was emboldened to say that he knew why I had come to Hin¬ 
dustan and I saw no better way of wandering this country than 
with his soldiers, and I loved the country so much that I hoped 
he would add only to the glory and never stain his own honour 
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with unnecessary cruelty and always act with justice. “I prom¬ 
ise all these things,” he answered readily. “Come, I will show 
you the gun.” Then he parted the curtains and led me to the 
parapet, and down below, beside the horses and the crowds of 
yellow-robed Rajputs, I saw the gun gleaming beside the for¬ 
tress walls. At that moment, a trumpeter blew from some 
higher wall above us, the faces of the soldiers in the moonlight 
turned towards where we were standing, and a huge shout went 
up. Princess Meriam was there, and Mahmood, and Asaf Khan 
and many others, and as the Rajputs brandished their lances, 
the Prince lifted up his hands for silence, and in a loud voice he 
said: “Soldiers, the time has come”—only these words, and then 
the shouting was renewed, echoing and re-echoing along the 
walls of the abandoned city. Then Prince Kurram, grandson 
of the Emperor Akbar, tenth in line from the Emperor 
Timur i Leng the Lame, a small, bearded man in a red cloak, lean¬ 
ing over the parapet, lifted his jewelled sword in the air, kissed 
it and plunged it back in the scabbard. For a while he was 
silent, then he shouted: “You all know your duties. Now we 
must go on our horses to the south, and may Allah have mercy 
on you all, for we do not take upon ourselves this adventure 
with a light heart, but our aim is to cleanse the Kingdom.** 
Then Princess Mahal came to stand beside him, her arms full 
of baskets of red-coated puppies like roses, and, holding her 
by the arm, the Prince led the way down the stone stairs to 
the horses and elephants waiting below. 

All that night we rode on elephant-back, and during the 
day we hid in the forests beside the Jumna river. Behind us, 
on an oiled carriage, harnessed to fourteen ponies, came the 
great gun. 
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OF HOW OUR ARMIES FARED 0N> THE MARCH 

I REMEMBER THOSE DAYS MOST FOR THE 
splendour of the tents, the smoke of the fires, the many 
women in the camp, the pace, the sweep, the thunder of 
the massed charges of the Rajputs; I remember the blue 
mountains of the north and the damp forests of the Deccan, 
and through all these we wound for eighteen months of rebelli¬ 
ous hardship. The spies were sent out. Messengers came to us 
from Agra with news of the Emperor’s movements. Kandahar 
was lost to the Persians, who took advantage of the rebellion 
of Prince Kurram to drive south; and the Persians even reached 
the gates of Lahore. There were rumours everywhere; and all 
the time we lived under furnace suns, and rode across the 
scorching plains till the monsoons came again. There were skir¬ 
mishes with the Emperor’s outposts, and, most of all, I see the 
hot sun steaming on our tents, the long cavalcades going down 
the dusty roads and the vultures flying overhead as though 
they smelt the smell of war already. 

For my part, I love an army when there is little fighting to 
be done; when the banners fly and the hot dust covers our faces, 
the Amirs coming on red-caparisoned horses to offer tribute. 
It may not be bravery, but there is nothing so delightful as the 
progress of an unhindered army through Hindustan, while the 
armies of tentmakers go on in front, and we find ourselves rid¬ 
ing at sunset towards a new silken city risen from a deserted 
field: the blue jays singing on the tent-ropes, the carpets laid 
out, and Prince Kurram’s small, golden throne set in the middle 
of the largest tent of all. During these long marches we lost 
our city habits. Nor is there anything like Indian dust to stamp 
a sunburn on a man’s face. The Moguls have this habit: in 
peace they give themselves to the utmost luxuries, while in war 
they are ready for the utmost miseries. 

While we were in camp, the armies trained: there were mock 
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battles with elephants in plated armour, tremendous tussles 
between the Rajputs. The elephants had been led away 
secretly before the meeting at Fatehpur Sikri: we came upon 
them only when we reached the Deccan, where they were hid¬ 
den in forests and the villagers from miles around attended to 
them. Though we counted more than 500 war-elephants, the 
armies of Prince Kurram, after three months of journeying 
along the road, contained 120,000 men with horse, and perhaps 
four score of camels. By the end of the first year, these armies 
were too large to be commanded by one man, and it was decided 
that they should be divided into four groups. So Mahabat Khan 
took the army of the north, Prince Mahmood took the army of 
the south, Prince Abdullah Khan took the army of the centre, 
and Prince Kurram took the army of the east. These armies 
were spaced a ten-day journey apart, and each army was 
ranged around the great central tent of the commander. 

These tents were all of silk or very fine-spun cloth, and sur¬ 
rounded by screens of flowered calico. The ladies and prin¬ 
cesses of the Court lived nearby, and their tents were also 
surrounded by screens, and guarded by the tallest Rajputs. It 
was a crime for a Rajput to look inward at these tents. Then 
there were the tents of the Amirs and the khans, and beyond 
these were the tents of the minor nobles, the captains and 
mansabdars. Between all these tents there was always a con¬ 
fusion of roped elephants, camels and donkeys, so many wind¬ 
ing processions that these camps looked more like cities than 
an array of silken tents. 

The quick Indian spring was coming to an end: the hot 
summer was before. I would go into Prince Kurram’s tent, 
parched with thirst, sweat streaming down my sides, and I 
would marvel at his coolness; for even though the slave-girls 
fanned him and he drank wine powdered with snow, yet these 
were things that were permitted to us, and still we felt the heat. 
He would ask about the gun, and I believe he regarded it now 
more as a talisman than a weapon of offence; he spoke of it very 
kindly and familiarly, saying it was the greatest in Hindustan 
—a gun so long was something he had never dreamed of 
possessing. 
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All through these summer days he received tribute from the 
Amirs, his armies were continually being increased, envoys 
were continually being exchanged, plans of conquest were con¬ 
tinually being made. It was a time of celebration, but it was 
also a time of preparation. For myself, I cared only for my 
guns, waited upon the Prince at his leisure, learned Persian 
well and hardly cared what happened to me as long as I was 
on the march or living quietly in these cities of cloth and 
painted flowers. 

And yet if I suggested that we lived easily, I would be mis¬ 
taken. I was to know Prince Kurram better as the years 
passed, but even in those days he showed signs, not of madness, 
but of something so close to madness that we often grew 
alarmed. A strangeness hung around Prince Kurram like a 
dark garment. He would speak to us softly, saying what was 
on his mind most graciously, and then, of a sudden, he would 
lose himself in his own thoughts, mumble a little, and begin 
to talk of something else entirely. He became morose during 
the hot suiilmer months; and it was as though he took no pleas¬ 
ure in the rebellion, and still less pleasure in the fact that Hin¬ 
dustan was now divided between the Emperor and four com¬ 
manders. That way lay danger, and he knew it; and I think it 
was because he feared defeat that he became careless of his own 
safety and walked about the camp in disguise. I would come 
upon him wearing a yellow dust-stained robe, frayed sandals, 
a staff in his hands, his beard uncombed, and his eyes feverish 
with hunger—for he would take the precaution of eating little 
before such an adventure; and he would be followed by two 
armed guards with long beards dyed purple, heavy ear-rings 
and embroidered gowns, pretending to be Pa than merchants. 
The Prince would walk with a limp and lean heavily on his 
staff, and no one recognised him; and he would look at all the 
strange sights of the camp with quiet composure, seeking only 
to know what went on in people’s minds. Strange things are 
seen in camp, and there was nothing wonderful in seeing a man 
wearing a brocaded coat and no trousers, riding a buffalo 
painted green, with crimson horns. On a day’s journey he 
would see the pangs of labour and the pangs of dying, and 
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everything that lay between. So he would pass down the lanes 
of booths in the hot sun, while the dung smoked, the wheels 
of the buffalo-carts squeaked, and the conjurors threw coloured 
knives in the air and caught them when they fell. And then, at 
evening, with a strange look of horror on his face, he would 
watch the naked temple-dancers, with images of blue-birds 
painted on their breasts, as they performed on open stages. 
Because he was a prince, he was lonelier than any man. 

For my part, I was never lonely, and this was because Prin¬ 
cess Meriam was always at my side. In the evening, she would 
come to my tent, asking me to teach her the English tongue or 
she would babble the verses of Saa’di and Hafiz for my amuse¬ 
ment, wearing the tight little riding-clothes affected by the 
Court ladies, coats embroidered with gold, silver epaulettes, 
buttons of gold mohars. For some reason, she began to wear 
her finger-nails long and ordered the Court painters to paint 
scenes upon them. 

She must have known even then that, whatever else I wor¬ 
shipped, I worshipped her most. I did not lust after her. Even 
though she would come very late, after darkness, I treated her 
as I would treat a child. She would come even in the dead of 
night, when my lamp was no longer burning and all my slaves 
were away, to awaken me; and then she would lie in my arms, 
telling me a hundred fantastic stories of her experiences during 
the day, or ask me to learn Persian from her, telling me to recite 
the words yavan and mat again, and when I had pronounced 
these Persian words for “youth” and “wine” for her pleasure, 
she would laugh in my face and say I had pronounced the word 
for “kiss”. Or else she would recite verses from Hafiz, repeating 
childishly: 

O tell me, when will the taverns be open, 

And the knot of all our troubles cut by the sword ? 

The taverns are shuttered still. 0 God, suffer not 
That they will ever open the doors of vileness. 

“Do you know what these words mean, Meriam ?” I would 
ask her. 

“No, but Kurram is always saying them when I sit on his 
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knees. He dreams, I think. Did you know he had given up 
eating hashish ?” 

For Meriam to say that someone dreams was to say that he 
was foolish beyond words: for herself, she always took care to 
make her dreams real by living them in her sunlit world. 

“No, I didn’t know,” I answered. 

“Well, he has. He went to see a mullah. He keeps on repeat¬ 
ing the mullah’s words. ‘Adore the instant majesty of God.’ 
‘God’s splendour is in common bread.’ ‘Listen to the waters.’ 
Suchlike nonsense. And as often as he can, he walks in disguise 
among the people. Did you know that ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Because I have been with him.” 

She burst out laughing. For no reason at all, she began to 
recite a chapter from the Koran called The Cow. 

“What an absurd chapter for you to recite. It’s about things 
you should know nothing about.” 

“I know about everything,” Meriam replied calmly, knowing 
nothing. She held up her newly-painted finger-nails. “Do you 
like them this colour? One has a bird, another a spray of 
flowers, a third has a portrait of Kurram.” 

“I love them all,” I said, kissing her finger-tips, but she drew 
them back and said: “Are you afraid I shall scratch you?” 

So she would nod and whisper sometimes, in the dark, and I 
would make a separate bed for her of Damascus cushions and 
give her some sweetmeats to suck as she sang herself to sleep. 
In the morning she would be asleep. She came suddenly and 
went suddenly: and she alone in all the camp was as carefree 
as the mists and wind. 

* * 

I have said already that Prince Mahmood was placed in com¬ 
mand of the southern army, but though our armies were ten 
days’ march away, strategically placed along the Emperor’s 
lines of communication, there were occasions when Mahmood 
would visit us. One morning, when I was lying in bed, with 
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Meriam in my tent, but she was lying on her separate cushions, 
Mahmood came in to see me unannounced. When I woke up, 
he was peering down at my face. I do not know why, but I had 
the feeling that he had been five minutes in the tent before 
awakening me, and all that five minutes he had spent peering 
at Meriam’s sleeping beauty. Then he must have made some 
sound or other, and come towards me. 

“So you have taken her to your heart at last,” he smiled, “but 
the time of leisure is coming to an end. There are wars 
coming-" 

Meriam awoke and threw her arms round his neck and cried 
and laughed to see him. My servant, Kulian, came with sweets 
and coffee. 

“What wars ?” I asked sleepily. 

“I’ll tell you when you have read your letters and are more 
composed,” he answered. “All I can tell you now is that I have 
been to Agra in secret and seen your friend Nicholas Orme. 
Poor fellow! Read his letter to you!” 

There was no escape from it now; I obeyed. While 1 read 
the letters he fondled Meriam and spoke of his meeting with 
Nicholas Orme. In fact, he had stayed in the English factory, 
going out only at night. 

“He is a very remarkable person,” Mahmood said. “The only 
Englishman I have ever come across who behaves like a Mogul. 
As for you, you pretend to be a Mogul, but you are more 
English than any Englishman, and perhaps this is why the 
Prince sets great store on you. Well, as I say, I stayed with 
him, but it was like staying with a ghost. I could hardly recog¬ 
nise him. The truth is, he has grown flabby with too-easy liv¬ 
ing. He takes hashish continually, not once a day or even three 
times a day, which I could understand, but continually; and 
it does no good to him, except it allows him to live in dreams. 
When he is not dreaming, he reads Shakespeare. And then, too, 
he talks about making a journey to High Kashmir, and another 
to Tartary; and he says he wants to take service under the 
Emperor of China, and in the same breath he talks of England 
and surrounds himself with his books-” 

“Does he look well ?” I asked, horrified by this strange news. 
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“How can a man look well when he lies on cushions all day, 
surrounds himself with the handsomest boys and pays no atten¬ 
tion at all to the affairs of the factory ? I did my best, but it 

was no use. And he hates you-” 

“Why?” 

“He didn’t say. I’ll tell you his words, Stephen. He said you 
were the cursedest ape he had ever set eyes upon, and it was 
no magic to produce a great gun, even a gun thirty feet long. 
Oh, he is in pitiable straits, and you should write to him, my 
dear fellow, before it is too late.” 

“How can I write to him?” I asked. “Aren’t we rebelling 
against the Emperor. How can I, an Englishman and a traitor 
to the Emperor of Hindustan, dare to write to Agra ?” 

Mahmood smiled, kissed Meriam lightly, and said: “Nothing 
is easier. This is not war—or rather, it is a war of spies. We 
send out agents everywhere. And you, too, Taverner Khan, 
can you be sure you are not having too leisurely a life, and are 
you certain you are not suffering from the disease which afflicts 
Nicholas Orme ?” 

I was hardly listening. I had been looking briefly over my 
letters, and now at last I had come to the letter signed by 
Nicholas Orme. It was very short and pungent: 

To Stephen Taverner, named Khan by my stratagem: 

You are a fool and a whelp to believe ingratitude is 
an affair to be reconciled with the duties of worship. In¬ 
gratitude is the basest of sins; and this ye know, and 
cherish, but I assure ye I had never hoped to see such base¬ 
ness in an Englishman and a Devonshireman, if indeed ye 
are not descended from Hell. I send this curse to ye, for 
having despised me by silence—I can stand it no longer— 
write in the name of friendship to a man sinking beneath 
Prospero’s sea. 

That was all: nothing could have pained me so much, and 
nothing could have been more untruthful. It had never occurred 
to me that communication was possible. There it was—the 
great savage flourish of the name: Nicholas Orme, a signature 
full of shadows, written with a botched pen, a scrawl composed 
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at some dark hour of the night, while a boy fanned him and 
the rage for hashish gave him thirst. I was sorry for him, and 
must have shown my sorrow, for Mahmood said quietly: “I 
knew he would hate you, but thought there was some forgive¬ 
ness.” 

“There is more than forgiveness—there is desperate loneli¬ 
ness,” I answered. “Is there any cure for loneliness, Mahmood ?” 

“None,” said Mahmood, and was silent for a long while. 

It was long later, when he had been to see the Prince and 
Meriam had departed, that he came again to my tent and 
discussed the course of the strange rebellious war we were 
waging. 

Long ago, Asaf Khan had returned to the Court in Agra. 
Secretly, he desired Prince Kurram’s victory, but his greatest 
desire was to avoid bloodshed. He sent continual messages to 
Prince Kurram, to Mahabat Khan, Abdullah Khan, and Mah¬ 
mood; he urged upon them the need to stay calm. Where they 
were, no one disputed their power. They could collect tribute 
and send token tribute to the Emperor; they could exchange 
the most flowery letters of respect and admiration and love for 
the Emperor, and all this was part of the necessary strategy. 
But, gradually, even the Emperor was becoming outraged at 
the thought of being surrounded by rebellious princes, and he 
had given much thought to attempts to inveigle Prince Kurram 
in his net. He had failed. The Empress desired a war, and it 
was the Empress who suggested that it would be a bold stroke 
to pretend to be going to Kashmir, where the Court often spent 
its summers in the past. At some point on the journey, they 
expected to cut to pieces the armies of the rebels who would 
follow them. 

“The excitement now is in the north,” Mahmood said. 
“Mahabat Khan is very desirous of falling into the Empress’s 
trap: that is to say, he is very desirous to destroy the armies 
she commands. How, then, would you like to take your great 
gun to the north, engage in battle, and have the satisfaction 
of helping Prince Kurram to the throne ?” 

I must have fallen into a kind of dream of war. I remember 
the shadows on the tent and the sound of a bugle coming from 
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a long way away, and then I remember Mahmood saying: “So 
you will go. I will sign the order. Good luck, and good hunting 
with your gun” 

That evening, there came an invitation to dine with the 
Prince, curiously worded. It said only: “Beloved brother, I 
hope to see you in my tent this evening. Let us eat and be 
friends for a brief while before your departure.” For a moment, 
I was angry. I had said nothing about any intention to depart 
to anyone; it was Mahmood’s idea; and, besides, I had too 
many things on my mind and was in too high a fever to make 
decisions that evening. I longed, instead, for Meriam. Her 
childish prattle had power to smooth my worries. But there, 
hugely dark, waving its immense trumpet, the shadow of the 
elephant fell over my tent, the gold-embossed plates on its fore¬ 
head gleaming through the tent-cloth. I do not remember the 
journey. I remember only the weight of dulled grief, the roar¬ 
ing of the camp-fires, the faces of women seen from above, and 
how, sitting in that over-decorated howdah, I seemed to be 
journeying to some predestined and unaccountable end, remote 
from the men below, and not knowing why or where I was 
going; and when I examined the reasons for this feverish change 
which the Prince had worked upon me, I knew that it was 
because I hated above all things leaving Meriam behind. 

“I sent for you, my dear, because my cousin Mahmood has 
given me news of you,” Kurram said, rising from the small 
golden throne and putting into my hand a small wreath of roses 
as a sign of friendship. 

I had been led into an inner room behind the great audience- 
hall. This tent was very large, very airy, and decorated with 
flowers everywhere. There were flowers painted on the tent 
itself, reaching to the roof; there were bowls of roses and jas¬ 
mine, and tulips were arranged in little cups along the walls, 
lit by the hanging oil-lamps which fell from golden chains. 
Half-way down the tent lay the bed—a large bed hung with 
silk curtains, and on these, too, there were painted flowers and 
also small wreaths, so that everywhere there was the over¬ 
powering scent of these flowers. At first, I could hardly breathe. 
One grows accustomed to these scents, and within an hour I 
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was hardly conscious of them. All the time, Kurram was par¬ 
ticularly gracious. I had seen him last riding to some ceremony 
or other, wearing a flowering robe of gold brocade. Now he 
wore the simplest white silk with only a single egret’s feather 
in his turban. He looked reposed and thoughtful, and some¬ 
times he would turn and make the most charming smile to 
Princess Mahal, who looked more beautiful than ever, smiling 
gaily, always talking—she was a chatterbox, but spoke with 
such a cunning Persian voice that everyone at Court forgave 
her. And all over the carpets there were the little red-coated 
lapdogs I remembered from the night at Fatehpur Sikri. 

I bowed to the Prince and, according to the habit of those 
who are entitled to the dignity of Khan, remained standing, 
for the Prince himself disliked the habit of prostration and had 
vowed that, when the Empire fell into his hands, he would 
abolish it altogether. For this vow, he was almost to lose his 
kingdom, as you shall learn later; but at this time I was ignor¬ 
ant of those terrible consequences, and I speak of this now, only 
because there were so many servants, so many lamps and jewels 
and glittering things, such an air of dignity and composure 
within the tent that I can understand why men sometimes 
prostrate themselves almost without knowing what they are 
doing. 

The Prince could not have been more cordial. He compli¬ 
mented me on my proficiency in Persian, inquired about my 
health, and said: “I have been thinking of your friend Nicholas 
Orme. It would please me if he joined our tents.” Then he said, 
as though remembering something of great urgency: “Tell me, 
why do you come so rarely ?” 

I said I had my own duties and feared to take his time. 

“What a liar you are!” he answered angrily. “It is simply 
that you are bored with princes—even with me!” 

I must have shown my confusion, for I remember that all 
eyes were directed to me and the Prince was speaking in an 
exceedingly loud voice. 

“Oh, there is no reason to be confused. You have lied, and 
the punishment is too terrible to think upon. There is a punish¬ 
ment which is used in South India. A hook is placed under the 
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chin of the felon, and he is hanged from a small tree until he 
dies. Oh, you deserve much more than this. Come now, admit 
that you have been spending nights with a woman: you, who 
were always the most moral of men, so virtuous that you filled 
us all with the most terrible sensations of guilt. Admit your 
crime! Ask for mercy! I am not sure that any mercy will be 
given you, but at least you may amuse yourself by asking 
for it.” 

He had been most cordial at first, but now his eyes blazed 
with anger, and I truly believe that, for a few moments, he was 
so overwhelmed by the passion of remonstrance that he be¬ 
lieved me guilty of some crime. It was then that from among 
the children at Princess Mahal’s knees I saw Meriam clapping 
her hands. She came running forward, throwing her arms 
around Kurram and saying: “How well you acted, my beloved,” 
and for a few moments Kurram stood there dazed and pleased, 
looking at us all like a performer at the end of a play, and I half 
expected him to bow and disappear behind the curtains. 

“And do you know,” he said later, holding my arm and offer¬ 
ing me another wreath of roses, having forgotten that he had 
already offered me a wreath, “do you know, I had really in¬ 
tended to put you on trial for not coming to see me. It is quite 
clear that you prefer Meriam’s company to mine. Oh, we all 
know about it, and I assure you we are very pleased that 
Meriam has such confidence in you that she sleeps in your tent, 
but what would happen to me if all my noblemen spent their 
days pursuing the princesses ? And then tell me, is it true that 
you are going to desert me and join Mahabat Khan’s forces ?” 

He paused wickedly; some of the old, pretended anger showed 
on his face, but it was no more than a passing grimace, and I 
am not sure, but I thought I saw him winking at Mahmood. 
Then the dancers and musicians came in, and he silently took 
my hand and we sat near Princess Mahal, while the oil-lamps 
of the dancers flickered on the tulips and convolvulus flowers 
painted on the screen behind her, and the children clustered at 
her knees. Servants came with scented ice-water, not to drink, 
but so that we could dip our hands in this coolness, and touch 
our temples with it, for the heat was unbearable. All the time, 
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Mcriam held my hands. Then the gongs sounded in an inner 
room, the dancers vanished and in their place came the acro¬ 
bats, as once before, in an apple-orchard near Agra, I had seen 
acrobats; but these were tall men who amused themselves by 
throwing knives of different colours and catching them by the 
sharp blades at the same-time that they contorted their bodies, 
making arches of their young bodies, standing upon one an¬ 
other, forming huge pyramids which suddenly collapsed, or 
walking on their hands while the knives tossed from their bare 
feet, so that the air seemed full of these flashing knives so sharp 
that they cut cleanly through paper; and all the time, the chil¬ 
dren gazed with open mouths, little red pools of light forming 
over their eyes and mouths; and yet they seemed, as so many 
children of the princes seem to be, so bored with all they saw, 
so accustomed to all the delicacies of excitement, so immersed 
in their royal loneliness, I wondered what power remained to 
excite them with the more common beauties of the camp. But 
I need not have wondered, for the boredom vanished after a 
while, they clapped hands and spoke excitedly to their mother; 
and even Aurungzeb, the most silent of all, a boy with the dark 
face of a solemn witch, laughed and giggled with the rest, and 
asked questions, and even asked leave to compliment the Tartar 
boy who fell from the highest point of the pyramid still throw¬ 
ing knives and catching them as they fell. These knives were 
mirrors: they caught the gleam of jewels and changed colour, 
and sometimes, as a spark whirled in the hand forms a continual 
red circle, so these knives by some magic of artifice, formed 
continually moving and circular mirrors which dazzled us all 
and set our minds in that tantalizing mood wherein it seems 
that we succomb to a magic beyond ourselves; we were as 
though sent to sleep by perpetual sharpness, and frightened and 
joyful at the same time. And long hours later, when all the 
amusements and ceremonials were over, Prince Kurram said: 
“Do not think about the game of knives. For my part, I prefer 
the dancers,” and I think, by this, that he intended to show he 
had no fear of war with the Emperor, and if the war came 
it would be through no fault of his. Then he said that Meriam 
had asked to accompany me, but he had refused permission. 
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“It is better like that,” he said. “If there is a war—and God 
forbid that such a war should ever come to pass—where would 
we find her f She would be with the Mogul guards, dressed in 
armour, I do not know where she would get the armour, but 
I am certain she would get it somewhere. And, besides this, I 
am sure she is a nuisance to you and it is much better for her to 
continue her studies here,” Then he smiled and led me beyond 
the painted screens which conceal the inner tent, and said: “But 
write to her often, Taverner Khan, for her sake as well as mine ” 
And all the way back to my tent, sitting at the prow of the high 
howdah, I felt a heaviness of the heart at the thought of Meriam 
remaining behind. Even then I did not know that I loved her. 
She was no more to me than a wanton, laughing child, a white 
devil on horseback, a simple, youthful thing who played with 
the single pearl ear-ring which dropped from my ear, for I re¬ 
fused all the artificial decorations of the Moguls, but wore an 
ear-ring like any English sailor. Later, in my tent, preparing 
for the journey to the army of Mahabat Khan in the morning, I 
remembered how she liked this jewel and sent it to her by 
messenger before I slept, with no message; but in the morning, 
before dawn, a small packet came from her containing one of 
her own ear-rings in exchange and a scribbled message which 
did little to ease my heartbreak and said only: “Remember me. 
I am Meriam ” 

We rode away the next day at dawn. The beautiful blue veils 
of an Indian summer morning fell upon our small column as 
we rode away. There were Mogul soldiers and Rajputs among 
us, and all our horse-tail banners and yellow armour shone in 
the sun. So we travelled that day past orchards and gardens 
and fields of ripening wheat, skirting the forest, a small column 
of not more than two hundred men sent on a secret mission to 
Mahabat Khan with the thirty-foot gun. It seemed to me that, 
though Meriam was taken from me, the instant majesty of God 
lay all around me in the breathless summer, and this majesty 
would remain. But I was not thinking of the wars ahead, the 
hardships and the turmoil. I was thinking always of whether 
I would ever set eyes on Meriam again. 



PART TWO 




II 


OF THE JOURNEY TO THE NORTH AND HOW WE WERE 
CONFRONTED WITH THE POWERS OF DARKNESS 


W E RODE BY DAY AND BY NIGHT TO THE 
cry of the forest birds and the creaking of the axles 
of the great gun. Through a country of marshlands 
and black bears, of morning mists, red cliffs and 
dewy forests, we rode like strangers, avoiding the known paths, 
for we wanted none of Jehangir’s spies to know that we were 
bringing up the great gun. The shadows of hawks followed us. 
We were two hundred, and the enemy were millions; and every 
shadow we saw on the edge of the forest seemed an enemy. I 
knew now why the Prince did not want me to take Meriam. 
An army on the march is safe; a small army is at the mercy 
of scavenger birds; the arts of ambush have been invented 


to prevent the progress of columns like ours. I placed 
Alamghar Khan, a young Mogul nobleman, at the head of 
the column. In the rear, beside the gun, I rode with my 
servant Kulian. 


There was yellow wheat and sugar-cane growing in the dis¬ 
tance; sometimes we saw the blue smoke of village fires, and 
then we would race on, hoping to have passed unobserved. 
We rode mostly by night, and there is something about night¬ 
riding, the wet dew, the thick forest-vapours, which makes the 
clothes sour and travel-stained; the smell of sweat accompanied 
us; we longed for clean tents and clean streams to bathe in, but 
there were none. Occasionally we amused ourselves by hunt¬ 
ing the wild forest-boars, or else we would come upon a black 
bear with a muzzle turning grey, or a yellow-snouted panther, 
or a tiger crawling through the juicy shade; but there were 
other days when the long morning silence was broken only by 
the cries of the kokil birds. Because we were making a forced 
march, we sometimes slept only in the afternoons; the long 
mornings, under the burning blue of the sky, took the strength 
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out of us. And then, too, because we travelled along unfre¬ 
quented by-ways, we saw mostly only ruined villages which 
enemies had plundered in earlier wars, small houses of clay 
where the roofs had fallen in and a rot had set into the walls. 
Then for a day and a night the rains came, and we shivered with 
fever. It was about this time that I began to suffer from the 
guinea-worm, which curls up inside the flesh and cannot be 
removed unless it lifts its little head through the skin; then, 
with a needle, and in excruciating pain, you wind the worm out 
of the wound; and woe to the man who lets the worm break, 
for then it dies and putrefies in the flesh and the body swells 
and turns black. I have seen such men dying many times. 

I have said before that we feared encounters with the enemy, 
but the strange thing was that we feared the enemy more as 
we went on. We began to fear the ruts left by the wheels of 
the great cannon: an enemy could simply pursue our tracks. 
And then we were at the mercy of whatever villagers or fores¬ 
ters set eyes on us: if they had strong horses, they could ride 
to one of the Emperor’s camps and relate what they had seen. 

One night when we were travelling hard to make up for lost 
time, Alamghar Khan said he saw some white horses in the 
moonlight. I saw no horses—only something flashing white in 
the distance. 

“Horses or horsemen ?” I said, my eyes straining through the 
dark, where all I could see was barren scrub and a raised earth- 
mound and something flashing white. The low moon hung on 
the horizon. 

“Horses—and no riders!” Alamghar Khan exclaimed, and 
then, in the curdling moonlight, 1 saw clearly three white horses 
playing together, and we spurred our mounts, whipping their 
soft hides, as we went galloping towards the spectral horses. 
We might have known it was a trick. We had hardly reached 
the earth-mound when we heard the musket-shots. “Are they 
devils to torment us ?” Alamghar Khan shouted, his beard brist¬ 
ling, all white in the insensate moonlight; and he shouted after 
the horses: “Angels of hell—from the poisoned milk of para¬ 
dise!” and went after them without thinking of the ambush, so 
towering in his rage that he stood up on his stirrups and swung 
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his sword. A lot of things were happening. We wheeled towards 
the muskets. We saw the turbans of the enemy below the low 
ridges of an ancient cornfield. There seemed to be about 
twenty there, outlined against the milky moon-mist, and per¬ 
haps there were some behind them. We charged in despair of 
weariness, since dawn was coming and we had been riding hard 
all night. 

“This is for Jehangir,” Kulian shrieked, driving among them 
with a sword in one hand and a hog-spear in the other, “and 
this is for my dead brother, and this for the woman who will 
carry me in bed, and this is for my son, and this is-” 

They could hardly have expected that we would charge so 
suddenly, giving them little time to load their muskets. I think 
they had little experience of fighting. I saw one of our own 
horses galloping wild with its entrails swinging loose like white 
string in moonlight; and I remember how, in the heat of battle, 
the stench of our own clothes rose to high heaven; for we were 
rain-soaked and war will bring on man a running sweat. Then 
Alamghar Khan came racing towards us, cursing at the top of 
his voice that the white horses in the moonlight had tempted 
him from his enviable duty. We re-formed and raced back to 
trample the dead and the dying into the dead seeds of that 
ancient cornfield. The blood dripped from Kulian’s sword, 
which was long, curved, and tapered to a spear-point. There 
was no more fighting, though I thought I saw some men run¬ 
ning into deep shadow: we followed the shadows, found no sign 
of tnem, and saw no blood on the grass, and perhaps what we 
saw was only shadow. 

Alamghar Khan had driven the three white horses towards 
the great gun. Now he swung on the saddle so that he could 
see all directions of the milky field, then dropped to the ground, 
ordering torches to be brought. He wanted to know where the 
enemy came from, what they were doing here; but for my part, 
I cared not where they came from: it was enough that they had 
attempted to ambush us. The dead we saw were mostly vil¬ 
lagers, no different from villagers elsewhere. One of our Rajputs 
got down on his hands and knees and looked into the dead faces, 
and all the time he was singing some sort of lament. 
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"What troubles you ?” Alamghar Khan turned on him. "Is it 
the homed devil of Ararat, or a succubus thou hast seen?* 

"Neither* the Rajput said, “but they must be devils of hell 
to have dared to attack us. Yes, they are devils,” he went on, 
and it was like madness to see him crawling on hands and knees 
among the dead men. 

"Fool!” roared Alamghar Khan. “Take spice in your wine—it 
will make your eyes wider at night. What dost expect to see 
there ?” 

The Rajput paid no attention; he was searching in their 
pockets, and from him we learned that the villagers had received 
orders from a young officer of Jehangir’s army whom we dis¬ 
covered lying dead there; the horses must have belonged to 
him. We would never have discovered this if we had not 
searched among the dead. So Alamghar Khan shouted to the 
Rajput to come closer and roared in a voice that could be heard 
by all: “By the sons of Ali, thou hast large eyes, larger than any 
here,” and clipped the stubborn boy on the shoulder. “For this 
I would give thee one of their white horses-” 

“Who cares for their horses ? We have horses enough,” the 
Rajput answered, and because he was in a rage, Alamghar Khan 
ordered that one of the white horses should have its head struck 
off. This was done, and the head was slung on Alamghar Khan’s 
saddle-bow as a talisman. It shone there, white, ghostly, beau¬ 
tiful as a figure carved for a chess game, delicately veined, 
with curving nostrils and the faintest marks of pearly grey upon 
the brows. “Come, we shall take the others with us,” Alamghar 
Khan said; and shortly afterwards we continued our march. 

It was my first battle. I had wished it otherwise: the first 
should have been in the hot sun-glare, in the smoking dust, with 
the colours of pennons making the scene beautiful, and the war- 
elephants arranged for a sacrifice of painted tusks. To climb a 
ridge at night against musket-fire serves as a delusion of the 
spirit, for no man believes wholly what happens to him in the 
moon’s milky glare: there was something of dream and night¬ 
mare in our ride: and I remember the bitterness of my sorrow 
for the dead, and how we rode sullenly for a while, breathing 
hard, turning round only when we heard the flapping of the 
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wings of vultures. Now we had a horse’s head as emblem, but 
what other emblems would come we did not know, nor could 
we guess; yet we felt a coming horror. 

There are horrors in India which men know nothing of in 
other countries. The damp, the sun, the forest tigers, the age 
of the Indian earth—for one would travel for miles and feel 
the breath of age coming up through the crumbling soil—a 
hundred other things conspired to make us fearful. We would 
spend a day putting the fears out of our minds, but on the 
following day they would return, more formidably armoured 
than before. There was fear in every cloud and every shadow; 
and even the bright sun itself cast forth fear. 

But in moonlight the fears come with added insistence. 
Moonlight in India is the very time of fear, everything appears 
strange, and strangest of all was the horse’s head on Alamghar 
Khan’s saddle. I would look at it, and turn away, horrified 
because it seemed to be alive in the moonlight. So we rode on, 
the two horses accompanying us, while the moon rose higher, 
and every blade of grass seemed to be concealing an ambush, 
and in every rustle of leaves there was a hint of clanging spears. 

“It’s always the same,” Alamghar Khan said, smiling and 
coiling the end of his beard around his forefinger. “You must 
accept the fact that fear is a part of the landscape.” What I 
could not accept was that the sense of a coming horror seemed 
to increase with every mile. 

We were two days from the camps of Mahabat Khan when 
the horror began to be felt like a welling out of the night’s caves, 
a horror so tangible that almost we could have touched it. We 
discussed the matter seriously, and decided that the horse’s 
head might be the root of the trouble. As dusk came we burnt 
the head. It was all dry and shrunken by now, though still 
beautiful; for some reason, Alamghar Khan had sewed up the 
eyes, and every day he had carefully combed the mane. We 
made a small fire of scented logs from the forest. The blue oils 
ignited, the head shrivelled and once the mouth cracked open 
wide, and at the same time we heard the whinnying of the two 
remaining horses. The Rajputs beat their drums, and soon 
there was nothing more than the blackened skull of the horse’s 
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head in the flames—nothing to worry about. We thought we 
had exorcized the demons, but we were wrong. 

We rode slowly, and all the time the fears rode with us: some¬ 
times following us, sometimes running a little ahead. When we 
paused, the nameless thing paused; and when we were moving, 
it kept the same distance away from us. We were feverish and 
thirsty by this time, longing for women and the comforts of the 
camp, and Kulian was as terrified as the rest. It was he who 
had begun to offer small offerings to the two remaining horses 
in order to placate them: marigolds and milk and hay, but these 
offerings made no difference. The fears strengthened. His face 
pale, and his hands folded in prayer, Kulian said: “If it is our 
fault, what have we done? They are horses of hell, surely. 
What is it that makes us so afraid? What is it if it is not 
a bone ?” 

I thought he had gone out of his mind, dazed by the terrible 
fear, so I said: “What kind of bone, Kulian ? It’s best not to 
think of bones.” 

“But this bone,” he said mysteriously, “is harder and more 
powerful than any known.” 

Somewhere ahead of us lay another ruined town. Roofs, 
walls and roads had crumbled to powder; owls and rats scam¬ 
pered in the shadows. Alamghar Khan rode on. We heard the 
clopping of his horse’s hooves in the eerie darkness, and a little 
later there was no sound at all. I shouted to Alamghar Khan: 
“Where are you ? Can you hear us ?” There was no answer. 
Then, in the moonlight, I saw him bolt upright on his horse at 
the edge of the village; bolt upright and unmoving, his back 
towards us, showing no sign of life. I have heard of men in 
battle retaining their seat on their horses even when they are 
dead. So it seemed now: we shouted, kept on calling to him, 
but there was no reply. 

“Are you well?” I shouted. “Allah’s grace on you!” No echo 
came from our words, and this was strange. Alamghar Khan 
remained there, his head thrown back a little, so that I thought 
he might have received an arrow in the throat. “The ghosts 
are here,” Kulian said, and dropped from his horse as a man 
will drop from his horse before an ambush, taking cover in this 
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way; and then some owls rose with their stupendous, slow flut¬ 
tering of wings; and this was not all, for at that moment the 
wild dogs which infest the ruins of Hindustan began barking, 
and yet we could not see them. All the time, we were inching 
slowly forward, not knowing what lay in front of us and so 
filled with fear that we hardly cared; and then we became con¬ 
scious of some tangible thing before us, a wall of black fluid, a 
thickening of air—I know not how to call it, but it was there, 
growing thicker as we rode. 

“Where are you, Alamghar Khan ?” I shouted louder than the 
hooting of the crazy owls, and it was strange that I should have 
shouted this, since he stood as ever, bolt-upright on his horse, 
and the horse was so still that it seemed to be tethered, or fed 
on poppies. “Come back if you cannot go forward. At least 
tell us where you are, and what you see there ” 

We were perhaps half a furlong away from Alamghar Khan 
by this time, and I thought I could see him slowly shaking his 
head, but the horse was still motionless. 

The clogging fluid came from the abandoned village: this we 
knew, but we could not hasten. We went slowly as men will 
move against a wave, or as they will march up high hills; yet 
the road was the descent to the river valley. And all the time, 
we were conscious that the wall of black fluid was also enclosing 
us from behind . To be ringed with these walls is no amusement 
for weary soldiers. 

“We must burst through,” I said. 

Kulian shook his head. 

“You cannot break through these bars,” he answered. 

“Then how do we get through ?” 

“By praying ” 

He kept on praying, and I could see the lips of the other 
Rajputs moving, and at the same time I saw the look of in¬ 
credulity on the faces of the Moguls, who have not the Hindee 
belief in ghosts: yet black ghosts were there, silent and 
approaching. Once more, I thought of the painted pavilions 
and tents of my lord Prince Kurram, and how he adored all 
that was lit and worshipped the sun as much as he worshipped 
any other living thing; but this seemed the epitome of all 
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darknesses. Kulian whispered that the Rajputs desired to make 
sacrifices: if no sacrifices were made, they would run amock or 
return from where they came. It was easy to speak in this way. 
Fear makes men mendicants, and though they carry the sharpest 
spears they feel themselves defenceless. They could not turn 
back even if they desired to, and I had too much faith in the 
tried courage of these men to believe them serious. Now we 
were no more than forty yards away from Alamghar Khan. I 
could have sworn he was dead, and thought I saw the treacher¬ 
ous moonlight on his face; but everything in this light seemed 
oddly broken and somehow unreal, and above us the huge cliffs 
with the small white paths beckoned us. 

Now our horses lowered their necks, pawed with their fore¬ 
legs, shook their manes and went on with the greatest difficulty, 
not whinnying or making any other sign of their fear, but as 
though moving against dense grasses and over melting sand. 
We called again to Alamghar Khan, but our echoless voices may 
not have reached him; and then we went on, dragging our feet, 
making short shuffling steps, not knowing whether each step 
was our last, for it seemed impossible to believe that one could 
push onward through this black, treakly fluid any further; and 
yet we were all conscious that some compulsion drove us. When 
we drew nearer to Alamghar Khan we attempted to quicken our 
paces, our breath became louder, and the sound of the long 
column of panting men straining against invisible dark walls 
while the moonlight rose higher in a cloudless sky was almost 
as terrible as our progress; and then, very slowly, without any 
warning, Alamghar Khan turned his head, which was silver-pale 
in the moon’s light, expressionless and, so it seemed to me, with¬ 
out any features—a face like a smooth stone. “God grant you 
peace wherever you are,” I shouted, and then I saw him holding 
the reins with a tighter hand and drawing back from the place 
where he was, kicking up small pellets and whirlpools of sand, 
and we did not go any further, but watched him as he extricated 
himself from this last wall of our darkness. When his horse 
reached us, we put out our hands and touched him, nerveless 
and cold as he was, with drooping head and bristling beard; and 
then we helped him down from his horse. He was still breathing. 
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“What did you see?”said I, as Kulian pressed water to his lips. 

“I will tell you,” Alamghar Khan answered, breathing hard. 
“The earth opened all round me” 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, and it is enough.” 

We gave him spirits to drink and rubbed his hands in scented 
oils, and then we went back slowly along the way we came. 

“There must be another ford somewhere,” Alamghar Khan 
said. “We must skirt the village if we would save our lives ” 
He looked at those abandoned houses whose roofs reflected the 
broken moonlight. “I should have kept the horse’s head, for 
it might have had power against these things. God knows what 
lay there! Perhaps all the villagers were put to the sword, per¬ 
haps their ghosts are revengeful against all soldiers, and this 
is by no means an uncommon spell—there are many villagers 
in Hindustan who have been slaughtered.” He talked like a 
man oppressed with a great sorrow. As he spoke I heard a 
scream from the roof of one of the houses and looked up and 
saw a fakir waving at us frantically. 

“Don’t go,” Alamghar Khan said, laying a hand on my arm. 
“I have seen him before, when the earth opened.” 

The man was the clearest thing in that moonlight, wearing 
perhaps a saffron robe which seemed white by moonlight, wav¬ 
ing long fingers and dancing on the roof-tree. 

“Don’t go,” Alamghar Khan repeated. “He wants us all to 
enter the village, having tested our determination; but now we 
are determined to live, surely we are determined to live-” 

We rode slowly along the road till we came to another path 
to the river. Three hours later we forded the river upstream 
and found the path that led up the cliff. Then I knew why we 
had brought no elephants with us: only horses could have 
groped their way up these slender paths. For the most part, 
the horses were roped together and led up by the older soldiers 
among us; the rest of us threw our shoulders on the wheel of 
the great gun. All night and part of the next morning we 
ploughed up these muddy cliffs, and when we reached the sum¬ 
mit, a high plateau lay before us. Far in the distance we saw 
the white tents of Mahabat Khan. 
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CONCERNING A SUMMONS RECEIVED BY MAHABAT KHAN, 
AND HIS BRISTLING BEARD 

“"y -yo, so this is what you have brought 

■ 1 me—your great gun, and nothing else!” Mahabat 

i I Khan scowled as he lay on the silken cushions of his 

tent. “So you have brought nothing else ?” 

“Nothing except Prince Kurram’s love.” 

“Love, indeed! What a child you are to think of a Prince’s 
love! Come, tell me, do you believe that Kurram loves anyone 
beside himself ?” 

I said nothing, fearing a trap. We were all footsore, our 
shoulders aching, for we had set our shoulders to the wheels of 
the gun-carriage. Now the sun shone through the silken cur¬ 
tains of the outer tent, Nubian servants attended Mahabat 
Khan and dancing-girls were peering through the tent-slits. 
We felt uncomfortable in this splendour, wearing our mud- 
stained clothes. 

“Think again, Taverner Khan. Did Prince Kurram send you 
nothing but the gun ?” Mahabat’ Khan asked, stroking his red 
beard. 

“Nothing, Your Highness.” 

“Enoughof ‘Your Highness’! I am a Khan, as you are, and 
as many are, but I am also in charge of an army. I suppose he 
sent you here to get rid of you ?” 

I answered hotly: “The Lord knows why he sent me, Mahabat 
Khan, but this I do know. We have travelled through the 
darkest country of India for no reward except your gratitude; 
and we have seen ghosts, and brought two white and terrible 
horses, and there was no other motive except your pleasure.” 

Outside, in the blaze of sunshine, my guards rode their sleek 
horses near the tent, and the great gun lay polished on its 
carriage; as fast as they could, these horsemen were preparing 
themselves to be reviewed by Mahabat Khan, arranging their 
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saddle-cloths in such-and-such a way, cleaning their thigh- 
boots, washing their dusty faces in cool water from bowls 
handed them by maidens; and Alamghar Khan was standing 
there with the gold flag of Prince Kurram flying from his lance. 
Mahabat Khan came stalking out from his tent, his beard a 
more fiery red then ever in the sunlight; he saluted the flag of 
the Prince by clasping his hand over his heart as he gazed upon 
it, then he went straight to the gun. 

I could see a smile was curling his lips, but it seemed to me 
that there was nothing here worth smiling at. 

Once more, Mahabat Khan said: “Tell me, are you 9ure there 
is no message from the Prince ?” 

I said impatiently: “Surely his love is enough?” 

“Then you are wrong again,” he said, smiling, and walked to 
the gun and took from the muzzle the block of oiled wood 
which protected it. “Look, here is the message,” he exclaimed, 
and I swear he made a little squeal of pleasure, his face all 
puckered up like a child’s. 

It was true enough. Somehow, the Prince had played this 
stratagem on me. I remember I froze with fear. It happens 
often enough that a messenger is sent to an Amir, and the letter 
contains an order for the messenger’s execution. Very slowly, 
as though deliberately attempting to prolong my agony, 
Mahabat Khan unwrapped the silken yellow covers of the 
letter, and then, without paying any attention to the guards, 
while his secretary whispered over his shoulder, he read the 
parchment, which was sealed with the great red imprint of the 
Prince’s hand. 

“Kurram’s handwriting!” Mahabat Khan exploded, as we re¬ 
turned to the tent, for it was clear that the message was impor¬ 
tant ; there was no time to review the guard, except to compli¬ 
ment them upon the task of bringing a great gun two hundred 
miles across the plains. “Kurram’s handwriting! It’s the worst 
of his vices. He is always in such a hurry! You speak Persian 
well enough, Taverner Khan. Can you read it ?” 

“I can read but one word,” I answered. 

“I know the word,” he laughed. “It is Tove’, and Meriam 
has written it across your heart.” 

G 
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I still wondered whether the message contained an order for 
my execution. The secretary, Sadoola, had taken the letter 
away and was studying it carefully. I said bitterly that we had 
travelled through unimaginable wastelands, where the scars of 
old wars were still visible, and the curse of war could still be 
felt, and then I went on to talk about the fakir and the head 
of the white horse. 

“What strange stories you tell,” he said; and it was clear that 
he was not listening. “All those ghosts you speak about, and 
the head of the horse—really, they terrify me! A naked fakir 
dancing on the roof-top!” He took some sweetmeats from an 
entrancing dancing-girl, sucked them, puffed out his cheeks, 
glared round the tent, folded his hands over his immense waist, 
flicked away an invisible speck of dust from his golden uniform, 
and all the time I knew he was digesting the message from the 
Prince, concentrating with all his powers under the apparent 
disguise of foppery. The immense red beard was no longer 
forked, as it was in the past, but came down like the shape of a 
hammer—a thing to fear if it was not so brightly painted. 

“He always writes the same kind of letter,” Mahabat Khan 
went on, deep in his own thoughts. “You read one, and you have 
read them all. If a scribe writes them, it is worse. He simply 
dictates to the scribe, and the scribe is so fearful of making a 
mistake that he deliberately writes illegibly. Poor Kurram! 
Look, first he calls me by all the affectionate names he can think 
of—Son of the Most High Excellence, Jewel of my Court, Dia¬ 
dem of the Most Precious Crown—and such-like nonsense; then 
he says I am his uncle, which is true, and then he says that 
because I am his uncle, he desires me to console him, or offer 
him advice, or in some way assist him—it is always the same— 
and then he gives orders. We are to attack, we are to ambush, 
we are to lead the assault. He has news. The enemy is here or 
there, and we must follow after. And all it amounts to is that 
he does not know: he only hopes we shall be able to follow his 
advice; he knows that orders, except on the battlefield, are 
never obeyed; he even knows that not one of his generals, even 
those who are his cousins, can be depended upon; and so he prays 
that we shall do what we think best for ourselves, meaning 
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what will be best for him . He is a madman, and I love him 
for his madness; he will be Emperor of Hindustan because it 
is written in the heavens, and what could be more ridiculous 
than that ?” 

As he said this, Mahabat Khan was growling to himself, pay¬ 
ing not the slightest attention to me. Then he looked up and 
eyed me through a magnifying-glass. 

“How old do you think I am ?” he asked. 

“Forty years” I guessed wildly. 

“Fool, I am more than fifty. Do you think I have a red beard 
by birth? Fool, again! I have dyed my beard!” 

I could not keep pace with him. He was more changeable 
than any woman, this old general in the painted tent. 

He was growling at the letter again. 

“The whelp thinks he can capture the Emperor. Does he 
know that a Mogul Emperor will never allow himself to be 
captured ?” 

Even if it had occurred to me to answer, there would have 
been no time. Mahabat Khan was still growling into that amaz¬ 
ing beard. “Fool! Fool! Thrice-named fool! Does he want me 
to enter a trap ? What is my army compared with the Emper¬ 
or’s ? And your gun-1 have seen it fired once, and truly it 

was a spectacle for a morning’s amusement. No, Taverner 
Khan, one does not capture Emperors with guns.” He called 
to one of the servants through the screen: “Bring Persian 
melons, you fool!” and then the secretary entered again and 
whispered something else in his ear, and a little later a scribe 
came in, bowing and shuffling. The poor scribe shook like a 
willow-leaf. “Thy brain is ink and addled,” Mahabat Khan 

roared at him. “Now write for me. Write this-. No, write 

the other thing. A plague upon letters. See how I hold my 
hand, scribe. I am trembling before the Prince’s majesty, so 
make your letters tremble, and mention all the sacred titles 
you can think of to a number greater than a hundred. Thirty 
lines of meaningless titles will please him more than a single 
line of sense! No, leave out the accursed titles. Does he think 
I am a beggar ? Tell him we shall do as he bids: we shall march 
to the Jhelum river; but first, as he commands, we shall send 
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out spies. Say wc are marching, say we have received his letter, 
say we have pondered the majesty of his mind. Art thou not 
writing, scribe ?” 

Like a man fascinated by a snake, the scribe was gazing at 
Mahabat Khan. 

“Art thou not writing?” Mahabat Khan roared. “Tell me, 
where does obedience begin ?” 

“In the heart, my lord.” 

“Fool! It begins in the head .” 

He dismissed the scribe with a wave of his hand, laughing so 
much that the huge beard bristled and swung up, so that I saw 
the powerful muscles of his neck, and, all the time, his belly 
was shaking under the gold silk; and then he took me by the 
hand and led me to the inner tent and said in a quieter voice: 
“How careless of me, Taverner Khan. You have gone through 
a terrible journey, and here I am cursing a poor fool of a scribe 
when I should be attending to your comforts. Come, eat and 
rest, for in the morning you will be on the march again.” 

I wondered whether there would ever be an end to journey¬ 
ing. I remember I threw myself down among the cushions of 
the inner tent, ate greedily, and at last fell asleep. It was a 
strangely barren tent, lit only by oil-lamps and dark during the 
day. There were no ornaments: only a small table with a 
tumbler of Ganges water, a prayer-mat facing Mecca, and three 
or four low, iron-bound coffers in which he kept his uniforms; 
nor was there any entrance to this tent, except through the 
larger tent, and all servants came from outside. Here he slept, 
and dreamed, and planned his campaigns. At dawn the next 
morning, he awoke me roughly, and said only: “It is time to go.” 

I shared his howdah during the march to the north, while 
the great gun rattled behind us. It was bone-barren country, 
windswept, and dark-blue storms came hurtling over the stern 
cliffs. We were racing after the Emperor, following Prince 
Kurram’s orders, and there was a fever of war in the air. But 
there came a time when we knew that the Emperor had heard 
of our movements and knew where we were: we began to em¬ 
ploy delaying tactics, we made feints, we set our direction south 
and then came through forest-paths directly north, and I believe 
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the Emperor began to feel insecure. Somewhere in the north, 
his immense army, with its huge baggage-trains, its bath¬ 
houses and tents for the women of the palace, its wealth of 
bullion and jewellery, was moving towards Kashmir. 

I would look, by the light of the hanging oil-light in the 
howdah, to the strange, red-bearded face of Mahabat Khan. 
Sometimes, he would look up from the maps weighted at the 
corners with lead, for fear that some wind would take them. 
It was intoxicating to be there. They will tell you that generals 
prefer to ride on elephants, because it is a mark of pride to have 
these huge animals at their mercy, but Mahabat Khan liked to 
say that he rode elephants because the air was softer and 
cleaner at this height and it was like living on a mountain-top. 
“And indeed I assure you, just as the saints and fish is love to 
live on the heights of great mountains, so one can become a 
saint by living in a howdah: for what is it to be a saint but to 
be detached from men, to be immune from their passions, to 
see them only from a distance and yet to command them and 
share their griefs with them ? All this I do on the back of an 
elephant.” He had a passion for these slow, lumbering creatures 
and would talk of them for hours. “Ah, you have only to see 
them in battle, how they join their tusks, how they plant 
their feet firmly and grandly in the earth, to know of the 
strength of things—no force is greater than the force of an 
elephant. An elephant is a rock that has become alive ” 

I do not know why I remember these things. But, on those 
sultry nights when we rode northward, one remembers sharp 
profiles: the face of an Abyssinian slave; the solitary, lonely 
dwarf, fat as a fiddle-case, whom Mahabat took always on his 
travels; the faces of girls in the village squares; the shape of a 
thunder-cloud. It was no longer the same earth. We came to 
richer land, where there were brighter flowers, a more intensive 
cultivation, and we would know the richness of a place by the 
polish on the white, stone mosques. The people here were of 
lighter skins, wore less brilliant colours, carried themselves 
more like Englishmen than the Hindees of the south. We 
camped often. I could see the indecision on Mahabat Khan’s 
face. Messengers came from Prince Kurram, and more than 
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once I saw the red palm-print on the official documents, the 
ink so red and gleaming that it seemed to have been placed on 
the paper that moment. Then, while we wandered, now nearer 
to the Emperor’s armies and now further away, I would talk to 
Mahabat Khan of the Prince, of the battles in the past, of the 
affairs of the Court, till the stars came out in the sky and 
the moonlight threw the huge shadows of elephants on the 
dark autumn soil. 

I seemed to be spending the whole of my life in the howdah. 
Winter came. We were still travelling north, still avoiding con¬ 
flict. Our armies grew larger. Mahabat Khan sent a secret 
message to the Emperor Jehangir. Meriam wrote to me, saying 
she was in good health and had killed her first tiger. I imagined 
her killing it with her bare hands, for had not Prince Kurram 
of his hardy youth done the same and been honoured*by his 
father that day with the title of Shah Jehan ? And I remember I 
grew afraid for Meriam’s sake, and thought of her riding to a 
fall in a place where no one saw her, fragile and pale, and strong 
as only a Persian princess can be, laughing at dangers because 
in the Court of Prince Kurram she was in the heart of danger 
—the heart of danger , the phrase which one remembered always 
in Kurram’s company, for more than any man this Prince was 
the silence in the centre of the whirlwind. 

We hunted wild-boar and set the masked leopards on the 
antelopes, and lived in quieter camps than Kurram’s, and then 
one evening, when I was beginning to think that the Emperor 
Jehangir would live for ever and there was to be no more 
excitement in life, Mahabat Khan summoned me in to his tent. 

It was dusk, and the yellow hills were receding, and the dis¬ 
tant villages had long since disappeared in the sombre colour 
of the surrounding hills, and the last sandstone fort and the 
last lime-washed mosque disappeared, until there was only the 
long, dusty plain and the brightly-lit camp in the centre. A 
few moments before, the whole sky had been shot with a deep 
purple-red wound, terrible and brief, as though the sun was 
dying in agony and would never be reborn: one of those ghostly 
sunsets which put fear into the hearts of Hindees and Moguls 
alike. 
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Once again I went into the inner tent where Mahabat Khan 
transacted all his main business, a place so poorly furnished 
that, when you came to it from the other tent, you were aware 
of an almost blinding austerity. Mahabat Khan was not alone. 
There were his lieutenants, and many rajas with nodding 
plumes, and sitting quietly in a corner cross-legged, continually 
writing from manuscripts held in front of him by a page, was 
a handsome youth I remembered seeing in Prince Kurram’s 
company before, tall and bare-headed and unnaturally quiet: 
a man who gave, in spite of his youth, an impression of grave 
dignity. I had heard his name mentioned. He was Sadoola, 
the secretary of Prince Kurram; but what was he doing there 
or why the rajas were as quiet and downcast as this secretary, 
I did not know. Mahabat Khan beckoned me to him. 

“Have you heard the news ?” he said; and this time there was 
no gruffness, no huge enjoyment of life in his tone. 

“What news ?” 

“There has been a battle.” 

“Where ?” 

“Does it matter where ? What is important is that there has 
been a battle, and Shah Jehan is in retreat. He is gone. He 
is in retreat. He may be nowhere where we can find him. He 
is gone. His armies have been cut into pieces. He is gone.” 

It was like a refrain. As Mahabat Khan said these words the 
rajas nodded their heads, although many of them spoke only 
Hindee and could not understand what Mahamat Khan was 
saying. 

“He w^as a fool,” Mahabat Khan said in a lower voice. “I 
ordered him not to fight, but I cannot give orders. I told him 
the dangers he ran. He is a boy, with a boy’s pride, and—yes, 
it may be good for him.” 

His brow was furrowed. He stood there like a stark evangel 
of despair. 

“And we—what does he expect us to do? Follow him into 
Bengal ? Cry to the wolves and the lizards of Bihar ? A curse 
on war! To have power in Hindustan one must show force; 
but it is not necessary to use that force. Alone in his camp in 
the Deccan, he was more powerful than he would ever be in 
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combat. Could the Emperor go there ? Do you play chess ? 
Then you know that a single pawn can hold a King in check. 
And he was better as a pawn than as a warrior-knight.” 

Someone came in with a message. It was dark, with only a 
few lamps burning; the tent was overcrowded; the wisps of 
smoke from the lamp were getting in our eyes, and we did not 
know where to turn—to go out would be an insult to the 
Prince’s chief lieutenant, and to stay was to incur the danger 
of being blinded by someone’s aigrette. We were all restless 
while Mahabat Khan read the message through his spy-glass, 
while Sadoola whispered over his shoulders. He said nothing. 
He had a trick of pressing his hand over his heart when he was 
talking to people for whom he intended to convey a special 
regard, and I saw his hand moving there as he bent forward. 
It was a further letter from the Prince, sent by a messenger who 
was even then standing in the doorway of the tent. 

“Then have mercy, have mercy,” Mahabat Khan was saying 
to himself. I thought he was reciting his prayers. 

A terribly pained look came over his face, his hands went to 
his beard and he seemed to be glaring at us over his magnifying- 
glass at the same time that he was reading the long letter. The 
messenger was coughing beside the screen, but no one paid 
attention to him, until a servant came and pressed a glass of 
Ganges water upon him. 

“Have mercy, have mercy,” Mahabat Khan said again like 
an incantation, and then once again he said: “I ordered you not 
to fight. I have age and experience. Then why didn’t you tell 
me ? Didst thou fight alone, my beloved one ?” 

It was strange how he spoke these words aloud, filling the 
air with them, and each word was like one of those small wisps 
of dying smoke which rose from the cheap oil-lamps in the tent. 
It occurred to me that Mahabat Khan had deliberately made 
his tent resemble the tent of some junior subaltern, even to the 
extent of imitating the cheap oil; and what was surprising was 
not that he should have done this, but that without thinking 
he had allowed the rajas to enter here. They wore necklaces of 
pearls and enormous embroidered turbans, and their shoes were 
pointed and curled, of the most delicate silk from Fars, and 
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they carried immense curving swords which were continually 
tripping them up. All of them were gazing at Mahabat Khan 
and Sadoola, the secretary sitting cross-legged, holding the 
message in his extended arms. Once, as though picking some grit 
from his right eye, Mahabat Khan flicked a tear away. I could 
see, in that smoky, cavernous light, the indecision on the faces 
of the rajas; but they said nothing, and when Mahabat Khan 
rose at last, it seemed that an air of polite courtesy and in¬ 
sincere benevolence had descended among them. None would 
speak truthfully, all would dissemble their feelings, and for the 
first time I completely admired Mahabat Khan, who had refused 
to play chess, refused to dissemble—or perhaps it was impossible 
for him to dissemble—so overcome was he by the gravity of the 
news. And we all guessed that the letter gave greater details of 
the defeat, perhaps even to the numbers of the dead and the 
losses of war-elephants, and the sufferings of his soldiers. We 
knew there would be great suffering, for rebellion is a state of 
war between brothers, and nothing is so hateful as the hate 
between brothers. 

I have said before that Mahabat Khan had power to change 
his features. The dyed red beard would bristle, the heavy eye¬ 
brows would take on a quivering life of their own and on that 
sulking mouth there would appear a smile of especial sweet¬ 
ness; such a smile as is cultivated by the Persians, but never so 
sweet as when Mahabat Khan expressed his joy. And nothing 
in this was dissembling, for though his face was like a clown’s 
face and his voice could be melting-sweet or gruff as he chose, 
there was about him always an expression of the most genuine 
honesty. So now he slowly raised himself to his full height, 
complained of stiffness, put his hand over his heart, limped 
two or three steps forward, and with bristling beard and with a 
voice which echoed against the painted screens in the larger 
tent outside, he shouted: ‘The Prince is in defeat. This we 
know, but we are not men to surrender, and surely we must 
make communication with the Prince.” 

I cannot explain the effect of this speech on the rajas, for the 
irony dumbfounded us all. We had expected a show of force, a 
call to action, or at least an expression of Mahabat’s desire that 
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we should put ourselves immediately into the battle beside 
Prince Kurram. Instead, he spoke merely of communication, 
and it was clear that he meant nothing more. There were 
growls of approval from the rajas, the clink of swords, 
muttered oaths. 

“Then in Allah’s name think about these matters,” Mahabat 
Khan said, “and declare yourselves, whether it is your intention 
to communicate with the Prince or the Emperor, and take com¬ 
fort from the thought that even Akbar was once defeated.” 

It was odd how Mahabat Khan could inspire confidence. 
Here we were, faced with Prince Kurram’s defeat, and yet 
Mahabat Khan was able to carry the day with an appeal to 
their honour. We would fight on. That was certain, and I felt 
in my bones that the battle with the Emperor would occur soon. 

Some time later, when the rajas and princes departed, I 
lingered a little in the tent. I saw Mahabat Khan bending over 
the shoulders of Sadoola. He seemed to be reading; but some 
strange instinct told me that, of the two, only Sadoola could 
read, and for the first time I realized that this great Prince, who 
had held the highest positions in the Empire, was as unlettered 
as any Hindee beggar. 

It happened a little later that an even more disastrous 
message was received by Mahabat Khan. We had not left the 
camp on account of the rains. One day, an ambassador arrived 
with a letter from the Emperor, summoning Mahabat Khan to 
appear alone at Court. The Court was established on the banks 
of a river, about two hundred miles north of where we were 
encamped. With the same messenger came a letter from the 
Empress. 

“And the worst of it is that the Empress is extremely convin¬ 
cing,” Mahabat Khan said, smiling, though a glowering rage 
showed in his eyes, hidden under the great bushy eyebrows. 
“A summons by the Emperor is not a light matter. It is the last 
weapon he has, and it is indeed a powerful weapon. If I refuse, 
he knows where I stand; and if I accept his summons, why, he 
can kill me and destroy my army without the slightest 
hesitation.” 

Once again, he invited rajas and Amirs into his tent, but 
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this time only the most important. The musicians were ordered 
to play. Mahabat Khan was beginning to enjoy himself, and 
when Sadoola began to declaim the letter from the Emperor, 
in a high-pitched, flowery voice which blended well with the 
“thorns and petals” of the letter, Mahabat Khan’s heavy eye¬ 
lashes twitched, his hands beat time to a still more delightful 
measure, and he smiled at the three or four rajas and Amirs 
who were standing in his tent. “If it pleases Allah, if it pleases 
Allah,” Mahabat Khan kept saying, smiling, and at the same 
time holding the attending rajas in his gaze, fearful that they 
might burst out laughing, and it was quite clear that Mahabat 
Khan, without showing any reverence for the Emperor, was 
delighted to receive the letter only because it added excitement 
to his sedentary life. He knew that if he went to visit the 
Emperor his life would be in danger. He knew that this know¬ 
ledge was well-known to the rajas, and that even then they 
were plotting who would succeed him in command of this 
immense army. And he was pleased because everything he 
imagined was so evidently about to occur. 

Little cups of rose-petal tea were handed round by barefoot 
dancing-girls. The censers were swung, and a child came in 
with wreathes of wet flowers for the rajas, and Mahabat Khan 
was whispering to Sadoola, laughing, beating time with his 
hands though the letter was no longer being read, and when a 
young girl passed him, he put out his hand and chucked her 
under the chin; and he did this without the least sign of being 
amorous or insincere, it was simply that he admired the girl’s 
beauty and did not care to have a greater knowledge of her; 
and all the time it was dark and the air was musty in this inner 
tent with its smell of soiled clothes and unswept curtains. 

“Well then,” Mahabat Khan said, when the silence could en¬ 
dure no longer. ‘The Emperor has summoned me. It is a 
delightful pleasure for me to leave the camp and attend to the 
summons of the Emperor, and I will take him your good wishes 
and offices of loyalty—this certainly I will do with the greatest 
pleasure. As for my army, I have ordered Sadoola Khan to 
take command from the moment I leave. He will, of course, 
attend to all your wishes, all your prerogatives and all your 
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duties, unless it should happen that some of you should desire 
to accompany me” 

He spoke in Hindee, for the rajas were all Hindees, dark- 
featured, proud, beautiful in their roped pearls and coloured 
pantaloons and coats of velvet; and though Mahabat Khan 
spoke in threats, for he was determined not to leave them be¬ 
hind, he said these things with expressions of love and kindness, 
and he gave an especial smile to the Raja of Udaipur, so gaily 
dressed with his loops of diamonds around his turban that he 
resembled a bird of paradise. 

“It would be delightful to accompany thee,” the Raja said, 
imitating to mockery the precise Persian intonations of Sadoola, 
but speaking in Hindee. His eyes were heavily lidded and 
veiled. 

Then the chatter broke out. These princes were like school¬ 
boys, intent on knowing the next step in the game of continual 
treachery and love, which is the game of princes. They loved 
Kurram, for Kurram spoke always on behalf of the Hindees, 
of which they were the major part; and they loved treachery 
only because it was in the air, the very atmosphere they lived 
in. But what would happen if Mahabat Khan, after so many 
months of trafficking with Prince Kurram, went as a suppliant 
to the Emperor ? 

They did not know and could not guess: they followed 
Mahabat Khan for the same reason that the soldiers wor¬ 
shipped him. 

“Then when do we go ?” asked the Prince of Udaipur. 

“To-morrow,” Mahabat Khan answered, “and at dawn.” 

All the rajas and princes showed their surprise, for such 
immediate obedience suggested that Mahabat Khan was play¬ 
ing a trick, not only on them but on the Emperor himself. A 
captain-general as great as this commander obeys Emperors, 
but if possible always on his own terms; and it was possible to 
see on the faces of these courtiers and great men expressions 
of bewilderment and alarm, for the day of battle was now so 
close you felt it like a hot breath. All the flowery speeches had 
gone for nothing. He meant, with his iron will, that they should 
accompany him, and once more at dawn we would set out on 
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an errand which would decide the fate of the kingdom. I had 
no great hopes. I knew that the Emperor’s forces were strong. 
Kurram was still in the south, licking the wounds of defeat, 
and there was no consolation at all in the thought that I loved 
him at a distance, and had sworn to serve him. The battle had 
been taken out of his hands. 

I confess that I went to bed that night with misgivings for 
the dawn. Now, at last, I would have to employ my gun in 
battle, and now I wished that Prince Kurram had allowed me 
to build more heavy guns of the same pattern. “Are you lan¬ 
guishing? You see what good the camp has done for thee— 
sunburned like a Hindee and fat as a Persian. Come, sit down, 
take coffee, and, if it pleases thee, remove thyself with one of 
my dancing-girls ” I knew the voice. It was Mahabat Khan 
taunting me in a dream, as he taunted me often in my waking 
hours. It was long past the hour of cowdust. I saw the planets 
shining through the silk awning of my tent, but I did not hear 
Kulian slipping in. He whispered in my ear: “Prince Kurram 
has sent a present for thee!” 

“For me?” 

“A costly present, Taverner Khan, and the most precious he 
could send thee ” 

I thought it was some kind of trap. I could not see his face 
clearly, and my fears for the morrow were still uppermost in 
my dreaming mind. 

“What kind of present ?” I asked, with my hand on my sword- 
hilt, for I had thrown myself among the cushions fully dressed. 

‘Thou shalt see, thou shalt see,” Kulian kept on saying, and, 
as my eyes grew accustomed to the light, I saw him smiling. 
Then he led me by the hand to the tent-mouth and, there in 
my courtyard, at the very end of the courtyard, wearing a red, 
gold-embroidered sari, Meriam was standing in front of a camp¬ 
fire of flaming logs of tamarind. She raised her arms towards 
me, said “Dearest”, and when I ran towards her, I saw that she 
was dust-stained and knew she had travelled from the other 
end of the kingdom to be beside me. “Dearest,” she said again, 
and when I carried her to my tent she was already asleep in 
my arms. 
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OF THE SON OF MAHABAT KHAN , AND THE STRANGE 
SCENE IN A BATHING-TENT 

I REMEMBER THE SCENT OF THE FLOWERING 

shrubs and the small river which trickled through the 
forest and how the dawn-winds rippled the silken canopies 
of our howdahs, and the blue fire of all those mornings 
which were like the morning of the world; and then I remember 
the nights, for we rode onward even at night, and then I would 
see Mahabat Khan standing in the golden howdah like a man 
on the brow of a ship, looking straight ahead, his face lit by a 
single swinging lamp, his great hands covered with little russet 
hairs. Once, during the march, he addressed his troops, telling 
them that we were racing after the Emperor under the orders 
of Prince Kurram and with Allah’s blessing we would capture 
him; and we did not know how it would come about, but we 
told ourselves that the stars were playing for us. We were to 
attack the Emperor’s rear-guard—nothing more. Spies had 
come with news that the Emperor had skirted Lahore and was 
making his way northward. 

Most of all, I remember the dawns: the sun spilling liquid 
gold on the rough hides of elephants, the fresh smell of the wind, 
the smoke gleaming from our fires, the hawks wheeling gold and 
blue. I rode with Meriam on an elephant, beside Mahabat 
Khan; the great gun, oiled and cleaned for battle, trundled be¬ 
hind. All the princes rode with us, princes of Udaipur, Malwar 
and ten or fifteen other States, each with his Hindee boy in a 
jewelled turban fanning him. Mahabat Khan was so pleased 
with the spectacle of his great army that he took to playing 
on his flute, and he smiled and waved to the princes and shouted 
to us to be in good heart, his eyes twinkling, his huge beard 
bristling like a pine-cone, raising his jewelled fingers in blessing 
and approval, even though at this time he was suffering from 
a fever and had swelled grotesquely, the veins at his neck and 
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temples filling out, and he was shaking with laughter and con¬ 
tinually slapping his swollen thighs, which were so fat they 
seemed about to burst. And all the time, the labouring earth 
smoked with steam. 

After a while, we exchanged our elephant for two white 
Persian ponies, and because the spies had reported that there 
was no enemy in sight we decided to ride a little ahead of the 
army. We found a small vineyard, picked berries, amused our¬ 
selves by galloping wildly in a dusty and aromatic valley, and 
behind us we saw the gold cloud which rose above the Khan’s 
army, the dust-cloud which heralds every army on the march 
and prevents its movements from being kept secret. Meriam 
had a tiger-tail bound up in her hair; the sun danced on her. 
The young oval face became more sunburned than ever, the 
colour of a ripe plum, so that I came to call her “the Abyssinian 
maid”. 

I do not think we were ever so happy as during that morning. 
We would race ahead and then race back again to the shouts 
of the Rajputs, who adored Meriam and would have made her 
their mascot if they had had the courage to plead for her. 
Towards evening, when we were returning to the army, we saw 
a rider coming at great speed towards us. We paid no attention 
to him, thinking he was one of our spies returning with reports; 
but when he came near us we saw that he was exhausted by 
the journey, and, coming to a small brook, he threw himself 
from the dappled horse and drank the clear water. I saw that 
he was careless and graceful, yet dressed in rags; and there was 
about each one of his movements a delightful nobility. He 
seemed to be about thirty; and it was strange that he should 
have been in such rags. We raced towards him with our swords 
in our hands, for it had sprung to our minds that he might be 
a spy of the Emperor who had lost his way; then we saw that 
the face was heavily bandaged. It was Meriam who threw her 
shadow over him. 

“Does the water taste well ?” she asked. 

He seemed to sigh, and covered his face with his hands, but 
the clear reflection of the bandaged face shone from the brook. 
Then he rose slowly, lifting himself with difficulty, the rags 
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spattered with water and the bandage moist, so that we could 
see something of the damaged features beneath. He said: 
“Peace be with you” and we answered him in the same way. 
Then he went on to say that he had come from the Emperor’s 
camp, but he was unarmed and we saw no reason to fear him. 

“I came this morning,” he went on, “and I have a report to 
make to Mahabat Khan. Dost thou know him ?” 

“I know him well,” Meriam answered. 

“I am his son.” 

That was all, but it was enough. We knew it was the truth, 
because there was something in the man’s tone which spoke of 
a close relationship to the Khan. But why had he suffered 
this disfigurement ? He must have observed us watching him 
closely, for he said: “I owe it to the Emperor, who scorned me. 
I was in Bihar when he sent a message to me to return to his 
camp, and gave directions, and offered me seven saddle-horses 
for the journey. I should have known it was a trap.” 

There were times when Mahabat Khan would talk proudly 
of his son Khan Ziman, who was once Governor of Kabul. For 
nine months he had fought off the Tartars, and Mahabat Khan 
was more proud of his son’s battles than his own. 

*T came to the Court,” the man went on, “and I had no sooner 
entered the royal courtyard, bowing according to the fashion, 
when the soldiers set upon me. They must have been ordered 
to kill me by the Emperor. They stripped the clothes off me, 
but I still had my dagger. Then I heard a voice, which must 
have been the Emperor’s own voice, saying that it was un¬ 
necessary to kill me, but at the moment they fell on me from 

all quarters and-•” He lifted his hands to his face, turned 

away and stretched out his hands blindly towards his horse. 

It was dark when we reached the orchard where Mahabat 
Khan was spending a part of the night. The Khan was eating 
grapes at the mouth of a small tent, laughing and joking among 
his officers; and then he waved to us, seeing us coming among 
the oranges and the peaches, but the waving hand became 
suddenly stilled as he observed the strange, bandaged figure 
coming towards him. He knew how his son walked. Almost 
before anyone had spoken, he guessed what had happened. 
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Suddenly, he looked bloated with grief, uglier than I have ever 
seen him, the colour draining from his cheeks, the grapes dan¬ 
gling from his pudgy hands, then falling; and when he ran for¬ 
ward to embrace his son he squashed them underfoot. 

“My son, my son, what has happened to thee ? Why tearest 
thou at my heartstrings ? Yet again let me look upon thee. O 
my son, have mercy on me.” 

I have seen animals fondle their dead with the same terrible 
love as Mahabat Khan fondled his son, touching the bandages, 
gripping the arms, leaning his head against his son’s chest. In 
halting words, the son related how he had been ordered from the 
distant province of Bihar to the Court of the Emperor and the 
welcome he had received. After a while, growing accustomed to 
the hanging lamps in the orchard, the son spoke more calmly, 
shuddering only a little with remembered pain, without venom, 
in the same full-throated careless Persian voice spoken by the 
father. He said he had obeyed the Emperor’s orders, pursued 
Prince Kurram to Bengal and there defeated him, and had 
been placed in command of the Emperor’s armies in Bengal. 
He knew no reason for the sudden assault on him. 

“The reason is that thou art thy father’s son,” Mahabat Khan 
said in despair, and very gently he began to unwind the ban¬ 
dages round his son’s face, steeling himself against the shock, 
but determined that no one else should perform this deeply 
religious function. All the time, he was groaning, not because 
his son had been put to such great pain, but because the shock 
to his familiar pride reverberated within him. Then, while the 
lamps were held closer and we held our breaths, we saw a face 
like a tangled gold scar, all cut to ribbons, the teeth showing 
through the cleft cheeks and one eye so swollen that it re¬ 
sembled the head of a red toadstool hanging out. This eye 
regarded us silently, accusingly, with power to wound. 

Tears streamed down the face of Mahabat Khan, he held his 
son by the shoulders, breathed upon the wounds and then could 
bear it no longer, but returned walking backwards to the 
cushions where he had been reclining. He gave a whispered 
order. Within ten seconds bells were clanging through the 
camp. We knew what this meant: the instant order to mount. 
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We walked across the orchard to our elephant. Some fruit-trees 
were blossoming, the moon lay low on the horizon and, against 
the silver of the stars, the huge black shapes of elephants were 
slowly moving. 

# # * 

All the way down the moonlit road there were signs that the 
Emperor had been here before us: a dead and swollen elephant 
shone redly in the moonlight, creeping with all the world’s ants; 
or we would see a scimitar lying among the bushes, or a dead 
water-carrier lying where he had fallen; and all the time the 
blue vultures wheeled in the cloudless sky. 

Some time during this night we heard that the Emperor’s 
forces were still encamped on the southern shores of the Jhelum 
river on the highroad to Kabul. It was there that Khan Ziman 
had been wounded at the Emperor’s orders. It was said that 
the Empress was with the Emperor, and the bridge had already 
been prepared by which the royal cavalcade could make its way 
to the north. Once before, Mahabat Khan had said the safest 
place was in the seat of terror, beside the Emperor: now he was 
riding towards the Emperor’s side, all caution thrown to the 
winds, the peppery taste of vengeance on his lips. Three days 
later, just before dawn, we saw the silver river in the distance. 

There are dawns in India when the blood-red sun turns 
instantaneously to gold, a fresh wind rises, the stillness of night 
evaporates like dew, and the teeming riches of the heavens 
filled with spinning silver fade into the blue morning’s watery 
glow. At such times the world’s impermanence, the world’s 
sorrows, have no meaning; you are conscious only of the glory 
and the splendour. So it was this morning, when the mist 
hurled itself from the ground and the blue river curved and 
sparkled in the distance, and there on the horizon lay the white- 
and-purple tents of the Emperor, and still more faintly we saw, 
through the morning steam, the frail and yellow bridge leading 
to the further shore. 

We did not know, even then, whether the Emperor had 
crossed the river. All we knew was that we must race after him, 
and if he was on this side of the bridge, we must burn the bridge 
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to its roots. These were the orders transmitted by Mahabat 
Khan to his van. Suddenly, wherever we looked, there were 
Rajput riders in gold chain-mail racing past us with burning 
brands in their hands, blue funnels of smoke pouring upward 
and the flames crackling. Three columns were formed. The 
horsemen were ordered to race round the Emperor’s pavilions 
in two columns, the third column of elephants was to take the 
pavilions by storm. Nothing was said about the great gun, and 
I decided to race forward on our elephant alone with Meriam, 
ordering the gun to be brought up at the earliest time. 

“Allah is with us,” Mahabat Khan roared at the top of his 
voice, and himself led the charge of elephants against the 
Emperor’s camp. 

The elephants were trumpeting, but the wind favoured us, 
and until we came out in the open there were no signs that the 
Emperor’s army had observed us. Better still, we could see the 
Rajput cavalry and the transports of the Emperor moving 
slowly across the bridge, dark against the sunrise. 

Meanwhile, our riders were advancing towards the river, 
fanning out, their yellow coats gleaming in the sun. The morn¬ 
ing was cool. The ridge behind the Emperor’s camp took on the 
colours of the sunrise, and the silver river flowed like streaming 
mirrors. Showers of dust rose. The elephants were making 
straight for the silken pavilions, and I heard the screaming of 
the axles of my gun. 

We were still half a mile from the camp when we saw the first 
flames rising from the bridge. It appeared that our advance- 
guards had reached the bridge long before the two columns sent 
by Mahabat Khan. Red and golden flames arose; then followed 
smoke and the faint sound of crackling, and once we thought 
we heard musket-shots. More and more flames appeared along 
the length of the bridge, which began to resemble a row of red 
tulips, all burning in the clear dawn air. We had taken the 
bridge-guards by surprise. The Emperor had felt himself so 
powerful that he had employed no precautions against attack 
from the south, and must have thought we had forded the river 
and were preparing to attack him after he had crossed. 

Now, charred black smoke rose from burning timbers, we 
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heard the distant clang of arms, but still the tents were shining 
there and, for a terrible moment, it struck our minds that the 
Emperor and the Empress had crossed the river already, and we 
were left with only the empty shells of the royal tents. But when 
we roared up to the approaches of the royal enclosure, the 
guards fought desperately against us; and then we knew we 
were not attacking these tents in vain. 

I shall not easily forget the delight and horror of this raid, 
how we trampled the defenders under our elephants, heard their 
shrill screams, smashed down the gaudy tents until we reached 
the main courtyard, and there dismounted; nor shall I forget 
the sight of my great gun trundling behind two elephants, 
swinging from side to side, snapping tent-poles, riding rough¬ 
shod over the most delicate billows of silk. The main tent of 
the Emperor was left unharmed. We made our way inside, 
while the noise of battle came to us from the river-bank; and 
then we marched towards the throne-room, and I could have 
wished Mahabat Khan’s son was there; but he was fighting, 
as he had chosen, by the riverside. Already we were dust- 
stained and deafened by the shouting outside, as we walked 
cautiously through this magnificence. The guards had been cut 
down—there were only a few armed women from the harem 
fighting against us, and these were led away. The silver and 
red railings of the throne glittered strangely in that emptiness. 
One of the armed women was put to torture. We learned from 
her that the Emperor was in hiding, and had not crossed the 
river, though the Empress crossed on the previous night. A 
groan went up. There were so many tents, and we were lost 
among them. All the time, we were listening for sounds—some¬ 
where the enemy was hiding. 

It was while we were searching the great tents of the Emperor 
that the son of Mahabat Khan, his face still bandaged, came 
riding through the tent-mouth with a flaming brand in his 
hands, and he would have set light to the whole of the royal 
tent if Mahabat Khan had not said quietly: “There are other 
things to do, my son, and surely the Emperor is more valuable 
than silk” He dropped off his horse, the only one among us 
who had dared to enter the royal tent on horseback. 
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“I am ashamed, every moment more ashamed,” Mahabat 
Khan said quietly, shaking his head from side to side. “Now, I 
pray you, my son, take the bandage from your face and, when 
we see the Emperor or Empress, reveal yourself to them.” 

But there was still no sign of our quarry. Somewhere among 
the tents the Emperor was hiding. No headier wine can be 
imagined than the silence of that deserted camp. We passed 
from one tent to another, our hands on our swords, but all had 
fled. More captives were brought to us. Mahabat Khan seemed 
not to see them, but all the time anger was working in him and 
his knuckles were white on his sword and his lips were trembling. 

“Where is the Emperor ? Come out of thy hiding-place, 
Emperor Jehangir! Come for mercy’s sake and do not let me 
find you hiding in some place not fit for thee.” 

So Mahabat Khan roared through the silent, echoing tents, 
and, following him, surrounded by a close-knit group of silent 
Rajputs, we made our way to the women’s quarters, where we 
thought we might come upon the Empress—impossible to 
believe she had crossed the river without her husband. 

“The pretty fool, what does he know of the habits of women ?” 
Mahabat Khan was saying to himself, speaking in parables, and 
all the time his keen eyes were darting from side to side. He 
was taller than most of his Rajputs and saw over their heads. 
I saw him trembling. Sometimes a tear fell. Then we came to 
a solitary captain of the guard in gold armour standing outside 
the tent of the harem women. It was strange to see Mahabat 
Khan saying nothing, standing there in silence, his hand on his 
sword, frowning a little, paying almost no attention to the 
plumed captain of the guard. The captain made a pace back¬ 
ward either in terror or in confusion, and there was something 
in his gesture or his expression which suggested to us that the 
Emperor was nearby. Mahabat Khan walked straight past him, 
completely fearless and alone; and then we followed slowly. I 
think we were beginning to feel lost among all these tents, 
coming out into sunlight and then into a tent again. We were 
so far inside the tents that the sounds of battle seemed to come 
from a long way away, or perhaps the silken curtains muted 
the distant roar. 
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Then we came to the bathing-tent, where a tiled bath lay on 
the floor, and from huge iron cauldrons the steaming water was 
poured into the bath and drained away. There came to us the 
smell of perfumes and the faint sounds of women as they bathed; 
and then we heard sobbing and the softer sounds of sighing, and 
whispers, and though we rushed into the tent, we did not expect 
to find the Emperor there. But he was there. He was standing 
at the further end of the bath, directly facing us, hidden by the 
steam at times, but at other times we could see him very clearly. 
There was a quivering smile on his lips. He must have been 
conscious of the shame in being found there. He was dressed 
in all his ropes of pearls, with a feathered turban, and he held a 
long, curving sword. As we entered he let the point of the sword 
fall slowly towards the earth, so that it scraped against the tiles. 
Some of the women had been bathing, and now, as they attemp¬ 
ted to conceal themselves, and blushed to see the soldiers, their 
shoulders and breasts and hair were wet with steam, and fear 
gave them the courage to smile. 

Mahabat Khan stood at the tent-mouth, silently regarding 
the scene, a terrible anger welling up in him. 

"Inshallah; by the favour of Allah,” he said; but it was 
hardly a prayer: it was more like a sigh. The rustling of the 
silken tent in the wind could be heard above the whispering of 
the women, who leaned forward immodestly, all eager to know 
what would happen. 

“How dared you to come here ?” the Emperor said quietly, 
and his Persian voice was softer and sweeter than his son’s, 
but more compelling in its air of quiet understanding and 
command. There was a royal dignity about him, even in the 
bathing-tent. 

I think it was this dignity which made Mahabat Khan act 
in the strange way he did. He scowled, turned red, stared hard 
at the Emperor, and then he solemnly touched the carpet with 
his hand and raised his hand three times to his forehead. It 
was an act of obeisance, and the soldiers groaned. Then, in a 
voice completely unlike his usual voice, Mahabat Khan said: 
“What else was there for me to do ? Oh my Emperor, they are 
plotting all round me. I have come to you for your protection.” 
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The thin eyebrows of the Emperor rose a little. He was 
conscious of the inhuman irony of Mahabat Khan’s words. 

“What kind of protection do you need from me ?” the Em¬ 
peror said, and there was nothing imploring in his tone, only 
a hint of malice and cold guile, and also of despair. “You are 
surely well-protected by your guards, Mahabat Khan. You are 
safe, and so are those around you. Then why come to me for 
the comfort of my protection, since I have none to give you ?” 

“My soldiers desire this of me,” Mahabat Khan said, smiling. 
“They desire my security.” 

“I understand,” the Emperor answered, making the faintest 
inclination of the head. “I understand everything.” 

“It is good that you understand,” Mahabat Khan said, “for 
you have plotted against my life and you wanted to destroy me.” 

“You do me an injustice,” the Emperor said calmly, as though 
they were discussing a chess-game. “I did not plot against your 
life. I plotted for the security of the kingdom. I know the great 
services you have rendered. Know that I shall protect you, and 
I shall forget the conduct necessity has imposed upon you. 
Name your terms.” 

“It is too early to name them,” Mahabat Khan said, and we 
wondered whether he knew the next step in the relentless game: 
what does one do when one has captured an Emperor ? 

Small cannon were exploding along the river-bank, the fight¬ 
ing was still going on, we heard horses galloping, and then the 
tent grew dark. We were all amazed by this until we realized 
that smoke from the burning bridge was passing overhead, hid¬ 
ing the sun. Though the Emperor was conscious of the sudden 
and inexplicable darkness which settled upon us all, he showed 
not the slightest sign of being incommoded. The women were 
silent. You heard at most the faint rustling of a silken shift or 
that fainter sound of one clean body glancing against another; 
and, all the time, they gazed at us with those fixed, impene¬ 
trable smiles of fear and astonishment, not knowing whether 
our Rajputs would hurl themselves upon them or what disasters 
were afoot, their eyes fixed now on the Rajputs whom they 
feared and now on Mahabat Khan who seemed to them, in their 
innocence, to be their protector. 
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Perhaps it was the sound of clattering horses beyond the tent- 
walls which reminded Mahabat Khan of the morning habits of 
the Emperor. With a faint smile of derision and pride, putting 
his hand through his beard and speaking in an unusually low 
voice, he said: “My Emperor, it is time that you should go 
hunting.” And then he ordered one of the Rajputs to bring 
his own horse. 

We waited in this insufferable silence until the horse ap¬ 
peared; the darkness gathered, a darkness which clothed, to 
our regret, these naked and shining women of the harem. We 
had time during this interval to hear a clock ticking in another 
tent, the pacing of the Rajput guards outside, the clear cries 
and the terrible clang of swords beyond. It may be that Emper¬ 
ors have, like the mullahs, a special dispensation of silence, for 
he showed no sign of impatience while Mahabat Khan’s white 
horse was led into the silken bathing-tent; but I remember how 
there came from us a little gasp of excitement at the sight of 
the tiled baths, the Emperor, the women and the horse to¬ 
gether, for somehow they formed a picture of especial loveliness. 
The horse was led by a young Rajput soldier the whole length 
of the baths. The Emperor looked at it for a moment in aston¬ 
ishment, made a gesture with his left hand which was neither 
contempt nor fear, but the sign of his controlled displeasure. 

“I shall not ride your horse, Mahabat Khan,” he said, and this 
time his voice was louder. 

Mahabat Khan seemed not to listen. 

“If I still have a horse,” the Emperor continued, “I shall 
mount him; but if I have none, I shall refuse to mount any 
offered to me.” 

“I ordered my horse, to save your time and mine,” Mahabat 
Khan said, “but if you are agreeable for one of your horses to 
be brought, let me ask one of your officers where they are 
stabled, and then you may ride ” 

It was the old Mahabat Khan I had known, but with the 
faintest note of arrogance in the deep voice. The clouds of 
smoke were departing. Some moments later one of the Emper¬ 
or’s horses was brought in, he mounted it and we rode slowly 
away surrounded by the Rajputs. 
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When we were some way beyond the royal tents, making our 
way to our own tents near the forest, Mahabat Khan observed 
to the Emperor that it would be prudent for him to ride an 
elephant. The Emperor was resigned to his fate. An elephant 
was brought to him; and three Rajputs, under the pretence of 
protecting him, rode by his side. Behind us, we heard the Raj¬ 
puts racing through the royal enclosures, slashing at tent- 
cloths still, firing their matchlocks, filling the air with their 
wild cheers and curvetting; and sometimes we heard the screams 
of the women in the bathing-tent. 

Late in the evening, a little before sunset, I rode down to the 
river. The battle for the bridge was long over now. I rode past 
the bodies of men and women lying along the sandy shore, and 
all along the shore there were little constellations of fires: at 
some of these the dead were being burned; at others the Raj¬ 
puts were drying their clothes. Only the stumps of the bridge 
remained. A night wind, chilling and cold, swept over the 
river. High above us, in the coming darkness, the vultures 
were wheeling. 


* * # 

The taste of battle is a thing to be feared, and not endured, 
unless by chance there is some profit in it for the people; yet I 
could not see what profit lay in this war unless we could put an 
end to it quickly. An Emperor had been humbled, but the 
Empress was still free, and there was still a vast army belonging 
to him beyond the river. 

When I returned to the camp, small lights were burning; 
Meriam was waiting for me. She looked pale with excitement, 
and her eyes were larger than ever. 

“The Emperor is in Mahabat Khan’s tent,” she said. “He 
never speaks.” 

“Did you expect him to speak?” 

“No, but the silence is terrifying. There is only one thing 
more terrifying.” 

I could not think what could be more awful than the silence 
of the Emperor Jehangir, knowing he was trapped. 
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“It is Mahabat Khan’s silence,” Meriam said. “They sit to¬ 
gether, the Emperor on a throne and Mahabat Khan on a little 
stool, which is only a few inches lower. Neither is armed and 
neither says anything. Behind Mahabat Khan stands his 
son.” 

I could picture it easily, the low-lit tent, the sparse furnish¬ 
ings, the silence broken only by the tapping of moths against 
the tent-cloth. I have known Mahabat Khan to joke like a 
summer schoolboy, but he was more changeable than monsoon 
weather in Hindustan; and I could not imagine him silent 
for long except under the press of the most urgent emotions. 
Meriam’s account was not wholly true. Mahabat Khan would 
sometimes speak, but as though he was speaking to himself; 
the Emperor made no answer; the bandaged boy was like a 
statue, motionless as the others. 

During the afternoon of the same day, an attempt was made 
to release the Emperor. Some of his guards had hidden in one 
of the royal tents: there were so many tents that we had not 
been able to examine them all. The attack was pushed quickly 
and relentlessly. Mounted on horses, the guards came up to 
the approaches of the tent. Our Rajputs fought them back. 
Blood fell on the tent, the ridge-poles shivered and the smell 
of fresh blood awakened the savagery of the elephants. None 
of the invaders survived. Their heads were stacked up beside 
the tent, and towards evening were buried in a fresh dung-pit 
in the forest. 

We did not know what would happen. The Empress had 
escaped. There were whole armies on the further bank. Prince 
Kurram’s forces were perhaps five hundred miles away from 
us, while even now the Empress might be reorganizing the 
royal forces against us. All this was known to the Emperor and 
to Mahabat Khan; and while the Emperor thought that at any 
moment he might be killed, he knew that at any moment he 
might be rescued. So they gazed at each other in silence, and 
waited for the clear dawn. 

At midnight Mahabat Khan gave orders that the rajas and 
all those who were entitled to wear the kb Hat should appear in 
his tent. He said nothing when we entered, but I saw that he 
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was watching us closely: and, because his eyes brooded upon 
us, not one of us made the gesture of obeisance by touching 
the floor or prostrating ourselves, contenting ourselves with an 
inclination of respect after the manner of the English, or else 
raising our closed palms together, first to the Emperor and then 
to Mahabat Khan. Time passed. The small oil-lamps burnt to 
the last black web of wick and were relighted, and all the time 
I was conscious only of Mahabat Khan’s eyes, ringed now with 
purple shadows, as he sat tensely watching. Sometimes a mess¬ 
enger would enter and whisper into his ear, and then, without 
turning his head, he would whisper a response. The elephants 
were quieter now, and there was no longer the stench of blood 
outside the tent-mouth. We sat cross-legged on the cushions 
and were prepared to wait sleepless until dawn, careless of all 
consequences of battle, since the chief contest was being waged 
before our eyes. 

As the night’s darkness thickened, the Emperor, wearied by 
the events of the day, began to nod; but at the moment when 
we thought him about to fall asleep, he would open wide his 
eyes. His unshaven chin turned blue, and a single pearl ear¬ 
drop on his right ear began to tremble continually, while the 
other ear-drop remained perfectly still. It was about two 
o’clock when Mahabat Khan removed his heavy boots and 
asked for hot water to be brought to him and to the Emperor. 
The servant returned with a vessel of Persian pottery, beauti¬ 
fully decorated with raging lions painted in ochre, and this was 
followed by a small vessel of pure silver for the Emperor, 
Mahabat Khan removed his stockings and carefully placed his 
feet in the water. If the Emperor saw him, he gave no sign of 
having witnessed the impropriety, but nodded still, and some¬ 
times shivered, and always looked straight ahead of him; but 
which was the snake and which the snake-charmer, none of us 
ever knew. 

At this hour, messengers came in more often, walking silently 
over the soft piles of the carpets from Bokhara and Shiraz, for 
everything about the tent retained a suggestion of its Persian 
origin. Mahabat Khan listened to them now more civilly than 
ever, his head sunken, his brow heavily indented, as though 
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weighty matters were being discussed; and he pitched his whis¬ 
pers loud enough to be heard by the Emperor, but hardly loud 
enough to be heard by the attendant rajas. Sometimes, at the 
mention of a word, the Emperor would shudder, while the ghost 
of a smile passed over Mahabat Khan’s features. Outside, small 
fires of flaming tamarind were being lit by the Rajputs. 

I must have slept, for when I awoke a cold glimmer of white 
light shone inside the tent, and both Mahabat Khan and the 
Emperor were sleeping. Only the bandaged boy kept guard. 
Already, you could see that the wounds were healing, and he 
carried himself stiffly like someone who is never wearied, a 
drawn sword clenched in his hand, and on his lips an expression 
of such horror of the sleeping Emperor that I feared a murder. 
The silver bowl containing the water for the Emperor was un¬ 
touched, but by some oversight the red Persian bowl and a 
dirty tow r el had not been removed. And half the rajas were 
asleep, and all the rest were nodding. 

Then the chill dawnlight came to cloud the tent, we shivered 
and the Emperor put his hand to his breast and coughed with¬ 
out making more sound than a man makes when turning over 
in his sleep; and I was surprised that he coughed so little, for 
it was said he suffered from asthma. The son of Mahabat Khan 
remained standing in exactly the same position; and though 
his face was bandaged, I could see in the revealing dawnlight 
that he must once have been handsome. 

We may have thought that, with the capture of the Emperor, 
our trials were over, but it was not so. When the dawn was 
already throwing golden spider-webs upon the fabric of the 
tent, a messenger came in hurriedly with news that the Empress 
had gathered her forces downstream and was, even at that 
moment, attempting to cross the river. Mahabat Khan im¬ 
mediately left the tent, only ordering his son to stand watch 
over the Emperor, who opened his eyes at that moment and 
said: “It is late. Tell the women to come to me” No woman 
came to him. In front of him stood the bandaged youth, and 
all round him the golden spider-webs were becoming one 
immense spider-web. 
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OF HOW THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT , AND THE PLIGHT 
OF AN EMPRESS 

Jk LL OVER THE AROMATIC DUST-LADEN ROADS, 

/ f and on the shrubbery beside the roads, the dew 
£ A trickled: it hung on the horses’ manes, on the blades of 
^ ^Lgrass and on the glistening leaves of the forest; and 
there were great yellow sunveils slanting through the trees. 
We rode past fields of pomegranates and then skirted a field 
of lilies, which crackled under our elephants, the horses riding 
abreast and the river shining blue and gold in the sun. There 
was all the joy of war in that blue and frosty morning, and it 
would please me to see the great gun following behind, the long 
barrel gleaming in the sun; and I remember I shouted with 
sheer joy at the thought of the battle ahead. 

These joys have gone now: I have no longer any taste in war. 
I was young and innocent, and loved the thought of danger 
more than danger itself, and did not know how the day would 
end in so much bloodshed, careless as the green parrots in the 
trees. It delighted me to be among these sturdy Rajputs, and 
I remember sorrowing for those who were left behind to guard 
the Emperor’s tent, and wished Meriam beside me, but she was 
attending the Emperor in his tent. 

The armies of the Empress were somewhere on the other side; 
we heard the trumpeting of elephants. There was a mist on the 
blue river, but when it parted we saw the gleam of cuirasses, 
and gold howdahs, and heard the shouting; the mist, like tent- 
cloth, could soften sounds. At a bend in the river, ten miles 
from the royal camp, they were coming down the opposite 
bank. Our strategy was to wait for them. Over-proud, they 
would try to wade across, while we prepared our positions above 
the sand, on the raised earth-mounds. We could hardly have 
chosen better. The enemy sent their arrows at us across the 
river, but they rarely hit the mark, perhaps because there was 
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a wind. Their gilded and caparisoned horses flung themselves 
into the river, and, even from where we were, we could see the 
yellow foam at the horses’ mouths. Mahabat Khan gave strict 
orders that none of us should attempt to swim across. It was 
while I was setting up the great gun and pointing it towards 
the enemy that a small white-sailed barque glided downstream 
in a following wind, with corn stacked up to the level of the 
gunwales, and a young bronzed Hindee boy at the rudder, and 
I think there was not one of us who did not marvel at this ship 
which passed between the lines of battle; and sometimes, dur¬ 
ing the battle, I would find myself gazing downstream in the 
hope of setting eyes on this mysterious ship which drove so 
quietly, and so much like a swan, across our vision. 

Yet there was no time for thinking of these things. The 
battle was fought hard. Small cannon were set up on the earth¬ 
works beside my gun, and these we fired at the enemy, aiming 
at the opposite bank, for our Rajputs could deal with those 
who attempted to cross the river. The cannon-balls for the 
great gun were so heavy that they ripped through the hide of 
the elephants and filled the air with the sound of their clanging 
against armour; yet the enemy were so many, and so powerfully 
armed, that we were at a loss to know how to prevent them 
from reaching our shore. The yellow sand, the blue waters, 
glinted; the vultures whirled down from heaven; stripped to 
the waist, aiming with bows and arrows, firing with muskets, 
our Rajputs somehow held them off. 

The long morning of warfare went on, the river turned slowly 
red, camels and elephants whirling downstream; our fortunes 
seemed to have changed hardly at all, though our own numbers 
were thinned; yet the Rajputs, by holding higher ground, being 
now for the most part on horseback along the shore or only 
partly immersed in the river, shot with cleaner aim, making 
light work of the elephants coming towards them while aiming 
their arrows always at the captains of the guards and the riders 
in the howdahs, for they knew that the enemy depended more 
upon its leaders than we did. Mahabat Khan gave no orders. 
He fired his arrows at the enemy, stretching the serpentine bow 
with an almost casual vigour, shouting for more arrows and 
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continually urging his mahouts to bring his elephant into the 
line of fire, pleased because the river was already swollen with 
the corpses of horses and because the enemy was reckless be¬ 
yond measure. “Give heed, give heed,” he shouted, and there 
were no other orders. 

It was when the battle was at its height, at a time when the 
cannon were roaring from both banks and our own Rajputs were 
slowly being thrown back against the ridge, that there appeared 
on the further bank an elephant caparisoned in gold, with a 
towering howdah with four gold pillars and an arch of pearls, 
and we knew that this was the elephant of the Empress, and 
we almost thought we could see in the shadows of the howdah 
the pale face of the Empress, with her great oval eyes, her long 
black hair and curling nostrils; but though we could not see 
her face clearly at this distance, we saw the shining of the jewels 
about her and we caught glimpses of her gold turban thickly 
embroidered with diamonds. Fearless, and alone except for her 
daughter, she rode the elephant down to the river, disdaining 
even the employment of mahouts and depending only upon her 
own private guard of Rajputs to defend her and control her 
elephant. No one had ever thought of her as an archer, but 
whole quiver-loads of arrows were coming from her golden 
howdah. She shot fiercely. I saw a Rajput rider shot by so 
huge a barbed arrow in his throat that his neck was broken and 
his head fell forward, and he did not know he owed his death 
to an Empress’s hand. 

At a sign from Mahabat Khan, I turned the great gun against 
the Empress, and prayed, for his sake, we would send her to 
hell; but the ball only grazed the elephant’s trunk, making it 
shriek like a battering of metal kettle-drums, lifting its trunk 
to the skies and blowing fountains of water; and then the trunk 
was broken by one of our small cannon, and I could not fire for 
another five minutes, so great was the heat inside my gun; and, 
meanwhile, the Empress was training the elephant towards the 
bank. The hide must have been artificially stiffened, for I saw 
one of the small cannon-balls glancing off; and all the time, 
as it made its shambling progress up the yellow sand, the 
broken trunk flapped from side to side, and the trumpeting was 
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unendurable. I thought the elephant had gone mad, so wild was 
that trumpeting, that snorting, that anguished sound, coming 
not from the trunk but from the small mouth; it splashed and 
floundered in the shallows, and the Empress was in continual 
danger of being thrown off. And then the blue smoke from the 
enemy guns concealed her. 

I had used my gun well, slaughtered many elephants and 
killed many princes, but still we could do little more than make 
a small dent in their powerful armour. 

“Try to get the Empress!” Mahabat Khan roared above the 
sounds of battle. “A prize of a kingdom for any man who 
kills her!” 

The firing of our cannon redoubled, the vultures settled on 
the sand, the voices of the wounded came clear as whistles 
across the whipped and blood-red water, and still the fight went 
on, the Empress’s Rajputs determined to throw us back. There 
was not one among my cannoneers who did not do his duty 
—they were all splendid—but now there were no more cannon¬ 
balls left for the great gun, and I cursed myself for not having 
sent back earlier to the camp for more. But, at least, we had 
set the elephants to flight: they do not like the roar and whine 
of those great balls. 

Now, all along the opposite shore, the elephants were clam¬ 
bering up the bank, but the enemy horsemen were still plung¬ 
ing across the river, shouting to us to attempt to make a beach¬ 
head on their bank, but we only laughed at them, and our 
cannon fired at them so that the river would explode in three 
or four places at once and their horsemen would be hidden in 
the white fountains. More and more of our own horsemen were 
tempted to engage them in midstream, and this was dangerous. 

The Empress had turned back, but we had hardly counted 
upon the determination of the captains of the Rajputs facing 
us. They called us all the names of hell, because we were rebels, 
and their own cannon were murdering us. Now that they saw 
the great gun could no longer be used and we were waiting for 
more balls, they directed their small bronze cannon upon us, 
so that I lived through the dull crackle of explosions in the 
trees. Worse was to come when a small column, flying the flag 
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of Abdul Hassan, began to make its way downstream in an 
effort to cut us off. We were outnumbered still, and had lost 
too many from wounds to look forward to an engagement on 
the beach. Rajputs were killing Rajputs. They showed no 
mercy, and only God knows how you distinguish a friend from 
an enemy in midstream. 

The forces of Abdul Hassan were already coming to shore; 
meanwhile, the enemy archers were plaguing us with arrows 
whose amazing white shadows streaked across the river. Only 
it was eerie to see so many arrows floating across the water. 
There seemed no hope for us. For the first time, I was glad that 
I had left Meriam in the camp, and sorry, since danger gave us 
greater strength; and added to the danger of Abdul Hassan’s 
cavalry was the thought of the other cavalry remaining behind 
the ridge. We were forced back. Mahabat Khan stood stead¬ 
fast, but I could see the colour draining from his face, and once 
he looked over his shoulder to see whether, by some means, the 
enemy had not surrounded him. It was lucky he did so: an 
arrow would have cut off the whole front of his face if he had 
not lifted his head a little backward; but, by good chance, the 
arrow fell harmlessly in the wooden pillar of the howdah, shiver¬ 
ing there like something suffering from fright. When the enemy 
had established a bridge on our shore, we turned back and fled 
towards our camp, intending to fight to the last around the 
Emperor’s tent, and perhaps Mahabat Khan chose this course 
in order to be certain that the Emperor should never be rescued. 

The scent had gone out of the air as we rode back. Where in 
the early morning the whole earth had appeared full of sweet 
particles of light and moisture, now the thick blue shadows 
roamed the countryside, and the leaves of the pomegranate- 
trees seemed dead and pale, and the grass lay like a carpet from 
which all the pile has been sprung. The sight of our tents de¬ 
lighted us when we left the camp: now they seemed to be 
prisons both of ourselves and of the Emperor. 

We did not dismount till we had reached the tents, and then 
we immediately set about the task of finding more arrows, and 
more shot for our cannon. We were well-supplied with all these, 
for a great treasure of ammunition had been obtained the 
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previous day from the Emperor’s camp; and we had not taken 
them with us only because we were already equipped with as 
much armament as we could tolerably carry. We formed along 
the side of the forest deep columns, and sent parties within the 
forest to make certain that the Rajputs under Abdul Hassan did 
not take our rear; for all our tents were stretched out along the 
edge of the forest. We rode so fast and so furiously that we out¬ 
distanced the soldiers of Abdul Hassan, and some of our cavalry 
racing into the forest set our pursuers in a quandary, not know¬ 
ing whether we were hidden in some remote glade within the 
forest enclosure, and so they pressed hard on these stragglers 
of ours. 

I was better mounted than most, for though my war-elephant 
was smaller than Mahabat Khan’s it was faster, a heavy beast 
which had scented danger and knew the place of refuge. Arrows 
whistled low above our heads, their tinted feathers catching 
the sun, but for the most part they fell harmlessly: it was only 
later, when we reached the *ents, that the danger became great. 

We threw ourselves down sixty yards away from the tents, 
the metal bridles of the horses and the heavy equipment of the 
war-elephants clanking to a jolting pause, while some rushed 
off, as I have said, for the ammunition buried in deep cases, 
which lay behind the Emperor’s tent. We were reckless now: 
the sun during the long morning had burned our faces: we 
dreaded nothing, because we felt no sureness except defeat, yet 
the defeat would be our victory, the Emperor would die, Prince 
Kurram would come to power, and there would be peace 
throughout Hindustan. Confusedly, we realised the importance 
of this day in history, yet we could not think only of history: 
our lives and sufferings were still uppermost in our minds, and 
therefore we fought skilfully. 

I caught one glimpse of Mahabat Khan at this time. Some¬ 
one had told him that we had lost our flag on the retreat. He 
looked fresh still, as though the long night had not affected him; 
and his face was burnt red in the sun. 

“Our flag is the lion in the sun,” he said, pointing to the sky; 
and when the Rajputs heard him they raised a great cheer, for 
the flag ol the Moguls is a gold lion—we were fighting under the 
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Mogul banner still, and if our flags were lost, a greater flag shone 
down on us in the sky. 

Before we saw the van of the enemy, we heard the pounding 
of their horses along the road. This sound, echoing against the 
forest and coming through the dust which still rose along the 
road, gave the impression of some huge and terrible beast about 
to launch itself upon us; our own animals were quieter; within 
the camp itself there was perfect order. A Rajput soldier could 
be seen leaning against a tent-pole and stretching his bow and 
then waxing it, and further away you would see messengers 
entering the Emperor’s tent, while still further away you would 
see the women who had been ordered to carry water from the 
wells walking slowly and softly, their long saris looped around 
their knees; and the sunlight, falling on the fallen water, shone 
silver where everything else was white or gold. 

Then the dust settled beyond the camp-enclosure, and for 
the first time since the retreat we saw the lean Rajputs of the 
enemy with their faces pressed close to the horses’ manes, young 
men, bearded and moustached, exactly like ours, no longer 
using their bows but relying on swords and lances from which 
the banner-pennons floated; and these men welcomed us with 
wild snarling cheers and gallopings and curvettings, not going 
straight towards us but making a curving movement around 
our camp. They wheeled round as they came close to us, seeing 
that we had had time to raise boxes and tent-poles and all 
manner of obstructions against them; they could not take the 
camp by entering it, and contented themselves with assaults 
wherever we were weakest; and there is nothing in the world, 
not even cannon, so terrible as the pounding race of horsemen 
armed with spears against you. We had brought our cannon 
with us, but these were hidden behind our hastily erected 
breastworks. Clouds of dust arose. I could see the sweat 
smeared over their horses’ bellies, for we lay ourselves flat on 
the ground with our weapons in our hands; and for my part, I 
held a dagger and a spear near me, though I touched-off a small 
cannon whenever I could see through the mist of dust. Now, 
more than ever, I regretted that the great cannon pedro had 
been left behind: it was for the sake of this gun that I had 
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travelled north, yet we had been in such haste that it was 
impossible to bring it with us. 

Now the enemy came in hot waves upon us, but the breast¬ 
works were firm and their own dead horses provided battle¬ 
ments for us; yet the shock of each assault was a wound on our 
nervous flesh. At one place they drove through. We heard 
them attempting to set fire to the tents, then one of our Rajputs 
shouted that the Emperor was a prisoner of Mahabat Khan; 
this angered them beyond endurance: they captured one of the 
women who brought water to the Emperor’s presence, and tor¬ 
tured her to reveal in which tent he was held, then rushed head¬ 
long in pursuit. It was here that the battle was fought with 
greatest intensity. I had no more cannon-balls, and was on 
my way to fetch others, some fifty paces from the place 
where I was attending my gun, when I saw Rajputs bursting 
through the narrow lanes between the tents, hacking at tent- 
ropes with their drawn swords, shrieking and curvetting; and 
some dismounted and forced their way into our tents. We 
had manned our circumference, but our centre was almost 
undefended, except for the stern guards outside the Emperor’s 
tents. These gave the position away, so that it was needless 
to have tortured the old Hindee woman; and when they saw 
these guards the Rajputs of Abdul Hassan threw themselves in 
fury against the tent-mouth, shouting to the Emperor to come 
out, swearing by Allah that not one of the guards would be left 
alive, while, all the time, their threats only made it more 
certain that the Emperor would be killed inside his tent. 
Arrows began flying; some pierced the tent, which began to 
resemble a pin-cushion. I ran back and brought my small 
cannon up, thankful now that the great cannon was not there, 
for it would have been useless at such a time; and with Kulian 
beside me, we lobbed our balls into their midst, balls which 
singed the tent-cloth, so that now, together with the feathered 
arrows embedded in it, there were great streaks of dull brown. 
All was confusion now. The shouting was deafening; and saddle- 
bags, opening in the shock of encounter, littered the camp with 
great rolls of bread and cloth—those two things which Rajputs 
treasure most and take with them everywhere. The colours 
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were strident. Yellow and green turbans flashed past, flowing 
robes, gilded armour, the horses’ heads covered with tinkling 
plates of gold; and I would see an arquebus stretched to the 
point of endurance and the great arrow winging its way slowly 
across our camp, to fall among the dying horses writhing beyond 
our small battlements. I remember the swords gleaming with 
silvery-red blood and the impact of golden armour like a clang¬ 
ing of bells, the sweet sound of an arrow unloosened close to 
my ear; and, beyond these, the women calmly going for water 
and balancing on their oiled heads huge jars of the sweet stuff 
which became a treasure to us now that the air was derelict 
with salty dust, the women so slow and habitual in their move¬ 
ments and the riders everywhere urgent for the chase. 

By now, the battle had centred around the tent of the Em¬ 
peror. From all directions Rajputs came here, so that the earth 
in the shadow of this great tent was crammed full with men, and 
the tent-poles of the great tent groaned, and God alone knew 
how the Emperor could live through this noise with the ban¬ 
daged boy behind him, ready to strike down the Emperor at 
the first sign that the enemy were capturing the tent. Someone 
with a firebrand set fire to the tent-walls: the fire was put out, 
leaving the smell of scorching flesh; and then, from another 
direction altogether, a charge was made, as though the enemy 
thought that by attacking it they could seize the tent and the 
Emperor without any harm done to the man they revered as 
they revered their Gods; but these also were turned back, after 
the savage shock of facing our pikes. There was no sign of 
Mahabat Khan. Perhaps he was in the tent, and I remember 
wondering how they behaved there, while the noise of battle 
resounded through the thin and almost transparent walls. 
Neither would quiver, neither would show signs of anguish or 
fear. And more terrible than either was the presence of the boy 
with the uplifted sword. 

I could no longer fire cannon. Smoke hung over the forest, 
catching in the boughs of trees like shreds of garments, and the 
birds sang in the sudden silences of battle; and already the 
momentum of the attack was growing less, and the square be¬ 
fore the Emperor’s tent was thinning-out. A Rajput dies 
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silently if he can: yet the screams rose, and men writhed in that 
dusty soil as I hope never again to see men writhing: cut down 
by the inclement sword, so that their marrow-bones spilled 
white and the flesh spilled red, and the dust, coming in waves 
from the direction of the river, gave a ghastly gold glow to their 
waxen faces. Dead, they no longer looked like men. The swords 
of the Rajputs are razor-sharp, but they are not always of 
strong metal: so that more than once I saw a sword split when 
it fell on the armoured casque of a man; then the sword-holder 
would reach with a cry of despair for his remaining sword, and 
in the act of reaching for it he would be cut down. Meanwhile, 
rumours came apace. Now it was said that the Emperor had 
escaped, or else he was dead; or we heard that the Empress 
was coming in hot haste to our camp, while someone who had 
been present in the tent said it had been necessary to throw 
the Emperor on the ground and cover him with shields against 
the rain of arrows and spears which descended through the torn 
tent-fabric: and it was true that by now the high tent was like 
a garment which has been torn into many shreds and hung out 
in the wind. It flapped and groaned above us; the pole bent 
over; before long we expected it to fall, yet, by a miracle, it 
remained standing. 

“Come now, let us see whether there are any more outside,” 
Kulian said, sweating strongly, his chain-armour torn and his 
face bleeding from a sword-stroke that glanced off his metal 
helmet. We had heard the sounds of galloping. Moreover, we 
were choking with the dust and blinded by the flash of armour 
and that greater and more compelling flash, which is a sword 
descending. It was not war outside the Emperor’s tent: it was 
men hacking each other to pieces within a small square, friend 
killing friend (for there was little difference between the uni¬ 
forms of the Rajputs fighting for us and against us), and only 
in the lanes between the tents was there safety. Worse still, 
some of the tents had been set alight, and the splendid blaze 
gathered force and spread until a quarter of our camp was in 
flames, the tent-cloths themselves burning with a solid glare 
and sometimes rolling up as they burned, as in England we 
roll our parchment scrolls. These flames did not harm or 
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frighten us: we had half expected them, and if our possessions 
were lost, there were a thousand more in the Emperor’s huge 
tents further down the bank. 

I do not know how it was that we succeeded in forcing the 
enemy away unless it was the boldness of our strategy. We let 
them into the camp, and then sealed all the exits, and threw 
ourselves on them. They were perhaps five hundred. The rest 
of the enemy troops did not advance upon us, but went up¬ 
river, imagining that the small force of Abdul Hassan was 
enough to annihilate us; and then, too, they were disturbed 
about the position of the Empress, and they did not desire us 
to capture her even when we were so evidently losing the fight 
—they knew we had the Emperor as hostage. 

So we fought them among the narrow lanes between the 
tents, and when the battle turned, Mahabat Khan appeared 
again, standing outside the tent where the Emperor was im¬ 
prisoned ; by this time, we were cutting down the enemy, horses 
were running wild, our own trumpeters were announcing the 
victory, and there were places where no shadows of leaping 
horsemen fell on our painted tent-cloths. Then, shortly after 
Mahabat Khan appeared, the Emperor came out of the tent, 
and never have I seen a man so weary of his royalty as this 
stubble-bearded Emperor who came out among the dead and 
dying on the square, blinking in sunlight, led by a bandaged 
boy, staring incomprehensively and aghast at the blood on the 
grass, the groaning horses and the savaged dead. He seemed 
not to be looking, and passed quickly into another tent; and 
then a bugle blew—it was a sign that we had won our small 
victory—and a little while later we heard that the remnants of 
the Empress’s army were hurrying away. 

I saw little of Mahabat Khan: there were continual Councils 
of State: the Emperor was still guarded: we were still afraid 
of the power of the enemy. Meriam spent every day with 
Mahabat’s son and the Emperor: it was her office to tend the 
Emperor’s health. So I slept alone in my own tent, awakened 
only by the barking of dogs which came to lick blood, while the 
cold moon fell on the Emperor’s tent facing me—a tent which 
was all ribbons now, flapping and flapping in the night-wind. 
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OF HOW THE POPPT JUICES WERE PREPARED , AND 
THE FATE OF AN EMPRESS 

I T WAS HIGH SUMMER, AND THERE WERE DAYS 

when we could hardly stir for the heat of the air, and 
other days when a coolness descended upon our camp. 
We guarded the camp well, but most of the Rajputs spent 
the hottest days swimming in the river; and I would go down 
to the riverside, in a secluded place, with Meriam, while in the 
distance we heard the Rajputs firing joy-shots or singing their 
hymns. Instead of the blue smoke of war, there was the calm 
blue smoke of cooking-fires. But even now, along the shores 
of the river, we would find the debris of war: gold armour, 
casques, fittings from howdahs, spears, shields, and matchlocks; 
and some of these we treasured in memory of a war in which 
an Emperor was captured. 

Yet the fear remained—the fear of the Empress. It was not 
only her cruelty, but her passion of vengeance which made us 
afraid. We knew she desired to exact the last ounce of ven¬ 
geance from her enemies; and this she would do, if she was 
given the chance. So we would find ourselves, on a perfectly 
calm and scented summer afternoon, gazing at the horizon, 
frightened at the appearance of a solitary horseman, because 
we thought of how many horsemen lay behind the horizon. 

A restlessness took hold of us. We consulted oracles, and 
threw stones in the river to see how they fell. But the camp 
was quiet, and often the only sound came from the Rajputs 
sharpening their swords on whetstones. There were now two 
camps occupied by us: there was the huge imperial camp by 
the river and our own camp some miles away; and we would 
pass from one to the other, gazing at the sailing ships which 
seemed to come from nowhere and to go nowhere, laden with 
salt and corn and rolls of cloth, and so beautiful that no one 
attempted to halt their progress. Some, perhaps, had on board 
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spies from the Empress. We were not frightened, and showed 
our strength on the shore. 

Messages had been sent to Prince Kurram, but he remained 
in the Deccan. Now, more than any man, he was Emperor of 
Hindustan and only one more war was needed to set him on 
the throne. I was young, and felt my body vigorous, and did 
not want to die; but I would dream of the wars to be fought 
for the sake of the peace of Hindustan, and repeat over and 
over to myself, as one repeats a magic phrase in childhood, 
the three perfect syllables of the name of Shah Jehan. 

All the power and shining of the East were there. There are 
words that glow and reverberate like bells, filled with softest 
purple shadow and most golden light, so palpable that one can 
hold them in one’s hands and bite them like apples; and after 
you have bitten them nothing is changed, they glow and gleam 
more brightly than ever and are still whole. So it was with this 
new name which came hurtling like some winged thing to my 
mind, the name of a new Emperor, a thing that gleamed in the 
splendour of the newborn sun. 

There were even times when we thought that nothing more 
would happen to us; we would go by slow stages to Agra, and 
crown Prince Kurram on his throne. We did not know how 
many treacheries and deceits lay before us; and it was better 
not to know. 

One night, two months after the battle on the river, under a 
lowering, cloud-infested sky, we were awakened by the trum¬ 
peting of distant elephants, and ran out of our tents. Then, in 
the silences, when the elephants were no longer trumpeting, 
we heard the plaintive sound of a seven-stringed instrument 
and a woman singing. 

This was not entirely strange, for some of the women found 
in the royal tents had been turned over to the soldiers, and we 
would come upon them sobbing, and with hair streaming, at 
every hour of the day. Then I saw that a light hung outside 
Mahabat Khan’s tent, Rajputs were standing on guard, and the 
sound of trumpeting and song grew louder and more menacing, 
yet no one prepared to set to arms. 

Gradually, out of the darkness of low clouds lit by distant 
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lightning, we saw the huge, painted war-elephant coming to¬ 
wards the centre of our camp. We were all breathlessly silent, 
and, though no one told us what had happened, we knew by 
some instinct that the Empress had been captured and was 
being brought to Mahabat Khan’s tent. And so it was: we saw 
her sitting in the howdah in the light of our flares, very pale 
and beautiful and calm, her long black hair falling down her 
back, and though her mouth twitched and her eyelids drooped 
and were swollen with the fatigue of a long journey, she still 
gave an impression of pride and arrogance. Seeing the massed 
soldiers, the gleam of helmets, the waving banners, she looked 
with an air of disdain straight in front of her; and when at last 
the elephant was brought outside Mahabat Khan’s tent, and 
she was ordered to step from the kneeling elephant on to a stool, 
she descended with the same careful arrogance, her jewels and 
diadems glittering in the torch-light. 

She stood there facing Mahabat Khan in the humid heat 
of the night, while the lamps glimmered and threw her shadow 
on the elephant—a woman with the body of a girl and the hard 
face of an Empress, wearing a scarlet robe and with sandalled 
feet; and she breathed lightly and turned her pale face towards 
the Khan, saying: “I have been summoned by the Emperor.” 

“You were summoned by me,” Mahabat Khan answered 
quietly. 

She paid no attention to him, was not looking at him, seemed 
to be lost in her own dreams. Once she made a gesture of 
annoyance, shaking her wrists, so that the gold bangles gleamed. 
In the hot light of the lamps, I saw Mahabat Khan’s lips 
twitching and the red hairs of his beard shone like fire. 

Very quietly, like someone sizing-up a war-horse, Mahabat 
Khan regarded her; and then, in a quiet, upbraiding voice, he 
began to accuse her in full view of the Rajputs, saying she was 
a murderess and a whore and a woman who had brought the 
great descent from Timur i Leng into contempt; and all the time 
she remained standing motionless, and I am sure she was too 
proud to listen to him. They would kill her, but how they 
would kill her she neither knew nor cared. There she stood, 
beside the kneeling elephant, with no Court maidens to attend 
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her, quiet and sullen and domineering still, and sometimes her 
lips trembled. 

“I accuse you now, before the soldiers who defeated your 
armies, 0 Empress, and I shall accuse you later. Have you no 
shame ? With five thousand Rajputs I hurled your army from 
the river and the tents.” 

It was not entirely true, but we excused him for his wild 
pride at that moment. We wondered what he would do with 
her. Would be strip from her her ornaments of power ? Would 
he remove her jewels ? Would he offer her to the soldiers ? We 
waited in grave fear, for it was as though there had been a 
strange conjunction of the stars; and we knew that this meet¬ 
ing would throw a long shadow. Then Maliabat Khan nodded, 
and it was his bandaged son who led her by the hand to the 
place prepared for her. 

Later, all the Hindee princes and high officers were invited 
to Mahabat Khan’s tent, where the Emperor was still sitting 
on a throne, and he seemed not to have changed since I last 
saw him, a gentle man lost in the coils of State. His hands 
shook. He ate and drank little, perhaps for fear of poison, and 
asked continually about the welfare of Shah Jehan. Old age, 
or the consciousness of impotence, seemed to have enfolded him 
in indifference. Occasionally he held up one of his thin, jew¬ 
elled hands and examined it from beneath drooping eyelids: 
and, all the time, servants were coming to him, bowing, not 
prostrating themselves, but showing a restrained deference; and 
it was clear that he chafed mercilessly against his imprison¬ 
ment, and could do nothing. Facing him, at the other end of 
the wide tent, sat Mahabat Khan surrounded by the Hindee 
princes and their slaves, who fanned them continually; a great 
heat rose through the floor-boards and flooded down through 
the tent-cloth. 

“It is so, it is so,” Mahabat Khan said, clapping his hands, 
while the princes, the blue of their diamonds glittering more 
than the red gleam of their rubies, sat uncomfortably among 
their cushions. All were sweating; all lifted scented handker¬ 
chiefs to their nostrils; sometimes you would hear a high- 
pitched voice demanding ice-water, or else, from under a turban 
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like a bouquet of flowers, there would come a polite wail against 
the cockchafers, those huge strawberry-coloured cockchafers 
which for some peculiar reason infested our camp; when we 
squashed them underfoot, they gave off a smell like fresh var¬ 
nish. The time came for Mahabat Khan to continue his in¬ 
criminations of the Emperor. He ordered silence; there was 
none. Then he ordered all except the highest princes and khans 
out of the tent, and at first no one heard him; and he grew so 
confused and flustered that he even begged pardon of the 
Emperor for the unseemly display of so many of his officers. 

We had waited so long for this trial. Never before had an 
Emperor of Hindustan been placed on trial; there were no 
traditions. At last, when the meeting began, there were only 
the politest and the most felicitous phrases. Mahabat Khan 
greeted the Emperor as though the Emperor retained all his dig¬ 
nities and powers, all his prerogatives and all his wealth and 
splendours, and I remember that, shortly before the meeting, 
the Emperor was given by one of the servants the jewelled 
sword which he wore in the bathing-tent. Surprisingly, the 
Emperor accepted it, hooked it on his girdle, and without the 
slightest sign of anything untoward happening, continued to 
gaze in a reverie straight before him. The sword had been taken 
from him in case he should attempt to attack his guards. 

The felicitous phrases came to an end, a heavy tone entered 
the voice of the chief accuser, who said the Empress had con¬ 
spired against the Emperor by estranging from him the hearts 
of his subjects: that the most cruel and unwarrantable actions 
had been done by her capricious orders in every corner of the 
Empire; her haughtiness was the source of public calamities 
and her malignity the ruin of many people; and she hated Shah 
Jehan for insufficient reasons, hated him passionately and 
blindly, doing everything in her power to secure the succession 
for Prince Scharyar, whom everyone knew to be a weak- 
willed fool. 

‘The glory of the Empire,” Mahabat Khan said, stammering 
a little with the renewed anger that rose in him, “cannot go on 
when the succession is still undecided. Hindustan must have 
peace, for otherwise the Persians over our northern borders will 
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sweep down on ns, and we have suffered enough already from 
their depradations. You, who are Emperor of the Moguls, a 
man so high in our estimation that we regard you as more than 
human, should follow the example of Allah, who has no regard 
for persons.” 

It was seen at this moment that the Emperor was reciting 
from a small painted copy of the Koran which he held in the 
hollow of his hand. He looked up at this moment, smiled, and 
said quietly: 

“What is expected of me, Mahabat Khan ?” 

“The least that is expected of Your Highness is that she 
should be placed in a position where she can do no harm .” 

“And is there such a place?” the Emperor asked with a 
ghostly smile. “If all these things that you say are true-” 

“There are places where no pain ever touches the brow of an 
Empress,” Mahabat Khan said, standing and, with the greatest 
difficulty, controlling the anger in his voice. “There shall be no 
pain, nor any shadow of pain, and this you know yourself, for 
many times have you given your own officers these poppy 
juices. There is in the fortress of Gwalior one of your sons, 
whose eyelids have been sewn together, but, though he sees no 
light, he dreams still. Let her dream among poppies.” 

I hardly understood what was happening. It seemed that 
they were talking in a strange language of inference, saying all 
things obliquely, but now at last they were saying what was 
on their mind. 

“And where shall she find these poppies ? By my hands ?” 

“By yours or another’s. There are many hands,” Mahabat 
Khan said. “But the best of them have the blood of Timur i Leng.” 

At this compliment, the Emperor smiled again, but there was 
a look on his face as of one who knows that he has not long 
to live: I have seen many times how the shadow of death leaves 
a visible trace, a strange imprint around the eyes and the cor¬ 
ners of the lips. Stranger still was the thought that the Empress, 
having been found guilty, should be poisoned by the Emperor. 
Once again, the Emperor raised his hands to his eyes, not to 
shield himself from the light but in order to touch his eyelids 
with his fingers. 
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“I am in your power,” he said at last. “You know me well. 
All my thoughts have been directed upon the fate of this 
kingdom.” 

One of the rajas interrupted: “And the Empress’s thoughts 
—what were they about ?” 

The rudeness of the interruption startled us; there was a 
sudden commotion in the back of the tent: it was only some 
servant who had attempted to draw a sword against the Raja 
of Udaipur for having asked this question. The servant was 
strangled just outside the tent. 

“We know you well,” Mahabat Khan repeated, as though 
attempting to regain the current of his previous inquiry; and 
then he went into a stream of felicitous phrases and titles and 
legends of history, saying how the Emperor Jehangir, by the 
very closeness of his relations with Akbar, was touched with 
the genius of his father, and he did not even forget to mention 
the occasion when Akbar struck his son before the whole Court 
in public rebuke, though he did this with the air of suggesting 
that Akbar had made a mistake. Mahabat Khan quoted 
poetry, the Koran, the words of the Emperor himself, and all 
these were thrusts directed against the white-haired man who 
leaned forward a little, expressionless except for the curious 
light in his eyes, a man who seemed to age visibly before us; 
and by his very ageing he lost in our eyes all the vestiges of 
his power. 

“I am nothing but the slave of Hindustan,” the Emperor said 
in a quiet, toneless voice when Mahabat Khan had ended. 

“But a slave has no rights whatsoever.” Mahabat Khan 
leaped forward, and as he did so, his jewelled aigrette fell with 
a crash on the wooden flooring. He reddened grotesquely, 
picked it up, clamped it back in his turban, placed his hand on 
his sword-hilt, and said loudly, in a voice that could have been 
heard through the camp: “How dare you call yourself a slave ? 
Has a Mogul ever called himself a slave before ? Bethink you 
of the blood of Timur i Leng, of Baber, and your father, whose 
name we speak with the utmost reverence, prostrating ourselves 
before it ” As he said this, still angered beyond endurance, 
Mahabat Khan prostrated himself for the first time before the 
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Emperor, and this was terrible, for by the very act of rever¬ 
ence he was showing his contempt. Meanwhile, the servants 
delicately skewered the cockroaches off the wall, and a plague 
of mosquitoes came to add a further horror to the heat. When 
Mahabat Khan rose from the carpet where he had prostrated 
himself, his face was almost as red as his beard, and he shook 
himself like a dog coming out of water. And once more he 
said: “It is so, it is so,” as though reminding himself that the 
purpose of his coming here was serious beyond belief. Then the 
Emperor turned to him and said: “I know that my father, in 
whatever heaven is inhabited by kings, respects the wishes of 
a great general ” 

“Then you will sign ?” 

We had not expected this: from somewhere beneath his coat, 
Mahabat Khan produced the death-sentence of the Empress. 
Not by a hair did the Emperor change countenance. When the 
brush was put in his hand he read the decree slowly, for we saw 
his eyes moving across the page, and without a word or sigh 
he wrote his name; then the little casket of red paint which was 
found on him at the time of his arrest was placed before him. 
He placed the palm of his hand down on the paint, and then 
pressed firmly on the decree. 

We thought then that it was all over: at some time during 
the night, in her own tent, surrounded by her guards and by 
the guards of Mahabat Khan, she would be given the sweet¬ 
smelling infusion of poppies. Perhaps she would not die. Per¬ 
haps she would be imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior, and every 
day these poppy juices would be offered to her, until her brain 
swam and she became as thoughtless as a child. There are two 
kinds of poppy juices: one lulls and the other kills. 

The decree was given, as we had expected, to the son of 
Mahabat Khan for execution. If we had expected him to show 
pride, we were mistaken. He took the message sadly, pressed 
it to his lips, tears fell, and he prostrated himself before the 
Emperor, and the Emperor even then behaved as if he was 
holding royal court, for he made the faintest inclination and 
raised his right hand in a kind of blessing. There was a gasp 
from the rajas, and, in the silence that followed, the son of 
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Mahabat Khan walked backwards to the mouth of the tent, 
the letter pressed against his heart. 

There was no movement upon the part of the rajas to escape 
at this moment. We were rooted there by the Emperor’s 
majesty, and still more by the sullen, blazing temper which 
appeared in Mahabat Khan, who controlled himself vehemently. 
We would remain until the order was carried out; and only 
then, when the Emperor heard of the fate which attended the 
Empress, would we depart. 

An hour later the son of Mahabat Khan returned, pale of 
face, paler than I had ever seen him, so that the scars showed 
up brighter than ever under the oil-lamps. 

“Have you given her the message ?” Mahabat Khan asked. 

“Yes, Lord.” 

“And has the order been carried out ?” 

“No, Lord ” 

There was another gasp from the rajas. 

“She has sent you this message,” the boy went on. “It is in 
her own hand, and bears her own seal, and she says that before 
she drinks the poppies she has this one favour to ask.” 

Mahabat Khan ordered the boy to read the letter aloud, 
hoping to put shame on the Empress’s words in this way. It was 
a short letter, though nearly the whole of the first pages enu¬ 
merated the titles of our commander. We listened to these im¬ 
patiently: the meat lay in the final words of all: “I know that 
imprisoned sovereigns lose their right to life with their freedom, 
but permit me but once to see the Emperor and to bathe with 
my tears the desirable hand that fixed the seal to my death- 
warrant.” 

“Then let her come here and kiss his hand and take the poppy- 
juice,” Mahabat Khan said, standing in his full height, so that 
he towered over the rajas and over everyone else. 

We waited impatiently. Every sound that came from beyond 
the tent seemed to presage her arrival. There would be no vio¬ 
lence in her death: she would lie down, perhaps at the foot of 
the Emperor, she would take the potion, and then a cloth would 
be thrown over her face: the woman would die as royally as 
she lived. As we waited, we remembered her history: how she 
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was abandoned as a child in Persian deserts, and grew up 
among nomads, and then, with her brother, came to Hindustan, 
so shining in her beauty that the Emperor Akbar favoured her 
and gave her to his son as a concubine; but so adroit was her 
address, so winning her smile, that she became his consort. She 
said, and we believed, that she was the daughter of princes; 
but there had been a strangeness throughout her life, a veil 
unlifted, a lamp that only burnt visibly in part, but, for the 
rest, gave out heat and a dark, engaging beauty. So we waited 
for her, holding our breaths, among the cushions and carpets 
of a flowered tent, wondering what drama was to be played 
before us, hardly talking among ourselves and gazing at the 
Emperor with undiminished gaze, while the air was filled by 
little Nubian slave-boys with the fiercest scents of Kashmir 
flowers. 

We had half expected her to come humbly with a veil thrown 
over her face to hide her anguish; but when she entered there 
was no veil and she wore her imperial robes of rose silk em¬ 
broidered with gold peacocks and cypress trees, and a necklace 
of moonstones, emeralds, sapphires and catVeyes that blinked 
in the lamplight; yet these robes were partly transparent above 
the waist, and the great weight of her blue-black hair hung 
down her back to the small of her back. She wore golden san¬ 
dals turned up at the toes and a loose blue veil about her neck, 
and on the crown of her head there was a feast of looped dia¬ 
monds. Her eyelids were puffed a little, her nose was pinched, 
and the small nostrils looked like red wounds: she had evidently 
been crying. But there were no tears left when she entered the 
royal presence, paying no attention to Mahabat Khan, but fall¬ 
ing on her knees before the Emperor and holding his hands, she 
buried her head among the cushions. The Emperor could not 
keep back his tears. He put his hand on her head and bent 
over her and whispered comforting words, and then a servant 
came forward with the vial of poppy-juices, which was painted 
yellow. The Emperor motioned the servant away, and strang¬ 
est of all the sounds we heard that night was the sound of an 
Emperor’s sobbing. 

We waited, while three maidservants of the Empress laid a 
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gold-embroidered cloth near her feet: to this embroidered cloth 
we observed that there were attached yellow straps. It was in 
this cloth, surmounted by the emblems of the Mogul kings, that 
she would be taken away when she had drunk the poppy-wine. 
These barefoot maidens smoothed the cloth till not a wrinkle 
remained. And, all the time, the Empress was bowed before 
the Emperor. 

So great was the love between them, I began to think the 
Emperor himself would ask for a taste of poppy-wine, that they 
might go down to their royal deaths together; but at that mo¬ 
ment the Emperor looked up, the white lace of tears falling 
down his grey cheeks, and to our astonishment all his pride had 
vanished, he was like a child who inquired for something out of 
his reach and knew that it could not be granted to him. 

“Oh, Mahabat Khan,” he said, “will you not spare this woman 
—you see how she weeps ?” 

“I see it with my eyes,” Mahabat Khan said, his voice 
trembling. 

“But I see it with the eyes of my heart,” the Emperor 
answered. “Grant me this grace—only this—only this-” 

For a long while Mahabat Khan gazed at the old Emperor 
and the Empress. 

“The grace is given,” he said at last. “The Emperor of the 
Moguls shall never ask in vain. To the son of Akbar nothing 
can be taken away except his kingdom.” 

# # * 

On the next day, Mahabat Khan ordered his son to ride to 
Shah Jehan’s camp and relate what had happened. With him 
went Princess Meriam and myself, with a small detachment 
of Rajputs. 

Now, as we rode through the heat, I wondered, as so often 
before, why the strangeness of this land pleased me. The rivers 
of Hindustan are not like our rivers, but deeper, broader and 
swifter; they rise majestically in the summer flood and sink to 
small streams later; and a holiness clings to them. So, too, the 
dust of Hindustan is not like our dust, but finer, sharper and 
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brighter; it is made to sting and burn; and at the same time, 
because it hangs like a golden veil in the air, it makes every¬ 
thing seem to tremble. In Hindustan the sun is all; the very 
grasses and the very ants cry their pleasure in being alive in 
the heat. 

So we rode down the long road which led to Shah Jehan’s 
camp at Ajmere, and sometimes it would come to me that I had 
travelled these roads before. Where ? How ? Was I Abraham 
Laquedem, the wandering Jew, who had travelled restlessly 
through all the countries of the earth, deafened by the clamour 
of arms and sickened by wars. Perhaps I was. So I would think 
and dream till I caught sight of Meriam riding with her hair in 
the wind, and then I would remind myself that we were on a 
journey to Prince Kurram, who would soon ascend the throne 
of Hindustan. I do not know why, but more than anything 
else, with Meriam beside me, I wanted to bask in that glory. 
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OF HOW WE BROUGHT THE NEWS TO SHAH JEHAN, AND 
THE GREAT FEVER THAT CAME WITH SUMMER 

I HAVE RIDDEN ON LONGER JOURNEYS AND 
seen more golden landscapes, but I have never known 
such speed in horses. We rode as we had never ridden 
before, riding our mounts almost to a standstill, changing 
them at all the caravanserais, and sometimes I doubt whether 
they were ever ridden again, so roughly did we use them; and 
so I remember of this journey only the poppy-fields and the 
wheat-fields racing past us, the smell of the small caravanserais 
where we rested, and the enormous moons; for often we rode 
for a space at night. 

Shah Jehan was waiting for us impatiently. Some news had 
come to him, but he wanted it from our lips. For us, he was 
no longer Prince Kurram; he was already the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who assumed the title on the imprisonment of his father. 

“So you come,” he said, smiling, as we rode towards his tent, 
among the banners and the shouting Rajputs. “Come quickly 
—drink—but do not rest. Tell me your news.” And, seeing our 
laughing faces, dust-stained and grimed, he went on with his 
hands lifted in the Hindee salutation: “Praise Allah for what 
has transpired.” 

In his own tent we sat on cushions, while the son of Mahabat 
Khan told all that had happened. Meriam lay in Shah Jehan’s 
arms. I thought she was sleeping, until I saw the smiles flitting 
across her drowsy face. It was morning, and the lamps of the 
sun burned through the silken fabric of the tent in the Deccan; 
and the same slave-girls waited on us who waited on us the year 
before. It was almost suffocating in the tent, not only because 
there were so many beautiful, lightly-dressed maidens, but also 
because there were so many flowers—roses and anemones, and 
lilies so breathlessly still that they seemed of wax—and tur- 
baned Hindee boys were swinging censers. 

236 
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Shah Jehan went on, when the son of 
Mahabat Khan had finished. “Tell me to the last speck of detail 
and to the very paps what has happened. Tell me quickly, and 
do not spare me anything.” 

So Khan Ziman spoke again of how the Empress had fallen 
in a dead faint at the feet of the Emperor and how Mahabat 
Khan had given her back her life. 

“Is she heavily guarded ?” Shah Jehan asked. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“By my Rajputs ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Oh, they are fools—they should have killed her,” Shah Jehan 
went on, as if in a dream. “She will escape, or at least she will 
try, and think what a strain it must be—to know that she is 
continually attempting to escape and rejoin her army.” His 
voice rose. “I know the sun falls in the west. I know that a 
tiger’s entrails turn blue in the sun! I know that Timur i Leng 
the Cripple lies dead in Samarcand! All these things I know, 
but I didn’t know that Mahabat Khan would have the folly 
to keep an Empress alive!” 

As he said this, he bared his teeth, a red flush appeared on 
his face and his eyes sparkled more brightly than ever. I was 
sorry for Khan Ziman, who sat there very silently, not ashamed, 
but hurt; and not knowing what else could have been done. I 
knew he was re-living the terrible moments in the tent, remem¬ 
bering the Empress’s beauty and the stern face of Mahabat 
Khan as he rescinded the order of death. It was Meriam who 
saved the situation. Half-sleeping, drowsy with wine, she began 
to stroke Shah Jehan’s cheek; and now all Shah Jehan’s atten¬ 
tion was taken by this half-sleeping girl in his arms; and I felt 
no envy of him, but only that it was proper that she should 
solace an Emperor. 

“Sweet Meriam, sleep again,” Shah Jehan said, putting his 
hand softly over her eyes, his passion spent at last as he con¬ 
templated her beauty. “Why did I wake you, Meriam ? It was 
insensate to commit such a crime. Are you dreaming, sweet 
one?” 

“No, I am wide awake.” 
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He laughed then, and at that moment there came from be¬ 
hind the screens a host of little tawny-coloured dogs with red 
coats, and it was clear that Princess Mahal was about to enter 
the tent—these little red-coated dogs were her messengers and 
heralds. And then she came, looking very calm under the green 
veils, walking as though she flDated on air, her slaves coming 
behind her; and she bent down and kissed Shah Jehan and 
Meriam as she passed to take a position not far from us; and 
as she sat among the cushions, she said: “How is the news, 
Jehan ?” There was a long silence, broken at last by Meriam, 
who cried: “Oh, it is good—it could not be better. Shah Jehan 
is our Emperor now” 

So we talked of other things, deliberately attempting to erase 
the fear that had come like a dark cloud over the mind of the 
new Emperor; for it was certain indeed to us that he alone was 
Emperor now. We did not know what plans were being made 
in the north, but we knew that the time had come for him to 
ascend the throne. And yet lie did not want the throne; he was 
full of indecision; he was evidently wondering whether to go 
north or whether to stay in the Deccan. He could go to Agra, 
which was no longer in a powerful state of defence; he could go 
to Kashmir, and make a triumphal journey, as all the Mogul 
Kings had done, throughout his entire Empire. But, even then, 
while he lay on the cushions with Meriam in his arms, chewing 
the stems of roses, smiling at Mahal, I could see the indecision 
on his face, and knew it would be lasting. The slave-girls played 
for us. He told us stories of the camp; I could see he was deter¬ 
mined to put us at our ease; and then a small hand-bell rang, 
and silence fell upon us, for we knew it was time for eating. 
Then Shah Jehan rose, standing there in the sunlight pouring 
through the silk, and there came from the Rajputs of the guard 
the cry: “ Padsha , salaamat ,” and, hearing this cry, Shah Jehan 
smiled the faintest of smiles, knowing that this cry was reserved 
only for an Emperor in the majesty of his power. Then, beckon¬ 
ing us to follow, he turned on his heels and disappeared into 
the inner tent. 
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The rage of Shah Jehan lasted through the summer. I knew 
little of what was happening behind the scenes; but I heard all 
the rumours, and some of them must have been true. A few 
days after our first visit to the Emperor, he gave orders that 
the Emperor and the Empress should be poisoned; then he 
countermanded the orders. A little later, he ordered that they 
should be brought in chains to his camp in the Deccan; and 
these orders, too, were countermanded. He made plans for a 
triumphal journey to Agra, and then these plans became things 
of the past; he seemed to be waiting for something, and perhaps 
he was waiting for nothing more important than a happy 
conjunction of stars. 

I was staying at this time in the tent of Khan Ziman. He 
wanted to return to the north and join the army of his father, 
but Shah Jehan kept him in the camp, perhaps as a hostage. 
Perhaps it was true, after all, that Mahabat Khan was playing 
for high stakes, and had deliberately kept the Empress alive 
so that he would have a weapon against the Prince. For my¬ 
self, I think there were other reasons—it was simply pity; and 
the Prince was wrong to imagine that Mahabat Khan was play¬ 
ing against him. There are many times in history when such 
slight causes as these affect the destinies of nations. To comfort 
himself, Khan Ziman wrote poetry. 

There was something in this boy which suggested that he 
would have made the greatest poet of his time if he was not 
so much in love with armies. He spoke divinely about poetry. 
At night, by the light of candles, he would read to me the poem 
he had written about our victory: the elephants plunging across 
the river, the metallic gleam of guns, the white boat sailing 
between the two armies. 

“What we must write about,” he said, “is the hard thing 
—there are altogether too many Persian poems about roses. 
Now we must look at a rose in another way. How hard, how 
powerful is the stem; how menacing are the thorns. The bones 
and the muscles—these are what we must write about—not the 
delicacy of skin and petals. I shall not write like Hafiz: Hide 
the goblet in the sleeve of the 'patchwork coat . No, the wine is 
poisoned, and the coat isn’t even patchwork—it is all in rags. 
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Do you know the Persian word for death ? It is tnarkh . I shall 
use words like that, words that are never employed in poetry 
—hard words—and I shall make them so heavy that they will 
sink through the paper and lie like a weight over the heart. 
And then sometimes, quite deliberately, I shall use light words 
for the sake of contrast—sunlit words, as bright as the moun¬ 
tains of Kashmir. Have you ever been to Kashmir ? Then you 
must go as soon as possible. Yes, you must go, Taverner Khan 
—there is absolutely nothing like it. Who would care to be 
Emperor if he lived among the Himalayas ?” 

Sometimes he talked about Shah Jehan, and, because he was 
young and loved the Prince, he would say revealing things: 

“No one understands him, and least of all does he understand 
himself, and who can help it ? He is half Hindee, half Mogul; 
and I have more pity for those of mixed blood than any others 
—they are strangers to themselves. He seeks great power, and 
believes he loves the people more than any man, and can do 
most good for them, and it is all a kind of madness; but no one 
else has so much grace, and therefore we must support him. 
But pray do not forget that he drinks the wine of madness 
at times.” 

The wine of madness! The more I thought of it, the more 
true it seemed: to wield the powers he had wielded in the 
Deccan was madness enough, but the greater powers that come 
when one is Emperor of Hindustan, perhaps this is the begin¬ 
ning of the frailty of the human spirit. A man cannot have 
great power and remain completely sane. What is the differ¬ 
ence between a madman who says: “I am Emperor of Hindus¬ 
tan,” and the Emperor of Hindustan himself ? So I would ask 
myself during these long summers. 

When the monsoon was about to fall, a plague of red ants 
infested the camp, and this was followed by a plague of wild 
dogs, who barked all night, running in packs. The blue-winged 
mosquitoes were everywhere; a sultriness hung in the air. 
“What kind of world is this where the red ants hold sway ?” I 
asked, shivering in a fever. Though it was burning hot outside, 
my head was on fire, and my belly was ice-cold. 

I have been ill only twice in India, but this time I was really 
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ill. Shah Jehan sent his doctors, and Khan Ziman tended me 
as best he could; but he would not tell me what was happening 
at Court except to say that the Emperor was still undetermined, 
the astrologers were still consulting the stars and the place was 
full of soothsayers. “He is losing his grip,” Khan Ziman said. 
“I have begged him to order my father here, but he refuses, and 
I think he refuses because he is afraid of a refusal. It is not 
easy to be a Prince or an Emperor.” 

For his part, Khan Ziman’s wounds were healing splendidly. 
The torture he had suffered at the hands of the Emperor 
Jehangir left no signs; and while everyone else in the camp 
complained of the heat, the red ants, the barking dogs, and the 
horrible brown water which we drank, he, like Meriam, re¬ 
mained carefree and perfectly at his ease; and whenever there 
was time he wrote poetry. I would see him lying on the cushions 
at the tent-mouth gazing at the traffic which passed outside: 
everything pleased him, and he would look upon a mangy camel 
passing with the same delight as he would look upon a dancing- 
girl trailing her veils. “It is all one to me whether my eyes 
fasten on beggars or kings,” he said, “for there is a principle of 
kingship in every man—do you not see it, Taverner Khan? 
Then write poetry in your own tongue—poetry is the greatest 
of gifts to men.” But I could not write in this fever; I hated 
the noise of the camp, the shrieking of trumpets, the noise of 
horsemen; above everything else, I wanted the silence that 
heals. It was Kulian who saved me, fanning me as though he 
was my slave, reminding me when I yelled in delirium that I 
still wanted to explore Hindustan. “Do not die, my lord, until 
thou hast dwelt in the yellow fields of Kashmir.” When I com¬ 
plained of the ants, he said simply that if you held ants over a 
flame they shrivelled and died; there were no ants in the tent 
—“but they will come,” I remonstrated, and he answered laugh¬ 
ing: “Then we shall build more flames.” It helped, but not for 
long. My body swelled: black humours crept from my heart 
to my face: and those thin worms which bury themselves in 
the body to make of human flesh a maze of dark passage-ways 
multiplied like the plagues of Egypt. To comfort me (for I 
refused to see Meriam in my plight), Kulian not only folded 
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my sheets and bathed me, but brought from the imperial tent 
maidens in saris who threw petals over me; they were barefoot, 
with silver anklets tinkling, and through the sun-haze I saw 
the shape of their young, ripe bodies. 

I have never known such a rage of heat, and when the doctors 
came I would cry out for iced water, coolness, death, any¬ 
thing to put me out of my shaking fever. Ajmere lies in a wide 
valley. It was decided to send me to the hills overlooking the 
camp, to a place of mountain pools and grasses, where there 
was a grove of spices, a fig-tree, a small temple daubed with 
purple, and a bamboo waterwheel turning against the indigo 
sky. So I lay in a garden in the sun and waited for the figs 
to ripen. 

As the days passed, tended only by Kulian, I turned brown 
and then purple, and sometimes I would look through the 
golden mists of these cliffs to see the tents in the distance. 
Sometimes I thought I could see the elephants painted blue 
and gold, or even distinguish the tent of the Prince. Because 
the fever was thought to be contagious, Meriam was left behind. 

I had been there three weeks when a stranger announced 
himself one evening by stepping forth from the shadow of the 
fig-tree. I was lying on my corded bed, gazing down at the far- 
flung camp, when I saw a thin man with a beard as frail as his 
poor homespun garments coming out of the deep shadow, and 
I could have sworn no one had been there a second before. It 
was Nain Darain, and he said: “You have need of me.” 

I was so overjoyed to see him that I forgot even to wonder 
at the strangeness of his poor garments. I had known him as a 
rich merchant in Surat. Now he came in beggar’s clothes, his 
forehead painted with splashes of ochre. He knelt by my bed 
and held my hand, and all the while he was looking closely in 
my eyes. 

“You have need of me,” he repeated mysteriously. 

“Why ?” I said, laughing gently and gripping his lean, bony 
hands; and I knew now that he had given up his wealth to 
become a wanderer in Hindustan. 

“It has taken me a year to come to you, Stephen Taverner, 
and truly I thought I should never find you. Your slaves would 
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not let me approach you, so I waited till the time came-” 

When I saw him last the face was full, the eyes and the cheeks 
sparkling, but now he was thin as a rake and coughed a little 
when he spoke: in Hindustan, the wanderer wanders even 
during the rains. 

“And what brought you here ?” I smiled. “I have need of you, 
yes. I loved you, and that was need for you, and, besides, you 
were kind. But why come to my bed when I am convalescing, 
except that my mind is clear, and there is no more enjoyable 
time in life than convalescence 

“It is because you are ill and in danger-” 

“Nonsense, there is no danger. If you ever set eyes on Kulian, 
you would know that all danger has gone.” 

He smiled, a small, old man in ragged garments which were 
once white but now yellow with dust. For a little while he was 
silent, as if wondering whether to become a shadow again; but 
he took my hand, and said it was true that I was in danger, the 
great Khans were plotting together in the camp and he would 
stay by my side till the danger passed. Would I know the 
danger ? Yes, I would see it coming, but he felt certain that I 
would not be hurt. There were times when he seemed not so 
sure, and begged me to remain inside the small, bare hut. 
Sometimes he spoke in riddles. 

“All things are dancing,” he said. “See, the dust dances, and 
the leaves of the fig-tree, and the sun, and love is also a dance. 
It is all a dance of flame, for are we not flames, and do we not 
desire to shine and behold one another shining ? A flame does 
not die, but ascends and falls and ascends again. There is no 
end to the flames.” 

I said I could not understand these words, being a Christian; 
humble and prayerful according to my lights, promising my 
loyalty to Jesus Christ the King, but knowing little more than 
my doxology. To repeat the doxology in the heights of the 
Deccan were an impertinence towards the holy man, for such 
had Nain Darain become, lean-bellied, with the sun’s fire in his 
eyes, and so I left well alone and gazed upon the shivering fig- 
tree and listened to him quietly expounding the flames. Pea¬ 
cocks would come wandering through the grove of spices from 
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the dark, open doors of the purple temple, somewhere the moun¬ 
tain girls were singing and bells rang, but all the while he tried 
to teach me about the flame. 

“All is flame,” he would say. “The air is flame—surely you 
have seen the air aflame. A fire burns in men and is expelled 
in breath and a new fire is created in the lungs—the lungs are 
the seat of the soul. So, from our mouths come the dancing 
flames.” 

He would go on to talk of how these flames were lit, how the 
enclosed eyes saw the flames at their dance, how all things were 
possible to flame, since flame was lighter than air and could 
travel wherever it desired, and then, though I could follow him 
no further, he said that love was an exchange of flame, and 
beyond love there was a flamelessness so bright that all flames 
were extinguished in its rays, and in this flaming darkness there 
lay a final blessedness. He told me to hold my breath nineteen 
times; on the twentieth there would come a feeling of lightness, 
and on the hundredth I would feel the warmth of the flames 
springing up from my lungs, and a little later, when one of the 
dancing-girls came from the temple and danced for us in the 
dust, Nain Darain nodded and smiled, saying: “Is she not flame 
already ? Surely she is flame!” 

That night I could not sleep for thinking of the flames, the 
perpetual dance of life, flame following flame, and somewhere 
beyond the flaming banners of the world the flames were etern¬ 
ally renewed. All that autumn, Nain Darain stayed by my side, 
and every day he would teach me about the flames until I 
could sit cross-legged and, breathing lightly, I would find myself 
becoming pure flame. 

I remember some nights of chilling fear, when danger seemed 
to be close; but I cannot remember that danger was actually 
present in the air. Kulian spoke of mysterious people who came 
to hide in the hills and spy upon us. Perhaps they intended to 
kill me, but the presence of old Nain Darain put fear from my 
heart. If there was danger, it passed, and shortly after Nain 
Darain disappeared down the dusty pathway to the plain, 
Meriam came to look after me. I am not writing a novel, and 
therefore I must take things as they came: there was no cause 
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for Nain Darain to come, and there should have been some 
reason for Meriam to stay with me, but she came only out 
of love. 

I was glad she had come. My heart had ached for her for 
many months. She came running into my arms: her eyes larger, 
her face darker, her lips fuller, more a woman than a young girl. 

“Come, let me see you,” she said. “You are thinner. Is it 
something that disagrees with you—the water or the climate ? 
Shah Jehan sends you his greetings—there are presents in the 
saddlebag. And Mahal asks to be remembered to you ” 

It was evening and very cold; small dung-fires were burning; 
a golden mist covered the valley. I spoke about Nain Darain 
to Meriam, sitting there in the light of the blue flames from the 
dung-fires, and she, in turn, told me the stories of the Court—a 
new baby had been born to Princess Mahal, Khan Ziman had 
left for the north, Prince Mahmood had been sent to join the 
armies of Mahabat Khan. Little details like these, but I had 
lost touch with events and hardly knew whether I would ever 
take part in these things again. At night, with the wind blow¬ 
ing across the meadows, the stars so close you could pluck them 
out of the sky, great silver grapes hanging on the branches of 
heaven, I cared nothing for Emperors. As we talked, I would 
see Mirzamun, one of Shah Jehan’s most trusted guards, stand¬ 
ing in the shadow: he had been sent to watch over the safety 
of Meriam. 

More than anything else, I enjoyed Meriam’s prattle. She 
would tell me stories of the princes and princesses, or, better 
still, she would talk about the countrymen she had met on her 
journeys, for she often went riding alone. As we lay on the 
corded bed together, we had the same dreams. At night we 
lived among battles, pennons, gilded casques, the gleam of chain- 
armour and the reverberations of drums; in our dreams, we 
attended the ceremonies and fought battles; but in the clear 
days, the sun on the ripening figs and the processions of maid¬ 
ens, the golden dust on the roads and the temple bells, then 
there was only Meriam’s beloved prattle to conjure all worry 
away. She smiled easily and loved fiercely, and we would have 
stayed there all winter and far into the spring if a messenger 
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had not arrived from Shah Jehan to say that the Emperor 
Jehangir and the Empress had escaped from Mahabat Khan’s 
camp at Kabul, and he was following in pursuit. 

So, one late afternoon, we left the high cliffs and went down 
into the valley to join Shah Jehan, not knowing what was in 
store for us. 

“If this has happened,” Meriam said, “toon the whole 
kingdom will be in flames.” 

As we came down the mountain road, in the innocent air of 
evening, we heard the songs of the flute-players in the purple 
temple. 
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OF THE DEATHS OF PRINCES 

F our nights later we were encamped on 

the shores of a river, while the stars shone down on us 
in great wheels, and Meriam slept with her face on my 
shoulder. I remember she had nightmares and could 
not rest, and I heard our horses champing, and somewhere low 
on the horizon there were great purple stormclouds flickering 
with lightning. It was one of those nights which are silver with 
stars and dark with creeping shadow; and I feared prowlers or 
those small bands of soldiers who haunt the countryside when¬ 
ever there are armies on the march. 

“What troubles you, Meriam ?” I asked, waking her, for she 
was muttering wildly in nightmare. 

“What troubles me ?” she said, sitting up and rubbing her 
eyes. “We may never see Shah Jehan. He must have gone 
north four days ago, or even five or six days. How shall we 
catch up with him ?” 

I knew she wanted to race to his camp, and so I gave orders 
that we should ride through the night: the camp was no more 
than six hours’ journey ahead. 

The wind blew in our faces, dying intermittently, then 
whipping-up again, and we rode through the starry darkness 
without seeing more of the landscape than a blinding silvery 
earth of the darkest shadows. I heard Meriam sighing, and I 
hoped against hope that the Prince had not left for the north 
already, but I knew it was hopeless. 

But when we came to the camp, everything was as it was 
before. As we raced into the camp, we saw guards everywhere, 
hiding in shadow or walking in the moon’s light or sombre as 
marble; the shadows of these youths clung to the tents. 

“Where is Shah Jehan ?” she shouted, and kept on shouting, 
perhaps because she believed that the Prince had been wounded 
or assassinated in some cabal at Court: there was a curious air 
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of heaviness in the camp which suggested that strange events 
had occurred, 

“Where is he ? Where is Princess Mahal ? Tell them I have 
to see them!” 

She was deliberately shouting all this, but there was no re¬ 
sponse. The guards looked at us sullenly. There was a nervous¬ 
ness in their manner which suggested they were frightened of 
other things besides our presence. Kulian, with more presence 
of mind than Meriam, strode up to one of the small camp-fires 
and asked for news. The reply came quickly, like a thunderbolt. 

“Keep quiet, for Allah’s love—the camp is in mourning.” 

Immediately Meriam screamed. 

“He is dead! My beloved is dead! They have taken him from 
me! Where shall I go ? Oh my beloved!” 

Her face crumpled up, the mouth changing shape: now an 
oval and now a square of horror, and she began in the paroxysm 
of her grief to tear her clothes. Mirzamun tried to hold her in 
his arms, but she slipped from him, fell to the ground, rolled 
over and over, so that sometimes we heard her wailing clear and 
strong, and sometimes when her head was buried in dust we 
heard only a choking sound. 

“Is it true ? Who is dead ?” I asked the nearest of the guards. 

“The Emperor of Hindustan,” the old man answered, stark 
fear in his eyes. 

“And who is the Emperor ? Jehangir or Shah Jehan ?” I went 
on in deadly earnest, for I could not attend to Meriam if Shah 
Jehan had indeed died: the madness would have to run its 
course. 

“Jehangir is dead.” 

“How?” 

I thought he said “By poison,” but he would not have dared 
to say such a thing, and I had no time to question him. I ran 
to Meriam, gathered her out of the dust and shouted into her 
ear that it was Jehangir and not her beloved prince, saying the 
words over and over again because she screamed like a mad¬ 
woman. She went dancing round the courtyard singing 
“Jehangir is dead! Jehangir is dead!” and this was more horrible 
than anything else. I did not understand what had happened. 
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The message said plainly enough that Jehangir had escaped, 
and when I caught Meriam again and silenced her, I asked the 
guards again, and they said only that Jehangir had escaped 
more than a six-month ago, and had died recently at Mutti from 
some disease or other, and Prince Shah Jehan was overwhelmed 
by grief. 

“By grief ?” I asked, but they only nodded, and it must have 
been true, for a terrible silence hung over the camp. I realised, 
now, that all the oil-lamps were trimmed low, shedding a sepul¬ 
chral light. We sent a message to Shah Jehan, asking to see 
him; there was no answer, but, some time afterwards, we re¬ 
ceived a servant from Princess Roshanara to say that we were 
welcome to sleep in her tent. 

During the following week we saw none of the princes or 
princesses; all were hidden in their tents. A dream of grief hung 
over the camp. The Emperor was dead, and 1 thought there 
would have been rejoicing, but instead there was only this 
sullen grief. Rumours abounded. Shah Jehan was dying of 
grief—this was the rumour which was most current, and though 
I found it hard to believe, there were signs that it was so. He 
no longer showed himself to his soldiers; he gave no orders: all 
the power was in the hands of Mahabat Khan, who had come 
down from the north shortly after the Emperor died. 1 saw 
him three times during that week. He looked worn and ill, and 
I knew he had not come down to the south to take the power 
for his own ends; when I asked him what had happened, he said 
only that the Prince was ill, and it was possible that he might 
not recover. I could hardly believe it. The irony was too strong: 
it was almost inconceivable that Shah Jehan should die at the 
moment of triumph. By day, the burning skywork rained down 
its incessant heat, and still the dreams went on: more dream¬ 
like now than ever, because an old Emperor had died, coughing 
up his lungs, at the town of Mutti. Who would take the suc¬ 
cession if Shah Jehan was dying ? No one knew; and strangest 
of all was that he should be dying of grief for his father, the 
man he despised. 

At the end of the week, I caught a glimpse of the Prince lying 
in bed, surrounded by the Court maidens, who were kneeling 
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and weeping. The smell of death and incense was everywhere; 
but the Prince was not yet dead. He lay there with his beaked 
nose and his pale forehead white as stone; the sun shone down 
through the tent-cloth, and I remember that, during the mo¬ 
ments I stayed near his bed, the shadows of vultures flying 
outside passed across his face. The Prince did not recognise me, 
or even see me; and while the priests were chanting prayers, I 
tiptoed from the tent. 

“What is happening ?” I asked Mahabat Khan. 

He said, with the ghost of a smile: “So much is happening 
that one cannot keep count. The death of a prince is a great 
event” 

There was grey in his red beard, and I remember wondering 
whether, indeed, Mahabat Khan’s beard had been dyed: per¬ 
haps it was the natural colour: you come upon red-haired Per¬ 
sians sometimes. But I wondered why he smiled secretively 
while he talked to me. Was he after power? And what would 
he do with it ? He was the last man in the world, it seemed to 
me, to desire kingship. 

I said: “For Allah’s sake, tell me what to do ? I cannot think 
or go about my normal habits while these things are happening.” 

He pressed a copy of the Koran in my hands. 

“Read the Koran and pray for princes,” he answered, and 
shortly afterwards he went away on mysterious errands of 
his own. 

I took to reading the Koran daily, but it didn’t help. I heard 
all the rumours again. They said it was Mahabat Khan who 
had given the Prince poison, and that Khan Ziman would come 
to the throne; and though I believed none of these things, I 
went to Mahabat Khan and raged in front of him, saying that 
secrets were being held from me; had I not sworn brotherhood 
with the Prince, and life for me was meaningless unless I could 
assist the Prince. He smiled again, that hidden, mysterious 
smile, and said: “Go this afternoon to the tomb of Muinuddin 
Chishti, and you will find an answer to your sorrows.” 

It was a strange answer, but I believed that Mahabat Khan 
would not send me on a useless errand. Perhaps he would kill 
me on the journey; but, if he did, I hardly cared: there were 
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so many mysterious things happening that one more could 
hardly affect the issue, 

I learned that the tomb was about five miles from the camp, 
very large and spacious. There was a marble courtyard shaded 
with tamarinds, and the tomb itself was of the most precious 
black marble. Muinuddin Chishti had been a great saint during 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar; he worked miracles and lived 
where there is now the deserted city of Fatehpur Sikri. In the 
early afternoon, while the hot dust was flying in the air, I rode 
with Kulian to the shrine. The corn was ripening, the long lanes 
of yellow wheat lay under a ripening sun, and never had the 
fields looked fresher than during that slow ride to the tomb of 
the saint. There were no vultures in the sky. The slow-moving 
humpbacked cows threw down their blue festoons of shade. 
Blue smoke rose from the friendly fires of the villagers, and you 
would hardly have guessed, looking at the peaceful country¬ 
side, that an Emperor had died and another was slowly dying. 

At the gates of the tomb, we shuffled off our shoes and roped 
our horses. We heard voices inside, but at first we were blinded 
and did not see the three men in black cloaks who lay pros¬ 
trated in front of the black marble tomb. 

The sun shone on all those mirroring tiles, and I saw Kulian 
putting his hands up to his eyes. Against the quivering white¬ 
ness the three men seemed no more than black sticks laid hap¬ 
hazard there; and then I heard them softly intoning prayers 
of an especial sweetness, rising to kneel and gaze and then to 
prostrate themselves again in reckless abandon of worship, 
praying for the favour of the saint so earnestly and with such 
terrible weight of emotion that we were ourselves affected, and 
had pity for them; and then a voice louder than the rest cried 
out in agony: “O Mahomed, who art the only Prophet, pardon 
our sins which weigh heavy upon us,” and this voice was like 
the crackle which precedes the lightning flash and it seemed 
to come out of the very earth, or the sky, or the attendant 
walls of the tomb, which continually changed colour in the 
sunlight: now blue, now the sea’s colour, now a splendid shining 
of yellow, and then again the black marble tomb would turn 
silver; for a heat-haze rising from the stone pools hung over 
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the tomb. All the time, we stood in shadow, hardly daring to 
breathe, for there was a strangeness about the scene which 
made us feel a dull ache of fear. Then, after perhaps ten min¬ 
utes, the three worshippers rose slowly, threw coins and per¬ 
fumes and flowers at the barred gate of the tomb, and walked 
away, wrapping their black cloaks around them. Then I recog¬ 
nized Shah Jehan between them, supported on the arms of 
Mahabat Khan and Sadoola, They did not see me. There was 
no one else on the shining floors of the tomb. We heard them 
riding away, and all the sunlight and all the tomb was 
ours. 

It was an hour before we rode back to the camp. Neither 
of us spoke. We both wondered why the dying Prince had come 
to the tomb; if he was strong enough to ride, surely he was 
strong enough to rule. And then it occurred to us that he had 
come here only because he had committed some crime, and he 
hoped to expiate the crime by worship at the saint’s tomb. Had 
he poisoned the Emperor Jehangir? 

The herdboys still shuffled bare-legged in the dust of the 
road; the humpbacked cows still threw down the enormous blue 
festoons of shade, but everything had changed. When we saw 
the camp rising out of the dust, it too seemed to have changed; 
the flowery tents, the crimson boards, the hordes of riders at 
the gates, all these which had delighted us so much before, now 
filled us with sorrow. We rode slowly through the gate, and all 
the time we were thinking of the young prince whose face was 
white with the fury of sickness and despair, who flung himself 
on the marble before the saint’s tomb and afterwards came 
stumbling in sunlight on the arms of a younger and an older 
man, more solitary against that blinding marble than I had 
ever seen him before, or hoped to see him again. 

“For what crimes must he ask pardon?” I whispered to 
Kulian. 

Kulian said, turning his face from the road in case some 
soldier should overhear him; “There is only one crime for which 
a man must ask pardon in the way. May he be granted pardon, 
for this crime he has committed to-day.” 

“And what crime is that?” 
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“Murder of the heart and of the head and, what is worse than 
murder—the silencing of the dead.” 

I knew or guessed what had happened. Shah Jehan must 
have given orders that all contenders to the throne must be 
killed, even though he himself was dying. He had come in the 
utmost agony and fear to the saint’s tomb, and now perhaps 
he was prepared to die—or perhaps he was prepared to mount 
the throne. 

Late that night, Meriam came to me. There were tears all 
down her cheeks, her hair was awry and she came up to me 
slowly, without saying anything. When she was standing 
against me, she shouted: “The Prince is dead.” Then she burst 
out crying and threw herself on the cushions, weeping uncon¬ 
trollably. Outside in the darkness the drums rolled and all the 
oil-lamps were dowsed, and the songs of lamentation came 
through the night. 

The Emperor and his son were dead—this was the thing that 
battered against my brain. It was the end of all my adventures 
in Hindustan, which had begun with such brave hopes. The 
rebellion had come to an end, because the rebel Emperor and 
the rebel Prince were no longer there to direct the feud. In the 
strange way of history, justice had been done. It was no use 
to stay. The dreams, the romance, the splendour of the Court 
were ended; it was my fault for having believed in them; I had 
wanted to know Hindustan, and all I had come to know was a 
single battle on a northern river and the tempers of princes and 
kings. Forgetting Meriam, who was sleeping off her grief, I 
wrote to Nicholas Orme, saying that a great grief had come to 
us all, and now, at last, the time had come for me to wander 
alone over the whole length and breadth of Hindustan. 
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OF THE JOUR NET TO AKBAR'S TOMB WITH THE 
COFFIN OF SHAH JEHAN 

I N THE ROYAL TENT, IN THE HALF-DARKNESS, 
lanterns hung over the coffin, and the mullahs were pray¬ 
ing, and the Court ladies were prostrated before the black 
pall which hung over the coffin. All the women were 
veiled in white. Shah Jehan, the Blessed, the Adorer of Peace, 
the Emperor and Regent and Prince, lay dead, white-faced and 
alone in the coffin under the dim lamps; and when I asked my¬ 
self what drew me to him, I could only answer that it was some 
fatality in him which drew us all under his influence: a beauty, 
a delicacy and a cruelty, which showed his mastery. We were 
too grief-stricken to ask who was Emperor now. It did not 
matter: the whole of Hindustan would soon be in flames, for 
with the disappearance of the Prince a thousand contenders 
would fight for the throne. 

Now the Rajputs and the Mogul soldiers came to offer flowers 
at the bier and press their lips against the long black pall, and 
sometimes music was played to comfort a dead prince and to 
drown the sighs of the soldiers. 

He was a man, I told myself, who possessed uncommon 
beauty and loved singularity and was as much at home among 
his troops as among the women of his harem, black-bearded 
and sombre always even when he smiled, but possessing the 
gift of love; and for the sake of love, all things were forgiven 
him. It was written in the stars that he would become Emperor; 
and so it had been: for a few weeks after the death of Jehangir 
he had been in fact, if not in name, the Emperor of Hindustan; 
and it was during these weeks that he had been struck down, a 
man who suffered a grotesque fever, a prey to evil tidings, but 
wise above his years and happy in the love of Mahal. So I told 
myself, and then remembered that he once said our fates were 
linked, and perhaps (it occurred to me) I would die shortly; 
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and if so, I hardly cared, thinking of how I would rejoin him 
in Hades. A few hours, a few days or weeks, would remain to 
me, then one of those sicknesses which fall on all foreigners in 
the East would throw me down. I knelt beside him and whis¬ 
pered : “I loved thee for no known reason, and it was better so,” 
and nearly wept, though I held my tears from strangers’ sight, 
and then turned away to seek the comfort of the hills, where I 
would ride away the hours before the burial with Kulian; for 
nature hummed still, though an Emperor lay dead. 

That evening, I heard that the coffin would be taken to 
Sikandra, and buried together with the Prince’s grandfather in 
the vaults of Akbar’s tomb. We set out in the early morning, 
when there was a silver dew. Of the days of our journeying, I 
remember only the weight of our grief, the heat of noon suns, 
the broken haze over ripening fields, the white-turbaned peas¬ 
ants standing motionless or prostrating themselves by the road 
as the catafalque passed; and the endless beating of drums; and 
the explosions of incense. Princess Mahal rode behind the cata¬ 
falque on an elephant. Through her white veil I saw her, not 
haggard with grief, but divinely at peace, as though she had 
passed through all the unimaginable griefs of the world and 
come out at last into the fair possession of herself; it was grief 
made all the greater by the calmness of her face, a calmness not 
unlike the extremes of horror. There went with her in the how- 
dah her two eldest sons, Prince Dara and Prince Aurungzeb, 
bent in perpetual prayer. 

It was an eight days’ journey from Ajmere to Agra, and, as 
I say, every day was the same; so that it was almost as though 
the same peasants came and prostrated themselves every day 
in the dust beside the road, the same officers came riding to¬ 
wards us from the villages, the same drum-beats were heard 
along the journey. These incessant drum-beats almost drove 
us insane. 

Not far from Agra, and less than a morning’s walk, at 
Sikandra, which is named, they say, after Alexander the Great, 
there rises among gardens the high white tomb of the Emperor 
Akbar. Lakes and stone pools surround it. Tamarinds do not 
shade it, for the tomb is turreted and ten times as high as the 
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trees; but there are tamarinds in the gardens, and a great battle- 
mented red-stone archway leads to the tomb. Now, as we came 
closer to the place where the young Emperor would be buried 
beside his grandfather, we rode more slowly, aware that a huge 
column of Rajputs had come out of Agra to join us, so that 
everywhere you looked there were the peacock plumes of the 
soldiers, the shining mail, the white ribbons on the manes of 
the horses; and while there was little sound of grieving during 
the journey, lamentations began again when the great white 
towers of Akbar’s tomb came in sight, riding above the horizon 
like the turrets of some impregnable castle of dreams, so white 
and clear and shining was the burial-place of the great Emperor. 
Now Princess Mahal walked on foot behind the bier, which was 
carried on the shoulders of soldiers. In front of the bier, his 
head buried on his chest, held up by two guards for fear he 
would stumble, walked Mahabat Khan. 

In the early afternoon we passed under the high gates and 
walked slowly towards the tomb, the sun glinting unbearably 
on our eyes. At the entrance to the tomb, the coffin was placed 
on trestles of rose-red marble. I was with Meriam now, and 
we held each other’s hands, and I whispered what comforting 
words I thought would lessen her grief, but her face seemed 
frozen in a grief-stricken smile. “It is all over,” she said. 

“The high hopes- They were higher than you ever 

imagined.” 

“I knew you loved him,” I said stupidly. 

“It wasn’t love, but adoration. I cannot live without him.” 

“He is among the saints,” I went on foolishly, more foolish 
now than ever because there were people sobbing with unre¬ 
strained grief all round us. The sunlight cut us with its sharpest 
edges, unpitying as grief, the same hard sunlight which I had 
met before when I saw the three black-cloaked men prostrated 
outside the saint’s tomb. 

“Yes, among the saints,” Meriam whispered, wiping away her 
tears, and the shadow of a smile crossed her features, that trem¬ 
bling of a smile which is not far from the most terrible hysterical 
abandon. I feared the worst. There was hysteria all round us, 
Rajputs prostrating themselves, bells could be heard and the 
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drums were beating. When would there be an end to the 
beating of drums ? 

Deep in the vaults lay the body of the Emperor Akbar; and 
I would drive my mind to think of the peacefulness there, and 
the growing madness outside. I whispered into Meriam’s ear 
that I loved her more madly than ever, for in grief she was more 
heautiful than I had ever seen her; and while she trembled and 
wept, we waited there for a miracle to happen. 

What I am about to relate may appear incredible to those 
who do not know the East; but, on my honour, strange things 
happen there, and this was not even the strangest. I was com¬ 
forting Meriam when Mahabat Khan, no longer supported by 
the guards, stepped up to the coffin on the marble trestles and 
began knocking on its walls. “My lord, my lord,” he shouted in 
a resonant voice. “Come, my lord, into your inheritance ” I 
thought it was some madness, or perhaps a new ritual invented 
for the occasion; and the more I thought of it, the more singular 
it appeared. Then I saw there were no more priests about, only 
soldiers and the people of the Court. “My lord, my lord, where 
art thou, my lord ?” Mahabat Khan went on. “The time for 
your inheritance has come.” The rich old voice, like oil drip¬ 
ping on marble, filled us with a kind of fear. What was he 
about ? Why knock on the coffin ? Then Abdoola Khan and 
Sadoola stepped out and stood beside Mahabat Khan, and 
trumpets blew, and there was a tremendous shout from the 
Rajput guard nearest the coffin, for they must have been let 
into the secret. While we were most bemused, the coffin-lid 
slowly opened. We rubbed our eyes. Shah Jehan was standing 
before us, resplendent in white silk, with an immense egret’s 
feather in his turban, blinded by the sun and trembling a little, 
deafened by the joy-shouts and roars of applause. A horse was 
led to him. He threw his foot over the saddle and stood for a 
while perfectly still; then the waves of grief were forgotten and 
the tomb-walls resounded with huzzahs. From death the 
Prince had come to life again; and it did not concern us in the 
least that he had played a trick on us all, for we were delighted 
that he was alive among us. 

Everyone nowprostra ted themselves before the white Emperor 
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on the white horse, and gradually all that vast concourse, 
stretching for a mile around, performed the act of prostration, 
and in the silence only Mahabat Khan could be heard shouting 
in ringing tones: ‘We proclaim thee Emperor of Hindustan, the 
true star of the faith, the second lord of the happy conjunc¬ 
tions, Shah Jehan, king of the world, emperor of our hearts ” 
An hour later the huge concourse followed the Emperor to 
the palaces and forts of Agra. By this time we had forgiven 
him for the trick he had played, realising that he was doubtful 
of the loyalty of the Rajputs of Agra and had to come in this 
way or risk defeat. During the following weeks there were 
continual festivities to celebrate his coming to the throne. 
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CONCERNING THE FESTIVITIES AT COURT 

D usk was descending on the first day 

of the celebrations, and now the first fireworks w r ere 
exploding along the river-bank, and the serving-maids 
were throwing jasmine petals at our feet. I heard the 
cool waters flowing in marble pools, and the voices of birds 
singing in the tamarinds. And there, in the middle of the rose- 
red courtyard, standing alone, was Queen Mahal with a circlet 
of flowers about her head, and wearing transparent green veils, 
while Hadji Ad painted her. 

I had come across the gardens with Prince Mahmood, and I 
remember catching my breath at the unfolding beauty of the 
Queen, and was afraid to look at her, for she smiled like a young 
girl, now at me, now at Mahmood, as though nothing interested 
her so much as our presence, and yet I believe she had the power 
to make all men think she was serving them with her sweet 
smiles; and perhaps it was then or a little later that the servants 
came down the steps with little silver cups of flame, so that it 
seemed to be neither day nor night, but both together. It was 
the hour when the pigeons wheel over this palace within the 
Red Fort, with long ribbons of coloured silk hanging from their 
feathers; and now they came out in the dying sunlight with 
their banners lit by the sun, and sometimes the banners 
touched us. 

How shall I describe the Queen ? Shall I say her brow was 
smooth, her eyes faintly slanted, her skin golden ? Shall I des¬ 
cribe her smile, which was like the smile of children, and how 
her laughter came, or how, wherever she found herself, she gave 
the impression of being a lamp in a desert place? For myself, I 
could find only one fault with her: and that was her tenderness 
for all people, the Persians and the Hindees alike, making no 
distinction between races, believing, as she said, that on every 
man’s shoulder there were angels, and if you looked you saw 
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them, and they threw a light on men that made you blinded: 
and I counted this a fault against her because she gave no time 
to herself, but was always the servant of others. Now, while 
Hadji Ad was still painting her, I was aware of music from the 
palace, and I noticed that the serving-women were swaying to 
the tune of the music, but the Queen remained silent and un¬ 
moving. At last the painter gave a sign that he had finished, 
and then she came over the grass towards us. 

By this time it was growing dark, and there was only the 
light from the silver lamps. The festivities were taking place 
in some other part of the palace. The Queen bade us sit beside 
her on leopard-skins, and I remember I was perturbed by her 
nakedness beneath the green veils and kept my eyes to the 
ground; and then I heard her saying to Mahmood: “Is he afraid 
of me ?” and still I dared not look up, though Mahmood whis¬ 
pered: “To look on the Queen—there is no evil, but to look 

away-”, and I have forgotten what else he said, for at that 

moment a cup of wine was given to me by one of the servants, 
and the Queen raised her cup and gazed at me over the brim, 
and it was like a bolt of lightning. Meriam could do this: she 
could shatter a man almost with a look, but this was worse; 
there was so much love and faith within her eyes, so much 
abandon, as though she offered herself wholly through her eyes, 
that I was forced to turn away. “The Queen is simply asking 
about your health Taverner Khan,” Mahmood said, seeing that 
I was trembling. “She asks why you do not answer, and why 
you do tremble like a little fiddling boy ?” 

The wine must have given me strength for I found myself 
looking into the Queen’s eyes, and I said: “I am blinded by 
your shining.” 

“The man is a sweet liar and a drunkard,” Mahal laughed, 
and then leaned forward and shattered me again by putting 
both hands softly on my knee, saying: “I shall not touch thee, 
nor murder thee, nor make thee in any way unhappy, but it 
is my delight that thou shouldst teach me thy tongue,” and as 
she said this her tongue darted out from her lips and she smiled 
again, and her hand still rested on my knee. I knew there was 
no coquetry: it was simply the pleasant habit of the Mogul 
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Court to kiss and show friendship, and the women and men 
would touch each other without desire. But though I knew 
these things, there were times when they hurt. Then she asked 
me to say some words in English, and this I did for her very 
great pleasure, since every time I uttered an English word, she 
burst out laughing happily. 

“Tell me, Taverner Khan, do they really speak such an odd 
tongue. Such a terrible sound it makes. Oh, why don’t the 
English learn Persian ?” 

“Because they are English,” I said, “and in every land there 
is a tongue which belongs to the people; and Persian is a beauti¬ 
ful tongue, but to the others there is beauty in their speech.” 

She asked me to recite poetry, and soon Hadji Ad came back 
to paint her again, and the servants were coming down the 
steps with more lamps, a whole army of advancing lamps, and 
somewhere the slave-girls were singing. 

I looked for Meriam, but there was no sign of her: I had lost 
her at some time during the journey to Agra. But I could not 
take my eyes for long from the Queen in her green veils, and I 
remember I asked her what flower pleased her most, and she 
answered that all flowers pleased her, even the least: would one 
choose among the clusters of stars? And at this point 6he asked 
Hadji Ad to paint me as I sat cross-legged on the yellow rug 
facing her in the moonlight, and for perhaps half an hour, while 
the slave-girls laughed, I was compelled to silence and immobi¬ 
lity. I wore my coat of yellow cloth, and during those last days 
I had grown a beard, the colour of gold corn-spikes: and, all the 
time, Hadji Ad was shaking his head, saying there were not 
enough colours in his palette for this strange yellow Englishman, 
yet the painting he made was a good likeness except for the eyes, 
which he made the colour of blue streaked with silver, though 
they are a deep blue, almost sea-green; but later, when I showed 
the painting to him again, he said that in those moments there 
was so much excitement in my eyes that he saw them visibly 
changing colour; and perhaps this was true, for in the presence 
of the Queen more changes than the eyes, and to have seen her 
was like the promise of Christ. 

The moon rose above the tamarinds, the pigeons still wheeled 
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above our heads, the servants moved in the garden with their 
lamps, and in the palaces the marble glowed. On such a night 
as this, the songs of the slave-girls sounded like the beating of 
wings; and still the Queen stayed there, sometimes gazing con¬ 
templatively at the moon, and at other times caught up in a 
strange fit of passion for the way the light fell on the slave-girls 
or shone on the wheeling doves. There was little wind. Far 
away, beyond the sandstone walls, we heard the beating of 
gongs and the voices of the Hindees; and these, too, she listened 
to with pleasure. Sitting there cross-legged, the faint wind 
sometimes blowing upon her green veil, I had the impression 
that she was waiting for the arrival of some magnificent thing; 
but it must have been an hour later that I heard someone walk¬ 
ing across the grass, and looked up, and saw Shah Jehan smiling 
in a coat of white silk and a turban of the same colour. He was 
saying in Persian: “My love, the moon is soon down; let us go 
to our pleasure, which is to make others happy by going among 
them ” And then they went out of this small courtyard to the 
other courtyard where the guests were waiting for them. 

I remember this night, the scents and the sounds and the 
dancing-girls and how we walked barefoot in the heat in the 
marble courtyards, and made our way to the Jasmine Tower, 
where you can look upon the curving reaches of the Jumna, and 
I remember we passed through a small room where a thousand 
mirrors were inlaid in the mortar, and as we came through the 
room a servant lit some gunpowder, and then the mirrors all 
sparkled with a reddish glare. 

The Emperor walked with the Queen by his side. I followed 
alone, for Mahmood was talking to one of the chamberlains. 
It was strange to see the affection between the Emperor and 
his Queen: it was so palpable a thing, like two rivers continually 
flowing into each other. 

When we reached the Jasmine Tower and felt the cool winds 
of the river, Shah Jehan turned to me and said: “Let us watch 
the moon, for it will soon be dawn, and there is no better place 
to watch the moon than from this tower.” 

I said: “It is not yet dawn. There are many hours left to us.” 

He answered: “You are wrong, my English Khan. Time runs 
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faster than any river, and it will be dawn sooner than you think. 
Time is the bugbear. An Emperor with all the power in the 
world cannot put back time by an inch ” 

I laughed a little, but he looked at me so sadly that the laugh¬ 
ter perished from my lips. I knew what grieved him, and that 
he thought continually of death; and then, taking me by the 
hand to the marble-fretted walls of this small tower, he pointed 
to the bank beyond the Jumna where a horde of people were 
looking towards us. 

“They are the Hindees,” he said, “and it would be wrong to 
say that I do not love them more than my life. I am half a 
Hindee, and therefore I have reason to love them—and the 
Moguls, too. See, Taverner Khan, I shall bring such a reign of 
peace to them that everyone will remember me as the peace¬ 
maker. This is what I strove for; and so you must forgive me 
if I pretended to die—that, too, was because I wanted peace in 
Hindustan.” There was the broad river, the bank below us 
where the elephant-fights were sometimes held and the bank 
beyond the river white with crowds of Hindees. I said nothing, 
for I was thinking of what the Emperor said; and very silently 
we grasped hands. 

Then the fireworks sprang up from the bank below, illumin¬ 
ating the young Emperor and the Queen on the balcony, and I 
heard the hoarse voice of the crowd as it burst into a song of 
rejoicing. In the light of the fireworks, Shah Jehan raised his 
clasped hands in the Hindee sign of greeting, and then he 
stepped back from the balcony, so that the Queen should be 
seen alone. 

Never had the Queen seemed more adorably beautiful. There 
was about her always a shining loveliness of compassion, and 
she loved the people below with a quiet, intense love, saying 
truthfully that her soul was continually lifted in an act of adora¬ 
tion before their sufferings; but now she blushed deeply, and the 
sweat trickled down her face, and she lifted her veil to see more 
clearly while the fireworks blazed fiery-red, pale green and 
sulphur yellow; and in their light she smiled: and among all 
these changing colours, she alone seemed to remain unchanged. 
Leaning forward, she held up her arms and, one by one, 
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removed the gossamer-thin veils which covered her head, veils 
which were hardly visible from where I stood, and in a loud 
voice which echoed in the sudden silence which descended upon 
us all, she said in Persian and then in Hindee: “I give myself 
wholly to my love for you,” and I believe messengers must have 
taken her words by row-boat to the people on the other side 
of the river, for it was a full ten minutes before the roaring 
people answered to her; and, all the while, she stood there, 
smiling upon them, her eyes shining and her hands weaving 
strange patterns of love in the air, and, when at last she moved 
away from the high, white-marble parapet, a sigh came from 
beyond the river, a sigh so deep, so languorous, so filled with 
a wintry longing for the sight of her face that I began to believe 
that the people of Hindustan accepted their new Emperor more 
for the sake of the Queen than for the prince who smiled upon 
her, rapt in astonishment at her beauty as she floated rather 
than walked towards him. “To-night, my dear, my heart is 
breaking for love of thy people,” she said to Shah Jehan, lifting 
her face a little to the moonlight; and, without any prepara¬ 
tion whatsoever, overcome by the strange solemnity of the 
moment, she bowed down before her lord, and he lifted her up, 
taking her hand, saying over and over again: “It is a shame to 
receive thy worship. Come, let us go with the dancers—let 
everything be fair to-night ” And then the dancers came wheel¬ 
ing round the marble corners of the small tower, in one of those 
slow, shuffling dances which somehow caught the murmur of 
the people below and transformed them into the slow, graceful 
and terribly yearning footsteps of a race conquered by a Queen’s 
beauty. “Let her come, let her come,” the crowd roared from 
beyond the broad river, and sometimes, even when she was in 
conversation with Shah Jehan or one of his ministers, she would 
make some excuse to appear at the parapet. 

She was gracious to everyone. She called me to her and said: 
“Tell me, is there any greater pleasure than to be loved by the 
people of Hindustan ?” She took my hand in hers and beckoned 
to me to bend forward a little, and said: “I know that thou 
lovest them, for Meriam tells me all her secrets, even the secrets 
she tells no one else ” I must have blushed, for Shah Jehan 
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called out at that moment for wine for the English Khan, and 
a huge goblet was brought to me—one of those rose-red and 
silver goblets which even when unfilled suggest the presence of 
the richest grapes. “Come, drink to the dregs, for the wine is 
the seal of our love.” “Where there is love, there is wine,” Shah 
Jehan said, and shouted for the musicians to strike up the song 
of wine, and at that moment his heavy eyelids opened wide and 
shone like gold in the flaring light of the rockets which suddenly 
ascended with loud explosions from the bastions of the fortress. 
“Where art thou, Meriam ?” he called, and I saw Meriam run¬ 
ning towards him with her arms outflung, with ropes of pearls 
round her neck and looped over her blue-black hair, and huge 
ear-rings of diamonds falling to her shoulders; and though her 
head was decorated with a king’s ransom, she walked barefoot 
on the cold marble tiles. Shah Jehan put his arm round her, 
said she would catch cold, and held her to himself while the 
servants brought the sharp-pointed slippers which are worn 
everywhere at Court. “Drink them together,” Shah Jehan said 
in a softer voice when he saw us together. “Drink, both of you 
from the same goblet, for there is no better way to show your 
love.” And while the musicians played and I drank from the 
same goblet as Meriam, he himself went to the Queen and drank 
with her, and there was a deal of hand-clapping and laughter 
and some obscure jests; but I remember how the wine rode 
like fire through my veins and how Meriam smiled, as radiant 
as the Queen and with the same perfection of beauty. A little 
later, when some fruit was brought by servants, she sliced an 
orange in two and sucked the two halves dry after lifting her 
veils, and then her cheeks were smeared with the golden juice 
of the orange, and, all the time, she was laughing and clapping 
her hands, running between the princes and princesses of the 
Court, talking with Asaf Khan, who had come secretly from 
Lahore to Agra with the full knowledge of the young Emperor: 
an old man, grey-bearded now, wearing mourning-bands for the 
dead Emperor whom he loved and the sweetest of aged smiles 
for the young Emperor whom he adored. “And the old Empress 
Nur-mahal,” he said, wagging his ruby fingers in the direction of 
the north, “weeps and prays for her sins now that she knows 
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there is no one to comfort her. I have asked Shah Jehan for 
his orders. He has been most beneficent. He has allowed her 
to live in whatever state she desires, with as many servants and 
guards as she desires, provided she does not leave Lahore. And 
surely no other solution is so admirable, and the people will be 
pleased that no harm will come to her.” He took a pinch of 
hashish exactly as in Plymouth men take snuff, lifting it be¬ 
tween the thumb and forefinger to his nostrils; then he shook 
his hand of the hashish dust that remained, and went ponder¬ 
ously, like some old bull-elephant, in the direction of one of the 
minor princesses. 

“He is gay as the lark,” Prince Mahmood said surprisingly 
in English. “I have been reading Shakespeare. It is a phrase of 
Shakespeare, is it not true ?” 

I preferred him when he spoke Persian: there was glory in 
his rich voice when he recited the poems of Saadi, but when he 
attempted to recite the sonnets of Shakespeare, he was at such 
pains to enunciate properly that his mouth was contorted in 
the strangest ways; and what was worse was that he mis¬ 
quoted deplorably: 

Full many a blissful morning have 1 been 
A-tip-tqe on a mountain serene. 

“Tell me, English Khan,” he exclaimed putting his hands on 
my shoulder, “your Shakespeare has something of the scent and 
taste of Saadi. It is the Gulistan of England, is it not so ?” 

“Yes, yes, Mahmood, the very Gulistan .” 

“I shall ask Shah Jehan to order the whole of Shakespeare’s 
works to be translated into Persian. A delightful project. The 
best scholars will be asked to work on the project. We shall 
have the plays played at Court. Of course, there must be some 
exceptions. Hamlet, for instance. An excellent play, but un¬ 
fortunately the Prince attempts to murder his father: and I 
am sure Shah Jehan would be unhappy to see a play on such 
a dolorous subject. We could, perhaps, shorten the play, and 
I would suggest that Hamlet murders no one—a purely peace¬ 
ful play, the very essence of attar of roses, a rapturous display 
of intelligence. Do you agree ?” 
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“I agree heartily.” 

“You are a wise man, Taverner Khan, and wisest when in 
your cups. Meriam is in love with you. You are a foreigner, 
and you are in love with a Persian princess at the court of the 
Prince of Hindustan, and there is nothing in the least strange 
about this because we are all foreigners here—even the Hindees 
are conquerors. And Shah Jehan loves you—he is determined 
to show his love, you must have patience with him. Only 
yesterday, riding back from Sikandra, he was saying he would 
like to meet the Queen of England and perhaps add her to 
his harem.” 

The insult was so perfectly phrased, so slight in intention and 
so innocent of any guile, that I laughed aloud, and for the life 
of me, when Mahmood asked me as a matter of courtesy to tell 
him the English Queen’s name, I could not remember who was 
the wife of King James. 

“But I urge you, I urge you,” he went on in Persian, “to re¬ 
member what we have been speaking about—the translation of 
Shakespeare’s plays into Persian. The Emperor has the greatest 
respect for England: though when I showed him the situation 
of England on the Jesuit maps he guffawed divinely—“such a 
little island,” he said, “how can they produce such men as our 
Taverner Khan,”—and I tell you this in the greatest confi¬ 
dence—he is enraptured with the sonnets of Shakespeare which 
I have been reciting to him all afternoon in my own transla¬ 
tions. I have translated a few—the amorous ones, and particu¬ 
larly those addressed to a dark maiden, who must certainly be 
a Persian girl, for he describes her perfectly. And let me tell 
you, again in confidence, that Mahal is enraptured at the 
thought of your marriage with Meriam, and indeed considers 
you married already—she is delighted with your choice, and she 
keeps her eyes always upon your happiness, since she desires 
your happiness almost as much as she desires her own: and 
indeed more, for she is the most loving of princesses, and she 
believes, as the Emperor himself believes, that your fate is 
wedded to his own; and this is the reason why he pays such 
singular attention to you. And so, my dear fellow, you must 
not be troubled if the Emperor asks you the most extraordinary 
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questions, or has you followed—he means no harm to you—it 
is only that he is convinced that you live under the stars that 
he lives by, and in confidence, my dear fellow, I am allowed to 
tell you that he offers you a palace in the Fortress for your own, 
where Meriam can live by your side. And then, finally, let me 
tell you how handsome you are in your khilat ; but you must 
remember that the khilat is by no means the highest honour 
which an Emperor of Hindustan can pay you—he has others 
in store for you, not only because he loves you most tenderly, 
but because he believes that you have qualities of great value 
to the State-” 

It was one of those perplexing speeches to which Prince 
Mahmood was particularly addicted: full of hints and sugges¬ 
tions after the Persian fashion, rarely coming to any point, and 
never promising so much as giving the vaguest hints of prom¬ 
ises. I was not wearing the khilat , and when he told me how 
handsome I appeared in it, he was gently reproving me. There 
was gentle reproof in almost everything he said, and I confess 
there were times when I wished him on errands of his own. I 
wished he had not talked of Shakespeare. There, again, he was 
attempting to remind me of my benefactor, Nicholas Orme, 
and I remember my own feeling of guilt for not calling upon 
him at the English factory, excusing myself by saying there 
was no time; though a man’s time is always his own, and I need 
not have come so early to the Court. As he left me, Mahmood 
said: “Remember that Shah Jehan desires only the peace and 
joy of all peoples—there will be no more unpleasant wars— 
from now on, there will begin a reign of peace, and how good 
it is to live at such a time. And do you know this age will be 
introduced by two things: by the assumption of power by Shah 
Jehan and then by your marriage to the divine Meriam.” And 
then lastly, in a parting whisper, he said: “On the day of your 
marriage, my dear, you will become a Prince of Hindustan.” 

I think it was this last remark that made me blaze most 
with concealed anger. It was not his affair to discuss my rela¬ 
tions with Meriam. He, who regarded tact as the greatest of 
virtues, was singularly lacking in it, for every time he compli¬ 
mented me, I was conscious of being undeserving. By the grace 
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of Nicholas Orme, I had helped the Emperor; but where was 
Nicholas Orme ? 

I was so overwhelmed by Prince Mahmood’s long and dulcet 
speeches that I hardly observed the boy who plucked at my 
gown shortly after. Dressed in white, with an immense egret’s 
feather rising from a coiled turban, a heavy gold buckle and an 
immense emerald at his neck, he was dark-faced and his dusky 
skin lay in shadow, and though his young face was turned up 
to me, I saw clearly only the shining of the pearly teeth. He 
said, in Persian: “My lord, drink wine with me.” I was about 
to tell him that I had drunk wine enough for seven Sundays 
when he plucked again at my cloak and repeated the words 
more urgently. 

“Dost thou not recognise me, Taverner Khan?” he asked, 
lisping a little, and I saw that the face was oval and beautifully 
formed, not unlike Meriam’s, and yet there was a hardness 
about the chin which spoke of suffering and decision. “Dost 
thou not recognise me ?” he asked again. 

“Thou art Prince Aurungzeb ?” I said. 

“Allah forbid,” he said with a curse. “I am Prince Dara. 
Pray for me.” 

These last words were a simple politeness at the court of 
Shah Jehan, introduced in all conversations; but something in 
the boy’s tone suggested that he spoke them with meaning. 
He plucked still harder at my garments and took me into the 
marble shadow of an overhanging cornice. Then, when he 
spoke, he held my hands in his, and his voice came hot like the 
breath of a young pony in a race. 

“Teach me,” he said urgently. “My palace shall not be far 
from thine. Teach me to make guns, to speak English, to 
know-” 

‘To know what things ?” 

“All that is to be known. They say the foreigners—the 
Franquis —know most. The mullahs know the soul; but the 
shape of things they do not know. Thou speakest Persian 
well enough. Teach me in Persian, and Meriam will sit by my 
side.” 

“Thou knowest Meriam well ?” 
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“We played together as children, and I taught her. Now 
thou must teach me” 

Because I did not answer immediately, he stamped his foot' 
and plucked even more tightly. 

“Answer me. It is the order of Prince Dara, the Faithful, 
the Beloved of God 

“I will teach thee more for the love I bear thy father than for 
thy commands, child,” I said, annoyed by the turn of his voice. 

“Good. Thou speakest from the heart. The others speak 
from their foreheads. Come, to-morrow thou shalt have a palace 
here, and thou shalt teach me.” 

“Yes, I shall teach thee-” I said, and then could see no 

sign of him, for he had slipped away unobserved, silently, his 
white clothes merging with the blinding whiteness of marble 
in moonlight: only the echoing voice remained, full of pride, 
subtlety and defiance, a Mogul voice: yet I thought I detected 
in it a hint of great goodness; and I was puzzled when he cursed 
at the mention of his brother’s name. A kind of magic was at 
work in the Jasmine Tower that night. The air was scented, 
the most beautiful women of the Court were gliding along the 
marble floors, the Emperor was at ease as he sat on a small 
marble throne, the rockets fled to heaven and from the walls 
you saw the broad river turning all colours, now like a sheet 
of gold, now the brightest blue, now scarlet and yellow; and 
doves-flew on the parapets, and along the whole length of the 
castle walls banners were being unfurled. There was such a 
headiness in that air that we were all drunkards of majesty, 
spokes radiating from the golden hub of the Emperor, and in 
all of us there was that great hope for the future: more goblets 
were handed round by barefoot eunuchs and the Emperor 
called for a toast to the peace of Hindustan. And it was a little 
later that some Hindee priests were admitted, bearing in their 
hands scented ointments and small golden cups which (they 
said) had been dredged from the bottom of the Jumna river, 
and these they presented to the Emperor while the novices beat 
drums and the long-bearded elder of the priests painted the red 
sign of Vishnu on the forehead of Shah Jehan. This incident 
lasted only a few minutes, but it affected us strangely: the 
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delicacy, the refinement and beauty ofThe Persian courtiers 
seemed for a moment to take on the aspect of a mirage, and 
we saw ourselves confronted with the dark-skinned and resonant 
dignity of the Hindee priests, their colours more barbaric than 
our own, their reality more tangible: they stood before us as of 
the earth, earthy, while our own integuments seemed of the 
sky, rainbow-coloured, glittering with evanescence like clouds 
at sunset. We were the painted scene against which these half- 
naked holy men showed themselves; yet their worship for Shah 
Jehan was plain, and Shah Jehan gravely accepted their gifts, 
kissed the goblets, held them to the four corners of the earth, 
lifted them to his forehead and then to his heart before laying 
them at the feet of Queen Mahal. When they were gone, there 
was a moment of restlessness: no musicians played, no dancers 
came to fret on the tiled, marble floor, and it seemed indeed 
that the oil-lamps were dowsed a little and some of the colour 
had gone from the place. Then Merian came floating across the 
marble towards me, barefoot again, though there were silver 
anklets round her ankles and rings on her toes, and now her 
face was no longer shining with the juice of oranges but dappled 
with blue wine. I lifted her up in my arms, for the marble was 
cold for her feet, but she cried to be let down. 

“I must touch the earth,” she cried, “otherwise it will seem 
to be all a dream. Look at my arms.” 

There were small weals along her bare arms. 

“In God’s name, what have you been doing?” I asked in des¬ 
pair, kissing each purple weal. “Be careful. Has someone been 
making love to you?” 

“No, I have been pinching myself. I cannot believe it is all 
real—so much happiness—I must touch the earth-” 

“Even if the earth is the most delicate white marble from 
Ispahan ?” 

“I much touch something—you—the earth—it does not 
matter. Everyone is so beautiful to-night, so good, so delight¬ 
ful—I dare not shut my eyes for a moment. Oh, I am drunk 
with happiness, beloved. The poets say the lover must be 
drunk to see visions in the eyes of the beloved, but I see more 
than visions—I see everything glowing, and it is still the earth 
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I know. And do you know, in another minute I think I shall 
become disembodied, I shall become a saint, even though prin¬ 
cesses have never been known to become saints. Oh tell me, 
what is it like to become a saint ? Do you know what I want 
most ? I want to be here, and at the same time I want to speak 
to an old mullah: I want to know why there are stars, why I 

am alive—it is terribly important to know these things-” 

It was at this moment that she caught sight of Princess Jehanara 
and said: “Come, Jehanara wishes to compliment you on your 
gun. She is adorable, even more beautiful than Mahal.” 

I had heard of Princess Jehanara often. She was the eldest 
and most beloved of Shah Jehan’s three daughters; but I had 
never set eyes on her, for the Emperor had so great a love for 
her that he refused to allow her to attend ceremonies. Meriam 
spoke of her often; Mahmood said she was the most beautiful 
of all the maidens at Court, but when I asked in what way she 
was beautiful, he opened his mouth, attempted to explain, and 
said finally that her beauty was indescribable. “She is even 
more beautiful than I am,” Meriam said, laughing happily and 
running up to Jehanara, dragging me after her, and all the time 
shouting to Jehanara to look up, for she was bringing the English 
Khan. 

I confess I was dazzled. I was in continual awe of Mahal, but 
to see Mahal fifteen years younger, a girl still, with the firm lips 
and innocence of youth, was almost unbearable: for this was a 
beauty untouched as yet by the world, dreaming its own dream¬ 
ing thoughts of a virginity so solemn that it partook of the 
perfume of the rarest flowers. She was fourteen, dressed in veils 
like her mother, and as she stood in the moonlight beside her 
mother’s low throne, you saw the breathing flesh beneath the 
veils, the face held up with the faintest smile of greeting, while 
her eyes laughed endlessly in* secret and passionate enjoyment 
of the fireworks and the glitter of oil-lamps on transparent 
marble. 

“But I thought he was an ogre,” Princess Jehanara ex¬ 
claimed, “and he is not the least like an ogre—he looks exactly 
like father, only not so fierce.” 

I bowed and wondered what devil had made her refer to an 
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imaginary likeness between a Devonshire shipwright and an 
Emperor, for we were not in the least alike, the only resem¬ 
blance lying in the cut of our beards, for I deliberately wore my 
beard to a point. I had neither Shah Jehan’s eagle nose nor 
his deepset eyes: my forehead was villainously low in compari¬ 
son with the Emperor’s: and I carried myself squarely, without 
his soft panther-flow: there were a hundred differences between 
us, but Jehanara made it her business to find a thousand 
similarities. 

“So you will marry him, Meriam ? It is exquisite that you 
should marry. I shall not sleep that night for thinking of your 
happiness-” 

“The first night is never happy,” Meriam answered, biting her 
lip. “It is the second and third nights that are happiest.” 

“How can that be ?” Jehanara replied. “You know nothing 
of these things, Meriam. You only pretend you know.” 

“I know, I know,” Meriam said, clapping her hands im¬ 
patiently and leaning forward to whisper some pleasantry in 
Jehanara’s ear; and then, seizing the royal princess by the 
wrists, she began to dance with her, exclaiming: “I am happy! 
Everyone, come here. Come and see me. I am happy!” She 
began to run with Jehanara through the throngs of courtiers, 
breathless, shouting at the top of her voice, until even Jehanara 
lost her royal quietness and began to shout the same tune for 
the same childish reasons. They danced up to the parapet and, 
holding hands, gazed across the river towards the further bank, 
and sighed, and were quiet for a few moments; and then they 
began racing again, till Shah Jehan ordered them to be silent, 
and then they came crestfallen to his throne. 

“It is not for thy noise that I ordered silence,” Shah Jehan 
said, “or to put an end to thy happiness, but for some minor 
matter which is that I may hear myself speak.” He kissed 
their foreheads, whispered something to Mahal and said: 
“Tell me, Meriam, which do you desire more—oranges or 
diamonds ?” 

“One cannot eat diamonds,” Meriam answered, pouting her 
lips. 

“Then you desire oranges more ?” 
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“ Always.” 

She tossed her head back and watched him defiantly through 
half-closed eyelids. 

“But with diamonds,” Shah Jehan said patiently, smiling a 
little, “you can buy oranges-” 

“Enough,” Meriam exclaimed. “What is all this about buying 
oranges ? Oranges are better than ‘buying oranges’. If you are 
hiding oranges, please give them to me. Please give me my 
present.” 

“There are no presents—it is only that I desired to know. 
The oranges from Persia are better than those of Hindustan. 
Shall I ask them to bring you oranges fresh from the trees ?” 

Meriam stood there with her feet a little apart and her mouth 
wide open in astonishment. 

“You mean, they will come by courier—the freshest oranges ?” 

“Yes, they will come by courier—for Meriam, only for 
Meriam.” 

“And for Jehanara ?” 

“None, unless Meriam says so.” 

It was a trial of strength. Meriam was not selfish, would 
never have dreamed of keeping the oranges for herself; but, at 
the same time, she was so pleased with the suggestion of having 
the oranges for herself alone that she deliberately waited. Then 
she smiled. It was a smile like a slow white cloud moving across 
the moon, and Meriam herself was like someone overcome with 
the startling clarity of love. She ran up to Jehanara and em¬ 
braced her, saying over and over again: “What nonsense! I 
love you, isn’t that true ?” Roshanara, Jehanara’s younger sis¬ 
ter, a girl of ten, wild-eyed on the night of the celebration, was 
playing with marbles at the foot of Queen Mahal’s throne, and 
Meriam impulsively went up to her, kissed her, embraced her, 
took her hands in her own, and said: “We’ll all have oranges 
from Persia—fat and juicy oranges, isn’t that so ?” and at the 
thought of the Persian oranges, she embraced Shah Jehan and 
then Queen Mahal; then, seeing me, she ran up to me and would 
have embraced me if a sense of decorum had not suddenly come 
over her, so that she blushed and swung round, her anklets 
jingling, and said: “There must be oranges for all the people I 
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love ” and because Shah Jehan inclined his head (though he 
was simply answering one of Asaf Khan’s questions), she burst 
into peals of childish laughter; and to me nothing was so strange 
as that Meriam loved the thought of the Persian oranges more 
than all the fireworks, all the decorations and all the delights 
of the Jasmine Tower. “You will see,” she said to me, very 
seriously, knitting her brows. “They will be the very best 
oranges,” and she would have gone on talking excitedly about 
oranges for ever if at that moment the elephant-fights had 
not begun. 

I knew that the Emperors of Hindustan since the days of 
Baber had a passion for setting elephants to fight each other on 
the strip of grassland which separates the walls of the Fortress 
from the Jumna river. So Jehangir had watched the elephants 
in the days when I first came to Agra, but the elephant-fights 
we saw that night were more colourful than any that had gone 
before, for the sky was lit continually by rockets, silver flares, 
green diamonds of falling rain: a thousand different kinds of 
fireworks continually soaring and falling. They say you see 
pink elephants when you are drunk, but I have seen them; and 
I have seen red and green ones, and gold, and aquamarine and 
purple ones, and I saw them struggling together with trunks 
interlocked and great heaving shoulders, and I’ve heard the 
thunder of their great feet on a day when the sky changed 
colour as in a young girl’s dream. The Abyssinian slaves were 
their drivers, and I would see the sharp goads driven into their 
flesh, and I heard their squeals, which are like the squeals of a 
young baby, and yet there was a magnificence about this scene 
which defeated us all—to see elephants fighting by day is 
nothing, but to see them against the broad band of the Jumna 
river, when the river and the elephants and everything else 
was continually changing colour, this was a wonder. In the 
twinkling of an eye, a golden elephant turned emerald-green 
and then to a translucent white, and, all the while, it was trum¬ 
peting and charging down the great strip of land by the walls, 
while Chinese crackers, attached to its feet, continually ex¬ 
ploded. I saw an elephant hurl another over, and then fall 
dead upon its enemy, but far more amusing than the battles 
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between the great males were the battles between the baby- 
elephants. Seeing them fighting so ponderously, without tusks, 
galloping up to each other and squeaking with the sheer joy 
of being alive, Meriam clapped her hands and threw off peals 
of laughter, and of all the people in the Jasmine Tower only 
Queen Mahal was silent and reserved, for she hated war and 
every kind of fighting, saying that she desired the death of none 
except perhaps the Portuguese who held up the royal ships for 
ransom and demanded factories and privileges everywhere. 
And so, while the trumpets blared and music came to us from 
beyond the river, and the elephant-headed barges of the Em¬ 
peror were moored in midstream and hoarse shouting came to 
us from the further bank, the last high rockets soared into the 
air to the sound of kettledrums, and the Emperor and his 
Queen went to their own apartments to sleep. 

For a brief while, there was still dancing in the Jasmine 
Tower, sweet cakes were brought to us, wine flowed, the roses 
were watered and small groups of people reclining on cushions 
gazed at the descending moon and the stars. Most of the ladies 
had gone to their chambers, but those who remained sang still; 
and for their benefit we stayed, though by this time the thin 
silk on their shoulders and breasts was moist with sweat, gleam¬ 
ing, and every one of the Court ladies appeared to be lost in a 
dream, their hands moving mechanically and their gaze almost 
unseeing. Jehanara and Roshanara had left half-way through 
the performance of the elephants, too sleepy to keep their eyes 
open any more. Mahmood was leaning against a transparent 
marble balustrade, and when I left at last, he was still leaning 
there, fast asleep. The air was heady with the smell of wine 
and the smell of saltpetre from the fireworks. 

“Let us go to our chambers,” Meriam said, holding my hand 
and pointing towards some distant galleries of the fort. 

She must have known exactly where they were, for she led 
me through interminable corridors towards the Anguri Bagh, 
the great grape-garden near the Khas Mahal, the winepresses 
near by, so that to the smell of wine and saltpetre there was 
added the completely different and intoxicating smell of old 
wooden winepresses long disused: such a smell as one finds in 
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old ships’ holds or in the deserted corners of a great dockyard. 
Dawn was coming up—Shah Jehan had said it would be soon, 
and yet it had been longer in coming than any dawn I had ever 
known. The dawnlight burnished the gilded roofs, turned the 
marble to rose-colour, and filled the air with a conniving fresh¬ 
ness so that it was intoxication enough, after all our pleasures, 
to stand in the coming dawn and let the air play upon our 
open mouths. Some of the Rajput women-servants were already 
about their business in bright purple and gold saris, with swords 
at their waistbands. We walked hand in hand into the pavilion 
which had been set aside for us; the painted ceilings were gold, 
azure and crimson; oil-lamps burned; and the servants who 
waited on us must have been chosen for their beauty, for I 
remember their physical perfection and how Meriam wrinkled 
her nose as soon as she saw them. Water splashed in the foun¬ 
tains and purred over the carved and painted watershoots, and 
the birds, awakening at last, filled the air with a rising clamour 
as deafening as trumpets. On the marble floors, thick carpets 
were laid, and on the carpets there were yellow cushions: here 
we threw ourselves down to sleep, and the servants came to pull 
the shutters and dowse the oil-lamps. We slept dreamlessly, 
holding hands, and, when we awoke, it was the heavy hour 
of the afternoon when the smoke of steam from the Jumna 
hangs over the Fortress: it was like entering another kingdom 
altogether. 

“My love, my love,” I said, “why has all this been given 
to me ?” 

Meriam took my face in her hands and was lost in a dream 
for some moments. 

“We may not have them for long,” she answered. “Take this 
while there is time.” 

I think she was still dreaming when she said these words, 
for afterwards her eyes opened wide and she said: “What was 
I saying ? I was dreaming. I am so happy—is that a dream ?” 
She began to pinch herself again, till I had to take her hands 
in my own and kiss them; it was only then that she awakened 
from her dream. 
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CONCERNING NICHOLAS ORME AND THE MANUSCRIPTS 
HE LEFT FOR ME 

I T WAS A WEEK LATER BEFORE I REMEMBERED 
that I owed a debt to Nicholas Orme. A party was being 
given for the Court princesses, and in the middle of the 
party, already a little drunk with hashish and wine, I rode 
off to the English factory, forgetting that I was wearing the 
yellow khilat and with nothing on my mind except a great 
desire to see my friend. 

“I wouldn’t have recognized you in that finery,” Mr. Stockley 
said, and he at least had not changed—he was still the good 
English workman. “It was terrible news about Mr. Orme, 
wasn’t it ? Poor man, we did not think he would go away from 
us like that.” 

“Then where has he gone ?” 

“The poor man—he’s dead. God Almighty, he blew off his 
head, Mr. Taverner. Didn’t you know f” 

“I didn’t know anything.” 

“He had been threatening to do it for a month of Sundays,” 
Mr. Stockley went on. “He was going strange. Cursed every¬ 
one, you and Prince Mahmood especially. Said he would go to 
Persian Courts, and take service there. Raged like a madman, 
and went stark naked for days. The sun got him. God’s mercy 
sing to him. He screamed his head off, and that put out the 
light of his mind, and when he blew his brains out, why his 
body swelled terribly. We put spices in his coffin, but the stench 
of hell rose from him. Give me England, where men smell 
sweeter when they are dead.” 

I didn’t know why, but I wanted to see what was left of 
Nicholas Orme. I could see him even now in my mind’s eye, 
wearing a laced collar and a three-cornered hat with feathers, 
and those large blue eyes of his gazing with calculated innocence 
upon the world. He was a man, I thought, not unlike Shah 
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Jehan, moved by the same love of splendour, the same despairs 
and the same kindnesses. Mr. Stockley went on to tell me all 
the details of his dying, how he had shrieked to high heaven; 
but I wasn’t thinking of his death—I was thinking of the 
strangeness of his life. 

We walked through moonlit courtyards where orioles were 
singing and the fountains were spinning. There was no light 
in his room when I looked from outside. This frightened 
me; and when we climbed the steps, they rattled murder¬ 
ously. 

“I can remember the day you first came to the factory,” Mr. 
Stockley said, “and it wasn’t so long ago, either. Tell me, have 
any of the young princesses been after you ?” 

“Shut your mouth, man,” I yelled at him, for all the time I 
heard the wind coming and beating against Nicholas Orme’s 
window. 

Some servants had arrived with candles which gave off a 
sickly smell, and then Mr. Stockley opened the doors: the keys 
rattled: I half expected Nicholas Orme to come forward in 
greeting, smiling his strange smile—there were the same heavy 
carpets, the same silver swords and scimitars on the wall. I 
walked across the carpet, fearful that he was staring at me from 
behind the yellow hangings. It was terrifying to be there, and 
frightening to think he had been living and breathing here only 
a few days before. In a corner, I found an iron case with my 
name written on it. 

“I’ll leave you now,” Mr. Stockley said, shivering in the pres¬ 
ence of ghosts; but the servants remained, impassive against 
the yellow hangings. I opened the windows, for the air was 
haggard and motionless. I half wished that Prince Mahmood 
was there—I would not have trembled so much, and perhaps 
there would have been less ghosts. A storm was coming up. 
The great banyan was black with swallows, and the starlings 
were flying low, making their razor-sounds on the air. I opened 
the iron case, expecting to find jewellery, cloth of gold, pearls 
from Amaranth and diamonds from Golconda, but there was 
only a thick heap of papers turning yellow and fastened with 
blue ribbons. There was nothing surprising about the papers 
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—a man collects a mountain of papers in his travels—but some 
of these papers were marked boldly; “From William Shakespeare 
to his divine son ” 

That night, I read many of those close-knit pages in spidery 
handwriting. There were erasures in red ink, and notations 
along the side of the page, and some of the pages were copied 
twice, and a few were blotched with ink, as though the poet 
had overturned a bottle in his haste. There were many of the 
early plays and a copy of the Sonnets in his own hand, and then, 
at the bottom of all these manuscripts, I found a small yellow 
notebook in Orme’s handwriting, and there were his own diaries 
and the phrases he had written out on sleepless nights. He 
wrote once, and underlined, a curious paragraph about what 
it is that leads Englishmen to the East: 

Why, my friend, goest thou into strange countries un¬ 
armed ? What kind of armour require ye ? A head of gold, 
loins of jasper, a mouth of silver, a navel like a goblet, the 
Fleece of the Lamb. With these one may conquer all 
things; therewith may ye enter unarmed. But for the sake 
of all Englishmen hereafter, I warn ye not to come with 
swords and spears. Come with love. Let a man stay beside 
his own hearth and home, and he shall see love; but with¬ 
out love he be a danger to all men in a foreign kingdom. 

These were strange words: there were stranger to come. I 
do not pretend to understand them. There were descriptions 
of things he had seen, conversations with Prince Mahmood, 
the beginning of a tragedy on the Emperor Timur i Leng; there 
were cries of loneliness and anger and curses against the heat 
of Hindustan, and there were strange little notes about love 
and death: 

They do say that Maratha tribesmen do place a stone 
under the tongue of a dead man for his comfort, and when 
the tongue hath ruin’d away, two or maybe three years 
after his death, then the stone do fall musically against 
the bone, and at that moment there is music; and I say 
it is right and proper that dead men should sing, but when 
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a stone is flung into the pool of a dead man’s skull, what 
word is spoken and what language is said no man know- 
eth—perhaps the music of the spheres or the music of 
any river as it glideth over stones. 

Until the yellow dawn, I read these pages from the iron case. 
The wind rose and scattered the starlings in the banyan-trees, 
and heavy rain fell, shining in the sun, filling the courtyard with 
rain-smoke: one of those thunderbolts which are like an act of 
creation, the very soul shuddering under the impact of heavenly 
energy. The rain-light flooded Nicholas Orme’s room, setting 
fire to the yellow hangings and shining on the silver swords and 
giving new life to the worn pages in the iron case; but my eyes 
were heady with what I had read, and I must have slept, for 
when I awoke, Prince Mahmood was by my side, saying softly: 
“It is time to awake, Taverner Khan. What is the use of lament¬ 
ing, and besides, Meriam is waiting for you outside” 

“No, I have acts of penitance to perform,” I said. 

I think he knew what was on my mind, and left me, and 
later in the morning, after breakfast, I took one of the servants 
with me to find a carriage so that I could take these papers back 
to the Gold Palace. When I returned, I remembered the letter 
thrust in the lock and opened it quickly, afraid even before I 
opened it of what was contained in it. I read: 

O Taverner Khan, why hast thou forsaken me? Thou 
wert my child; ’twas I that helped thee, nourished thee, 
gave thee comfort, and brought thee to a high position. 
What in God’s name art thou after—dost want to be 
Emperor of Hindustan ? ’Twas I who set thee on this dan¬ 
gerous journey, yet thou hast avoided me. Silence of the 
tomb! I desired a gift from thee, but since no gift has come 
from thee, I in mockery give thee this last gift of all, most 
precious of things, the words of divine Shakespeare. 

That was all: there was no more to be said. I knew my own 
guilt: base ingratitude. The same day I went to his grave and 
begged forgiveness, and even now I am haunted by my acts 
of folly, remembering how I could have saved his life with 
a letter. 


K 
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To-day in Kashmir I still have the ‘last gift”, the papers of 
divine Shakespeare. I read them sometimes when the lakes are 
overclouded and the high Himalayas have faded from view and 
the fishermen have returned with their nets; and sometimes 
there comes to me, like lightning, the figure of Shakespeare’s 
natural son who died on the 9th of January, 1628, two days 
before the crowning of the Emperor of Hindustan. 
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CONCERNING THE GOLD PALACE 

I N THOSE DAYS WE LIVED IN THE GOLD PALACE, 
and for us it was very heaven. 

How shall I speak of those days when, for a brief while, 
peace descended on Hindustan and there was joy in every¬ 
one’s face ? Peace was something tangible in those days, and 
no one feared for the future. I would wake early, walk through 
the cold misty dawn and mingle with the farmers at the market 
inside the walls of the Red Fort, and sometimes I would awaken 
Meriam and she w r ould accompany me, with orange-juice and 
wine-stains on her cheeks, for every evening we went to parties 
and she would fall asleep the moment she returned; even then, 
after only a few hours’ sleep, she would laugh and shout for 
the sheer joy of being alive. I think I have said that the Gold 
Palace was lent to us by Princess Jehanara. Prince Dara lived 
in the palace beside ours, and Prince Aurungzeb lived in a 
smaller palace at the foot of the grape garden. 

They say the young Emperor took his work lightly and only 
attended to his pleasure, but I never knew a day when he did 
not work like a slave. Two hours before sunrise he awoke and 
read the Koran; then his ministers came to consult him, and 
nearly three hours later he showed himself to the people from 
the balcony on the eastern wall of the fort. The people would 
bow, he would smile and greet them by raising both hands in 
salute, and there he would remain until the ministers came for 
him or the elephant-fights were over, or he had read the peti¬ 
tions which he received at the end of a long string let down by 
his own hands. Afterwards, he received petitions in the hall 
of audience, smiling gravely, leaning forward with his hand on 
his sword-hilt, the princes, his sons, beside him, the high minis¬ 
ters and the royal standard-bearers all round him. Then there 
would come to him the lieutenants of the realm, the Amirs, the 
Hindee princes, the merchants, the farmers and peasants, for 
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he received the peasants gladly. Here, too, he would summarily 
pass judgment. The most fearful punishments would be ad¬ 
ministered before his eyes, not because he desired to see these 
things, but because it was only when he was present that he 
could be sure his commands were obeyed; and by the same 
token, he gave his petitioners the greatest mercies. 

He showed in these affairs no sign of inexperience, and his 
day as Emperor hardly differed from his day when he was in 
command of the four armies. As the hours passed, I would see 
his eyes growing heavy, and he would pass his hand restlessly 
through his beard. Towards the end of one of these durbars, 
the officers of the imperial stables would lead before him the 
horses and elephants together with their rations, and if any 
horse or elephant looked sickly, he would publicly reprimand 
the officers: it was a practice begun by the Emperor Akbar to 
ensure that the animals were well fed. 

Some time later he would make his way to the hall of private 
audience, and .there write his most important letters and fir¬ 
mans with his own hand, sending them to Queen Mahal to seal 
with the Great Seal; or inspect jewels or consult architects or 
examine his hunting animals, leopards, cheetahs, and falcons, 
and he would feed them with his own hand, for he was alto¬ 
gether without fear. Even then his business was not finished, 
and for more important affairs he would climb one of the towers 
overlooking the river, for, as he said, it was only in the towers 
that he could discuss State matters in secret. At midday he 
returned to the palace of Queen Mahal, gave bread to the poor, 
saw more petitioners, and so it would be through the long after¬ 
noons. It was only in the evening that he gave himself to his 
brief pleasures: dancing, music, and the composing of songs. 
Often, when he went to bed, I would see his face bloodless by 
reason of the heaviness of his tasks. His eyes were unnaturally 
large, and could be forbiddingly terrible and winsome by turns; 
in the evenings they were bloodshot. And once he complained: 
“You see how one fights for kingship, but when you have it in 
your grasp, what good does it do to you Then he would sigh, 
and Queen Mahal would take his face in her hands, and at such 
moments all the weariness disappeared. Best of all was to see 
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him singing or playing on the lute, which he did remarkably 
well, composing Hindee songs for the sheer love of song. 

There were days and weeks when I saw nothing of him. It 
was pure delight to be with him, but he made it his aim to be 
continually polite and solicitous of my welfare whenever I 
appeared at Court; it seemed the greater mercy not to incom¬ 
mode him. I painted, built more guns, designed maps, fished 
from the small fish-ponds in the palace or rode abroad with 
Meriam through the enchanting orchards of the Jumna valley. 
I made it my business to learn Persian well enough to be able 
to speak it without halting, and sent to England for books of 
all kinds, and fell more in love every day with Princess Meriam. 

So it was that I did very much as I pleased, and lived in 
peace, and liked nothing better than the presence of Meriam 
and the small palace, where the walls were inlaid with marble 
and gold, and on the marble there was inset the waving por¬ 
traits of flowers—poppies, tulips, and roses—and beyond the 
palace lay a small enclosure where I kept my maps and designs 
for guns and the little library of books in Arabic and Persian 
which I had collected during my travels, and here Prince Dara 
would sometimes come to borrow books or to sit quietly watch¬ 
ing as I coloured maps. I deliberately avoided the high Court 
officials, for though I lived with Meriam, I wondered sometimes 
whether there were others who desired her and might find a 
pretence for putting me away: there were cabals at Court: 
rumours came with every wind: it was said that such-and-such 
was out of favour, or that so-and-so had been elevated to be a 
mansabdar of ten thousand horse, but all these rumours failed 
to touch me. But sometimes, and more especially late at night, 
I would hear moans and shrieks from the underground dun¬ 
geons of the palace, and I knew that those who fell foul of the 
Emperor suffered short shrift: headless bodies sometimes floated 
on the Jumna. 

As spring turned into summer, there were rumours of wars 
on the frontier. Lathy Khan, the last of the Hindee Kings, had 
made his submission, but Shah Kulee, the Prince of the Uzbec 
Tartars, was rumoured to be attacking Kabul. A new Governor 
was sent to assume the government of Kabul, Mahabat Khan, 
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together with the armies of Lathy Khan, was sent northward, 
and they said that Shah Jehan trembled at the fate of the 
dearest outpost of his kingdom. I saw no reason for trembling. 
There would always be war on the frontiers of Hindustan, for 
the land was impoverished. There were insurrections in Bundel- 
cund, and the name of Hadjar Singh began to be whispered at 
Court as an enemy to be feared; but, at the time, we paid no 
attention to these rumours, nor to those concerning revolts in 
the Deccan: all these revolts were small, they could be put down 
easily, and while we waited for intelligence from our captains, 
the life at the fortress continued as peacefully as before. 

That year, Shah Jehan’s birthday had fallen during the 
march from Ajmere to Sikandra, and therefore the birthday 
celebrations were postponed to a day in winter. 

I have never seen the palace gardens so fair. The largest 
Persian roses were planted in all the gardens, and over the 
marble and red-sandstone walls of the fort the golden imperial 
flags blew in the wind. At the noon hour, when the ceremonies 
for the birthday celebrations began, the ladies of the Court, 
each holding a fresh nosegay of flowers in her hand, came into 
the gardens, followed by all the officers of State, the mansab- 
dars, the viceroys, the captains-general, and the Amirs; and we 
all stood motionless, waiting for Shah Jehan to appear and to 
be weighed, for the birthday celebrations at this time always 
included a weighing. 

When the Emperor arrived at last, he looked undecided and 
distraught; he was evidently making an effort to be pleasant, 
raising his hand in greeting and smiling, but always with a 
suggestion of being disturbed by something on his mind. He 
wore a cloak of cloth of gold, and such an array of emeralds and 
rubies as I had never seen: for, after all, he was going to be 
weighed; he might as well be weighed in his heaviest diadems. 

Then the silver trumpets blew, and Mahabat Khan stepped 
forward, his beard dyed to the most outlandish and splendid 
scarlet, and he made a short speech acclaiming the Emperor. 
Once again we were conscious that some inward disturbance 
was troubling the Emperor; one felt that his composure was 
only the mask of impatience; perhaps he would have preferred 
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to go out hunting. He smiled graciously when Mahabat Khan 
had finished his speech and then he entered the scales. He was 
weighed first against a heap of gold, then against a heap of 
jewels, then against silk-rolls, and then against spices. Finally, 
he was weighed against meal, butter and corn, which were later 
distributed among the poor. Afterwards, there was feasting, 
and some time later, without any ornaments at all, as if to 
shock us by the simplicity of his dress, Shah Jehan appeared 
again. There was nothing remarkable in all this meeting except 
that Shah Jehan asked Mahabat Khan whether Prince Lathy 
Khan had yet appeared. Mahabat Khan shook his head, and 
the Emperor scowled. 

“Then he is not coming? He should at least have come to 
my weighing,” the Emperor said. 

I heard nothing more. It was clearly a matter that had 
affected the Emperor and I asked Meriam about Prince Lathy 
Khan. Who was he ? What had he done ? Why was it im¬ 
portant that the Emperor should see him at the weighing ? 

“It’s simply that the Emperor fears him,” Meriam said, “as 
we all do. He wants the Prince to make his obeisance. He has 
been hiding-out too long for our comfort, and refuses to take 
the oath of allegiance.” 

That was all. It seemed hardly important that one man was 
standing out against the Moguls, and as time went on we heard 
that Lathy Khan had indeed offered to make terms with the 
Emperor. We forgot the incident at the weighing, and re¬ 
turned to the quiet of our uneventful lives in the Gold 
Palace. 

It was like a dream to live there, so undeserved it was, and 
so sweet upon the eyes: day and night were one. Screens of 
fragrant herbs protected us from the heat, and every day was 
spring, and every night was a bridal, and dawn was a clamour 
of the sweetest songbirds. October came, and we were still 
there, making excursions in the neighbouring villages, visiting 
the villas of the Mogul princes, and nautch-girls danced for us, 
and all day long we heard the murmur of cool waters flowing 
down the watershoots, and the green pigeons flew among tamar¬ 
inds, It was heaven to be alive, and to be married to Meriam 
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was the very height of heaven, yet no child came of our 
marriage; it was our only regret. 

For more than a year we stayed in Agra, content to live 
among lotus-flowers, watching the moon rise and fall from the 
parapets, and sometimes it would happen that Shah Jehan 
would tell us stories about his ancestors. Once, he told of how 
the Emperor Akbar, when his son Himayun was suffering from 
a mortal fever, walked round and round the bed, repeating: 
“I take upon myself all your suffering.” A short time after¬ 
wards the Emperor Akbar died, and the son recovered. “So it 
is,” Shah Jehan said. “The Emperor must take upon himself 
the suffering of all his people.” And I looked up and saw that 
his face was lined and a look of ghostly horror appeared on 
those worn features, but a few minutes later he was himself 
again. 

Those were the years of our innocence. We knew there were 
wars on the frontiers, but they seemed small enough from our 
palace in Agra. We loved and danced and sang and knew the 
greatest happiness. And if there were faint murmurs of re¬ 
bellion in the south or north, why, they were no more than the 
faint rippling on the surface of a pool. 
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OF HOW PRINCE LATHY KHAN ARRIVED AT THE 
RED FORT IN AGRA 

T he wars, however, came sooner than 

we imagined, and I remember the day when I first set 
eyes on Lathy Khan: it began by promising to be one 
of the most peaceful I have ever spent. I was fishing 
in the pool outside my window, where blue and green goldfish 
were darting, and I watched the white clouds mirrored in the 
pool and the graceful, waving fins and thought of nothing but 
my own and Meriam’s happiness. Meriam was at her loom, 
my servant Achmed was singing somewhere; there was the 
hum of dragonflies and the drumming of horsemen along the 
palace roads; it was a day exactly like every other day, 
only brighter. 

Then a shadow came over the pool and I saw that Achmed 
was standing outside. 

“Get on with your work,” I said. “There are a thousand 
things to be done.” 

The boy only smiled. It was an insolent smile, but even then 
I suspected nothing. 

“Well, why do you stand there ?” I said angrily. 

“Has my lord received the order from Court ?” he asked. 
“What order ?” 

“The order to attend upon the Emperor, who is to receive 
the obeisance of Prince Lathy Khan this afternoon ” 

If this was true, it was news indeed, and I remember shout¬ 
ing to Meriam to hear the news. 

“My Khan dreams,” Achmed said, with the insolence which 
is the peculiar pride of servants at Court. “He works and 
dreams and knows not the coming of high officers of 
State ” 

“Enough!” I said. “What kind of impudence is this.” 
Achmed smiled again and said: “Have you no wish to attend, 
k* 28 q 
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my Khan ? The Prince will bow down and prostrate himself 
before the Emperor. It will be very fine ” 

He moved away. It must have been half an hour later, when 
I was working over my maps, that he came into my room and 
said: “Your clothes are ready, my Khan.” 

“What clothes ?” 

“The clothes to wear when you see the Hindee prince 
bowing down ” 

It was one of those days when the air is fresh and pure, but 
a heaviness hangs over the earth. I could tell the weather by 
the echoes of the fountains and the watershoots; and now the 
echoes were dulled, soft and brooding, threatening storm under 
that treacherous deep-blue sky; and then, too, the gold enamel¬ 
ling of the Gold Palace glittered with the strange leaden glitter 
which announces every storm in Hindustan; yet the birds were 
singing carefree in the tamarinds. Only the chipmunks, racing 
madly up and down the acacia, showed that they also knew a 
storm was in the offing. 

I did not know why, but I dreaded the ceremony in the after¬ 
noon, and dressed slowly. It was an hour later before a messen¬ 
ger arrived from the Court with the official order to appear 
at the ceremony—Achmed knew everything almost before it 
happened. I hated wearing the khilat , the very decorative uni¬ 
form of the Khans, because it was tight and heavy; I knew, too, 
I w’ould have to carry on my turban the heavy jewels which 
Shah Jehan had recently presented to me. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon before all the nobles were 
assembled in the hall of public audience. Huge lanes of horses 
all bearing the tulip-brand of the Emperor, were saddled in the 
courtyard. As usual, the palace guards were defiantly silent, 
like wooden masks, and I remember how I hated their silent, 
gaudy show of power. The pomp of the ceremonies at Court 
was becoming indescribably boring. There would be no women 
at the afternoon audience. Worse still, Shah Jehan had a 
habit of appearing late; he would always make some excuse or 
other, smiling with the faintest trace of a guilty conscience, but 
we hated the waiting as much as we hated the thought of the 
ceremony ahead. 
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I could not recognize Prince Lathy Khan among the great 
press of nobles, for at this time there were many Hindee princes 
at Court, and usually they were so bedecked with jewels, wore 
such resplendent costumes, and carried themselves with such 
an air of triumph that we were heartily sick of them; but the 
truth was that we were all decorated like peacocks, and Prince 
Mahmood, with his Dutch gloves, his English sword, the many 
feathers in his turban and his delight in wearing costumes 
which were many-coloured, and his particular love for slashed 
sleeves, the right-hand sleeve bright blue and the left-hand 
bright scarlet, was the most peacocky of all. 

We were waiting in the audience hall about twenty minutes 
when the silver trumpets sounded; then the Emperor entered 
from behind the curtains, followed by his sons, Prince Dara and 
Prince Aurungzeb, and Princess Jehanara. I stood within the 
silver railings near the Emperor, Mahmood on one side of me 
and a venerable bearded imam of a special sanctity on the other. 
The customary prayers were read. As soon as the prayers came 
to an end, the chamberlain, the nobles, the Amirs, the princes, 
and all those who were within the silver or crimson railings 
made a perfunctory pretence to prostrate themselves, leaning 
perilously forward until Shah Jehan, with a gesture of his 
gloved hands, silently reminded them that the act of prostra¬ 
tion was no longer required. The Emperor whispered to Prin¬ 
cess Jehanara, and shortly afterwards Perist Khan, the Cham¬ 
berlain, a man with an evil, broad and deep red face, approached 
the throne and said that Prince Lathy Khan—and here he read 
all the titles of the Hindee Prince—had come to make obeisance 
to the Mogul Court. It was then that I saw the prince for the 
first time. 

I was struck by his pride and by the fact that, unlike the 
other Hindee princes, he wore a dark costume without a single 
jewel. He was tall and dark, wore a short beard, and his eyes 
were sunken under very bushy eyebrows; he was about forty. 
He stood there with his sons, and the sons in no way resembled 
the father; they were unusually handsome, had light skins and 
very regular, boyish features. The eldest of the sons was Prince 
Azmuth Khan. 
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I have said before that there was a streak of inhuman cruelty 
in Shah Jehan, and he showed it now. The lamps were being 
lit. The evil-looking Chamberlain was explaining the crimes 
committed by the Hindee prince—how he had harried our 
armies in the Deccan, and he went on, in an outrageously loud 
voice, to say that the act of prostration had been officially 
abolished, but in this case, so great were the provocations of 
the prince, it was deemed necessary. Lathy Khan, who had 
been allowed to bring 300 of his own troops with him, though 
these troops were now lodged in the palace set aside for him, 
bridled; the muscles of his face worked like strings, and his 
face, already dark, darkened, while a smile of the most forbid¬ 
ding kind played about his lips. We should have recognized 
the danger signs, but the Court Chamberlain, carried forward 
by the impetus of the ceremony, and never looking in the direc¬ 
tion of Lathy Khan, said in a loud voice: “The order of pros¬ 
tration must now be obeyed.” 

Prince Lathy Khan stepped forward, eyed the Emperor 
keenly, and very slowly performed the act of prostration; but 
until his head was actually touching the ground, his eyes never 
for a moment left the Emperor’s. 

There was silence in the hall as we all gazed at the defeated 
prince. Shah Jehan’s face was expressionless; he might have 
been listening to a long speech for all the evidence he gave of 
the solemnity of the moment. Princess Jehanara hid her face 
in her hands. Only Prince Aurungzeb, who inherited his 
father’s cruelty, leaned forward a little, smiling. For three 
whole minutes Prince Lathy Khan lay on the ground. Then 
the Chamberlain, Perist Khan, said: “The order of prostration 
has been obeyed,” and the prince walked slowly to his place 
beyond the silver railings. 

It was then the turn of Prince Azmuth Khan. The Chamber- 
lain, smiling contemptuously, overwhelmed by pride, demon- 
trating in every motion of his huge ungainly body his strength 
over a defeated enemy, beckoned to the handsome boy, who 
stepped forward in a daze; and then, leading the boy by the 
hand to the place where the shape of his father’s body still lay 
imprinted in the dust, he repeated, in an even louder voice, the 
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order of prostration. And then, as if unsatisfied with the simple 
giving of an order, or perhaps because he was impelled by his 
own superhuman strength, he threw the boy down on the floor 
in such a way that only those that were not very near to him 
thought the boy had thrown himself down in a sudden fierce 
impulse of surrender. The weight of the boy’s fall startled us, 
and the thud re-echoed in the overheated hall, to such an effect 
that, as a musical-glass will set other musical-glasses twangling, 
the sound of falling set the candelabra vibrating, and for the 
space of a whole minute there were coughs and curious uneasy 
movements by all the nobles, and all these sounds contrived 
to make an almost deafening accompaniment to a scene which, 
for its solemnity, should have been deprived of all such extrane¬ 
ous music. But even then Shah Jehan seemed to be paying no 
attention to what was happening, his stern countenance un¬ 
yielding and somehow enclosed within itself. Once the boy half 
lifted himself up; then he fell and was silent, and there came 
from him a stifled moan which everyone took to be the moan 
of a boy conscious of defeat, conscious that the inheritance of 
his princedom had been taken from him. His breath came in 
faint gasps. Lying there with his head turned a little to one 
side, he looked beautiful, as though sleeping, and indeed I be¬ 
lieve that he had been thrown down with so great a force that 
he had been struck unconscious. 

If Perist Khan had thrown down the boy, Azmuth Khan, 
with a little less force, the destiny of Hindustan would have 
been entirely different: the life of Queen Mahal would not have 
been sacrificed, and Shah Jehan himself would have enjoyed 
an infinitely greater happiness. 

But all this was unknown to us while we gazed in mingled 
horror and love at the handsome youth who lay on the dusty 
carpet before Shah Jehan’s throne, breathing deeply and 
solemnly. The minutes passed, while Perist Khan gazed down, 
his thin lips curling in contempt, at the handsome youth. He 
seemed to be enjoying now, not the fall of a young prince, but 
the spectacle of beauty destroyed. The strings of Lathy Khan’s 
face were in continual movement, and there was a rustling 
among his guards which made it necessary for some of the 
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officers of the court to approach closer in case anything unto¬ 
ward should happen. Prince Mahmood was strangely affected: 
the blood went from his lips, and still the moments passed, and 
I began to hear the loud ticking of the watch which Shah Jehan 
always carried. 

“And is there nothing that can be done ?” Mahmood whis¬ 
pered, the whisper torn from him like a cry, so that everyone 
turned in our direction; the blood rushed to Prince Mahmood’s 
face and only the Emperor and Princess Jehanara failed to 
observe this strange turning of heads in an atmosphere weighted 
with grief, horror and a strange distaste against the Chamber- 
lain, a distaste which reached out to include even the Emperor 
in its orbit. 

The boy must have heard Prince Mahmood’s whisper, for he 
rose suddenly to his feet, while all the nobles craned forward 
to see what was happening. He was almost standing at his full 
height when Perist Khan struck him over the head with his 
rod and shouted loudly to the boy to hurl himself down in 
prostration. Azmuth Khan drew his sword, which glittered un¬ 
bearably in the light of the oil-lamps; for by now the storm was 
thickening outside and all the lamps were lit. The sound of the 
sword escaping from the scabbard was like a long-drawn sigh. 
The boy aimed a blow at the Chamberlain’s head and would 
have cut it in two if one of the mace-bearers had not thrown 
himself forward. There was a mad fury working in the boy. 
With his back to the throne, he smiled in contempt of all those 
who were present, even in contempt of his father, threw off his 
cloak and wheeled round to face the Emperor. I have said that 
I was standing beside the throne, yet hidden from it. It was 
no fault of mine that I should have been the first to step for¬ 
ward to protect the Emperor. I drew my sword, kicked over 
the silver rails, and stood before the boy, who saw me and 
turned swiftly towards his father, using his sword as a kind of 
battering-ram on the macebearers who attempted to stand in 
his path. Lathy Khan, considering, perhaps, that the blow 
given to his son was a signal for death, drew his dagger to 
defend himself. Hussein Khan, a still younger son, the one who 
would have been next in order of prostration, similarly drew 
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his sword. There was tumult and confusion everywhere. The 
Emperor himself leapt down from his throne, but by this time, 
taking advantage of the confusion, the Hindee princes had 
already flung themselves out of the hall. Their palace was next 
to the Emperor’s palace. The Rajput guards at the entrance 
of the hall did nothing to prevent them from escaping, believ¬ 
ing that they were returning so swiftly to their palace only 
because they were furiously ashamed of their repeated acts of 
prostration. The Emperor called out to prevent them from 
leaving; it was too late. He shouted: “Where are they ?” Perist 
Khan was like someone in a dream, staring straight in front 
of him. “Where are they?” Shah Jehan shouted again, and it 
was only then that we heard the clattering of hooves and a first 
startled cry from the guards. The Emperor turned to me, his 
face hot with anger, and said: “Fool! You had the chance to 
cut him down!” I said nothing. The anger changed to warmth 
as he put a gloved hand on my shoulder. “It was said that 
thou shouldst save my life three times, O Taverner Khan, and 
now these sayings are fulfilled. I had hoped that the third 
time might belong to the future.” Then he turned away, and 
without the least sign that he had observed anything unusual, 
he disappeared behind the screens of his throne. 

In the courtyard, the rain was falling in drops as large, as 
warm, and as sweet-scented as those that fall when you squeeze 
a plum. The sky was dark blue, and all the red-sandstone 
buildings and all the palace walls seemed suddenly to have 
turned to lead. Courtiers and nobles were running in all direc¬ 
tions, and some of them were staring up at the strong walls 
surrounding the palace which had already been set aside for 
Lathy Khan and his retinue. The gates had already been bolted. 
Only five or six officers of his guard had accompanied Lathy Khan 
to the hall, but it was said that there were over three hundred 
of his own guards within the palace, and this was perfectly 
natural at the time, since he came with a safe-conduct and was 
allowed to bring with him a small detachment of troops. But 
what could be done ? Could guns be brought up and the palace 
be bombarded? The rain fell in sweeping, silver gusts, and 
gradually all the guards rode back to the royal stables. 
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I went on foot to the Gold Palace, sick and weary of the 
events of the afternoon, cursing myself for my small part in 
the affair and too weary of excitement to care whether the 
palace was bombarded with artillery or not. I could easily 
imagine a bombardment, but there were other ways by which 
Lathy Khan could be smoked out. And secretly I hoped that, 
in some way, he would escape. 

At the gates of my palace, Prince Mahmood was waiting for 
me on horseback. 

“I thought you had ridden to your palace” he exclaimed, 
jumping down and waving Achmed away. “I was even a little 
perturbed. Come, we must go to the Khas Mahal. We must 
ride together. There is no time to waste.” 

He rode an arab stallion of quite extraordinary sleekness and 
beauty; but I hardly desired to be seen riding with him on the 
same horse, even if it was (as I am sure it was) the most beautiful 
in the world. 

“Hurry, there is no time to think of the damnable proprieties,” 
Mahmood whispered urgently, leaning down to help me on to 
the horse. 

There was a clean-cut determination in his pampered, over¬ 
fed features. 

“It is absolutely necessary to see the Emperor,” he said, as 
we rode on the smooth stone road. “If Perist Khan is alone 
with him, it is all over—we can do nothing; or, rather, we can 
attempt to do many things, but only at the risk of having a 
silken noose round our necks or spending the rest of our lives 
vegetating in the fortress of Gwalior. It was deliberately insult¬ 
ing, cruel, inexcusable. I could not help myself; and Shah 
Jehan himself, if he had not fallen into one of his strange day¬ 
dreams, would have found it as insulting and cruel as we found 
it. We will have to tell him this. You first—and then I shall 
tell him.” 

I did not understand why the full weight of explanation 
should fall on my shoulders, and said as much. 

“But you must. It is not only that he trusts you-” 

“Then why does he have spies in my palace ?” I asked bitterly. 

“He has them because he cannot help himself. Every emperor 
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has spies. But he pays no attention to anything that is told 
against you, and if anything should ever be told against you 
he will always find excuses for you 

“Are you sure ?” 

“Of course I am sure. Oh, don’t plume yourself. It is not 
your doing—it is simply that he believes your star will wax 
with his, and wane with his. It is a ridiculous belief, or would 
be ridiculous if you hadn’t by pure luck or worse been able to 
save his life so many times. You may regret saving his life one 
day, and on my conscience I believe that you have served him 
so well only because you love Queen Mahal.” 

“A man is a fool who would think so,” I answered more 
bitterly than ever. 

“Admit it. You love her with all your heart, you tremble 
before her, and you do this with the purest love imaginable—the 
love that one has for the unattainable. And you love Meriam 
because she is the image of Mahal; you are always inviting the 
princesses to your palace for the same reason—to surround 
yourself with images of Mahal. Everyone knows you have a 
mania for the princesses, and if the princesses cannot be found, 
Shah Jehan himself always says that a messenger should be 
sent to the Golden Palace.” 

“It is not true,” I almost yelled at him in despair. “I rarely 
see them—would to God I saw more of them.” 

“You’re a fool to argue with me, and I’m a fool to argue about 
the princesses,” Prince Mahmood answered, and he turned his 
head round, for I was riding behind him; and against the dar¬ 
kening blue sky I thought I saw the fresh-cut cameo of a strong 
warrior’s face, not the indolent hashish-eater that I knew him 
to be now that the wars in the Deccan were over. 

By this time, we were already outside the Khas Mahal and 
the private entrance near the wall leading to the Emperor’s 
chamber. Prince Mahmood presented himself, and though one 
of the guards attempted to prevent me from entering, Prince 
Mahmood cursed him roundly and marched straight through 
the curved gateway without even troubling to tether his horse. 
And as soon as a eunuch presented himself, Mahmood shouted: 
“Where is Kurram ? Quickly!” and held his sword high in the 
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air. I think the eunuch must have thought that we were deter¬ 
mined to take the life of the Emperor, and with great bravery 
he shouted at the top of his voice for help. The armed women 
of the palace came running and they were followed by some 
of the guards. Mahmood threw his sword on the carpets and 
shouted for Kurram at the top of his voice, saying: “It is I, 
Mahmood, my dear, my beloved—and your damned guards are 
going to kill me unless you come for me!” It was a display of 
arrogance almost as great as the unconscious display in the 
hall of audience. He heard Shah Jehan coming, and shouted 
louder, for fear that one of the guards should take him at his 
word; and when Shah Jehan stood before us, smiling his languid 
smile, gazing steadily and at the same time with the appearance 
of being entirely unconcerned, Mahmood shouted again: “I 
swear by the Emperor Akbar—do you desire me to prostrate 
myself?” saying this with such unconcealed venom that I 
thought the Emperor would order his immediate execution. 
Instead, he said: “My dear cousin, in this hot weather everyone 
behaves oddly, and you, my dear, behave as oddly as the rest. 
I was drinking the new perfumed tea which has been sent to 
me by Shah Abbas.” When he referred to the rose-petal tea, 
he smiled deprecatingly, but I observed that his eyes were hard 
and compelling and filled with inquiry. He went on to say that 
Mahal had retired, overcome by the news which one of the 
more insane eunuchs had told her. He had been on the point of 
splitting the eunuch’s skull, but it had occurred to him that— 
and here he smiled at me—the quality of mercy was desirable in 
an Emperor: and had not the divine poet, Shakespeare, said as 
much ? He held out his hands and invited us to sip tea with him. 

As we had expected, Perist Khan was there. He made a 
show of being pleased by our arrival. Thick, ungainly, stub¬ 
born in argument, with a habit of looking down at the thick 
ropes of his muscular hands, his eyes very clear and his turban 
embroidered with rubies; he gave an impression of bulldog 
strength. Prince Mahmood made the faintest, the most in¬ 
genuous, bow in his direction, and then asked whether he could 
speak to the Emperor alone. Abdullah Khan and many other 
Amirs were present. 
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When we were alone with the Emperor, Mahmood asked 
immediately whether orders had been given to bombard the 
palace of Lathy Khan. 

Shah Jehan smiled and waved his hands in the air. 

“No. Why ? It is a perfectly insignificant matter. I had for¬ 
gotten about it. He will come to-morrow with his apologies, 
and perhaps a present, and I shall keep his sons at Court as 
hostages, and perhaps it would be preferable if he also remained 
with me. The son is very talented, and very beautiful.” 

“You are quite sure you are not going to bombard the 
palace?” 

“I have the very greatest desire not to bombard the palace. 
Do you know how much a palace costs ?” 

He smiled, and sipped tea, and gazed over the rim of his cup 
towards us. 

“It is a matter of no consequence, Mahmood. You were 
afraid for your Emperor’s life, and that was worthy of you; 
but you are taking far too keen an interest in an affair of no 
consequence.” 

Prince Mahmood dropped his teacup with a clash on the 
silver saucer. 

“Did Perist Khan order the bombardment of the palace ?” 

“Yes” 

“And you contravened the order ?” 

“Of course. As soon as he told me that he was bringing guns 
up, I ordered them to be removed. I am not blind, my dear 
Mahmood. I saw exactly what happened, and I have my own 
plans for punishing Perist Khan, and meanwhile I have sent 
a messenger to Lathy Khan saying that I offer him full pardon, 
and there will be pardon for all his retainers—not one shall be 
harmed. I have said that we are both Hindee princes, since 
my mother was a Hindee, and I love him as a brother, and all 
this is perfectly true—I swear it by all I hold holy—I will not 
harm him, I promise you; and for the spirit his son showed, I 
love him more than ever. And surely you believe this, Mah¬ 
mood ?* It was one of those moments when an unusual and 
beautiful goodness shone from the Emperor’s face. He said: 
“It was 9trange—I could do nothing. By the protocols of the 
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Court, the Emperor must not intervene when the Chamberlain 
is speaking, for the Chamberlain is speaking on behalf of the 
Emperor.” 

At that moment, one of the architects in charge of designing 
the new throne, to be made of thousands of agates and rubies, 
and shaped like an immense peacock, asked leave to speak to 
him, but the Emperor waved him away. Then he ordered one 
of his private chamberlains to discover whether the messenger 
had returned from the palace of Lathy Khan. The messenger 
had not returned. An extraordinary gravity settled on the face 
of Shah Jehan. 

“Shall he blame me, believing that I am the cause of his mis¬ 
fortunes ?” the Emperor asked. “I desire the peace of this 
kingdom-” 

“You can ensure the peace best by never allowing Perist Khan 
to take part in Court ceremonies,” Mahmood said brusquely, 
and then, turning to me, Mahmood went on: “The English 
Khan also has eyes. A sin has been committed. The boy was 
thrown down by a murderer for very vengeance, and do you 
expect the hot blood of this boy to be tamed by a simple 
pardon ? The Hindees are full of fire, and never more fiery than 
when insulted ” 

“Have patience, have patience,” Shah Jehan answered, and 
all the time he was tapping his knees with his fan. “You are a 
little younger than I, Mahmood, and you have not yet learned 
patience. Now come and take supper with me” 

I sent a message to Meriam to come to the Khas Mahal. She 
came shortly afterwards and, by the light of swinging lamps, 
played ball with the princesses, while Queen Mahal sewed and 
many of the Court officers played parchesi , a form of chess which 
is played by moving veiled Abyssinian dancing-girls from one 
marble square of a tessellated pavement to another. About this 
time a message was received from Prince Lathy Khan to say 
that he would attend the Emperor in the morning, and was 
grateful for the renewal of his safe-conduct. Our fears were 
over. The heavy rain fell, and the drumming of the rain on the 
roof-tiles was no more than a pleasant accompaniment to the 
music played in the musicians 5 gallery or the laughter of the 
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young princesses; and I remember Queen Mahal, wearing as 
usual those transparent green veils, moving among us like 
someone who has stepped out of a Persian painting, and will 
soon return to the painting; and I say this not because she 
showed less life than the other princesses, but because she 
showed more; and to look at her was always to be blinded, 
and to touch her (for she had a fondness for touching her friends) 
was to be shattered by love for her. And so we surrendered 
to the delicate charms of the royal palace so completely that 
there were moments when time hung suspended as a lark will 
hang suspended in mid-air, with only the faintest flapping of 
wings; and I began to believe that this long night of quietness 
and calm enjoyment would last for ever. 

It was one of those evenings, the dark sky lit with occasional 
volleys of lightning, when the soul discourses by way of small 
conversations. We did not ask one another to speak of the 
depths of things; but speaking naturally and improvidently re¬ 
vealed ourselves to one another, saying nothing of importance, 
but indicating the nature of the stuff wherewith we were made. 
And so I learned that Shah Jehan, having faith in the stars, 
felt constrained to innumerable acts of mercy and goodness; 
there was no hate in him any longer, and the thought of the 
peace of Hindustan weighed on him urgently. “Only peace,” 
he said, “and surely peace is enough. Yes, peace—not for my 
sake, but for theirs.” And then, a little later: “I have learned 
this from Mahal. To love truly, to be in love not with a single 
person but with all the people who come within the orbit of 
my power: surely this is enough, and surely nothing could be 
so delightful.” He paused, his heavy eyelids opened wide and 
his mouth took on an extraordinarily regal appearance, and he 
said: “It is necessary to love with force, with power, with 
majesty, with the glory and the splendour of our whole lives, 
to love unrestrainedly like the sun which is the emblem of the 
descendants of Timur i Leng ” He rose and gazed around him at 
the dancing princesses, the veiled chess-women and the musi¬ 
cians and nobles in the palace, and then once again he resumed 
his seat on the throne and spoke of trivialities. And then a 
Hindee woman sang a song in honour of Princess Jehanara 
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composed by the Emperor himself, and shortly afterwards a 
reader came to read to us from behind a screen, sweetmeats 
were brought to us and, to the soft music of the gallery, with 
hashish in our mouths, we fell into a kind of waking sleep, see¬ 
ing the dancers and musicians as though inhabiting another 
world; and so we would have remained for one or two hours 
if we had not heard the shrill cries of women from the neigh¬ 
bouring palace. 

It was Prince Mahmood who heard them first; he beckoned 
to me and asked for silence. We heard the rain drumming on 
the roof, but the wind was bearing away from us, and we could 
not hear the cries with any certainty, they were too shrill; some 
of the princesses were still laughing sleepily. 

“It may be that his women are killing themselves,” Prince 
Mahmood said, “but they would only do this if Lathy Khan is 
killing himself, and yet he is not a man who would so behave. 
He has courage—excellent courage, and truly I think he is one 
of the most noble men I have met at Court. Come, let us go 
and see him, and then we will be able to put an end to our fears.” 

I confess I was excited at the prospect of bearding the lion 
in his den. We had only our swords to defend us, and we would 
be no match for the three or four hundred retainers who lived 
with Lathy Khan in the palace. As we walked the windswept, 
rainy street to the entrance of the walled palace, I called to 
mind the handsome figure of the man and the beauty of his 
son, and wondered whether the next hours would see us talking 
to the last enemy of Shah Jehan. 

“I have told Abdullah Khan where we are goingPrince 
Mahmood said, “for it is possible that we shall not return—it 
is possible, but unlikely.” 

But there was no excitement as we walked in the streets with 
our gowns furled behind us, no sounds of weeping, no lights 
shining upwards above the walls indicating that the palace was 
lit, only the sombre guards, the crenellated walls shining bleakly 
in the rain and the moon, and the whispers that you hear every¬ 
where at night in the Red Fortress. And when we reached the 
gates a sleepy guard belonging to Lathy Khan’s troops peered 
at us and said the Prince was sleeping, and, looking through the 
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crack of the doorway we saw the palace as dark as a tomb. 
Then the palace guard said gruffly: “Tell them over there that 
they are making too much noise with their music—how can my 
prince take his sleep ?” Then the gateway closed as silently as 
it was opened, and once more we were striding through pools 
of moonlit rain. 

When we returned, having changed our gowns, for mud had 
splashed on them, Shah Jehan asked where we had been. 

“To see Lathy Khan,” Mahmood answered. 

“Excellent, and what did he say 

“We have been away only ten minutes. There is no sign of 
him. The palace is asleep, and the guard was rude to be 
awakened ” 

Once again Shah Jehan began to tap his knees with his fan; 
he smiled and said: “I have told you there was no evil in the 
man. He has forgiven us as we have forgiven him. There will 
be peace, as I said—the beginning of a long reign of peace. 
And now, my dear, I will arrange for you to sleep here—it will 
save you the trouble of riding to your palace. And I promise 
you, in the morning, when Prince Lathy Khan presents himself 
to us, we will show ourself to him as a friend.” 

Meriam was sleepy, and I carried her in my arms to the room 
chosen for us. She smiled in sleep, uttering endearments, and 
sometimes her eyes would open wide to gaze on me. I swear she 
slept from the moment I took her in my arms to the moment 
I laid her on the bed. I undressed her, slipped into bed, and 
ordered the servants behind the screens to dowse the lights. 

The rain drummed continually on the roof-tiles. I could not 
sleep. Through the slits of the shuttered window I watched 
the moonlight, and I must have gone off in a doze, for I awak¬ 
ened to the sounds of drums and trumpets and horses career¬ 
ing, with clattering hooves, down the narrow lane between the 
palaces. The palace of Prince Lathy Khan was just opposite. 
The sound of hooves died off in the distance, and there re¬ 
mained only the echoing of the trumpets. 

I looked at Meriam. She was sleeping with her hands folded 
over her breast. I slipped quietly out of bed, threw a cape over 
my shoulders—and I was not surprised to see, in the light of 
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the dim oil-lamps, Mahmood issuing naked from his room and 
brandishing a sword. 

“What the devil is in the air?” he said, advancing towards 
me. “Have Lathy Khan’s horses taken him away? Hurry, 
Stephen-” 

We charged down the corridors like lunatics, bursting into 
the great hall of the zenana where we had spent the evening. 
Only a few armed women guards were present. 

“Where is the Emperor ?” Mahmood shouted, brandishing his 
sword. “There are murderers—conspirators—somewhere .” It 
was a wild guess, but nearer the truth than he knew. The armed 
harem girls giggled, and to stop their giggles he went up to one 
of the most handsome and silenced her with a fixed stare of 
desire. It was ten minutes later when the Emperor appeared, 
walking briskly into the room, his beard perfectly combed, his 
eyes shining like those of a man who has been awake for hours 
—on the day of judgment Shah Jchan will appear perfectly 
composed. He showed no annoyance at Mahmood’s nakedness. 

“I have many trials,” he said, with a smile of deference. 
“What is it now, Mahmood.” 

“I heard horses-” 

The Emperor was about to explode when a messenger came 
rushing in to say that Prince Lathy Khan had escaped with 
his retinue. 

“So it is true ?” the Emperor said quietly. “My guards are 
fools, the dregs of the kingdom ” 

It was an hour before the full details of the escapade were 
known. While we were amusing ourselves. Lathy Khan had 
quietly set about taking revenge for the indignities suffered by 
his son. His women were all round him. Because they could 
not accompany him, they said they desired to die; and he bade 
them to live. But shortly afterwards his wives, his concubines, 
and his daughters retired to an inner room and, believing it 
was better to die by their own hands than by the hands of 
Mogul soldiers, they began to stab at each other in the dark 
with daggers. Lathy Khan heard their dying groans, and rushed 
in. There was only one faint taper burning, and in his haste 
he overturned and extinguished it, and when he called to his 
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women there was no answer. He searched round the room and 
then began to move on his hands and knees, and his hands 
touched blood. At first he could not understand what had 
happened, and then Prince Azmuth brought a light and the full 
horror of the scene was revealed. For a long while he said 
nothing, then, groaning and choking, he ordered the women to 
be buried in the garden of the palace, and himself led the grave- 
diggers into the garden, where it was still raining. He could 
not burn the bodies according to the ritual of his religion, 
for this would have attracted the attention of Shah Jehan’s 
guards, but he could not leave them as they were. When the 
women, who were alive only a few minutes before, were all 
covered with earth, he threw himself on the grave and uttered 
an oath against Shah Jelian. He was like a madman. The 
women had forced him to regard his honour, and now he could 
no longer avoid a war—he must escape and gather his forces 
together. In a hoarse, whispering voice, his hands still blood¬ 
stained, his face still black with earth, he ordered his guards 
to assemble together and rush the palace gates. The guards 
obeyed in silence and, as they rode out, Shah Jehan’s guards 
were too astonished to resist and simply opened the gates, 
thinking the Hindee prince must have the permission of the 
Emperor to ride out. All this we learned from one of Lathy 
Khan’s guards who had fallen off his horse and was too wounded 
by the fall to continue the ride. 

When Shah Jehan heard this, he showed no signs of rage, nor 
the least sign of the thoughts which must have been embitter¬ 
ing him; on the contrary, he spoke sadly of his own responsi¬ 
bility in the affair and ordered that the dead women should 
be dug up and ceremonially burned according to their religion. 

“It is my fault, and the fault of my mad Chamberlain,” he 
said sadly and quietly, the weight of failure hanging heavy 
around him. “And now we must give chase.” 

He ordered Abul Hussein and Prince Mahmood to give chase 
immediately; and then turning to Chamberlain Perist Khan, 
who had entered sombrely, as though hoping to pass unob¬ 
served, the Emperor said in icy tones: “Thou hast committed 
the gravest crime. The boy was handsome and proud, and for 
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the sake of showing thy pride thou didst throw him down before 
my throne, and in so doing put me in danger. And now thou 
art in great danger of thy life—go and take part in the chase— 
murderer and thief and braggart that thou art!” 

Then, very quietly, the Emperor returned to his own 
chambers. 



23 

OF THE BATTLES WE FOUGHT AGAINST 
PRINCE LATHT KHAN 

D awn was a shock of gold as we rode 

from the Red Fort, and then the sky turned liquid 
green and all the leaves were silver with dew; the 
rains of the night had laid the dust, but every cluster 
of leaves shone in the sun. This pleased us, for nothing so 
chokes a rider as too much dust on the earth. But there was 
little else to please us: we did not relish the chase after Prince 
Lathy Khan, and we had no love for the Chamberlain who rode 
among us. 

“Poor Perist Khan has seen a ghost Mahmood laughed. 
“Do they ever recover—those who have seen ghosts?” 

But it was no laughing matter: we felt even then that the 
Chamberlain would meet his just fate, not perhaps in battle 
—that was too good an end—but in some damp and horrible 
corner of the earth’s deserts, where there is no escape from the 
embattled armies of a man’s conscience; and because I was 
sorry for the man’s madness, I shouted out to him that there 
was a bright sun to guide us. He answered: “I threw him down 
because he was a dog,” and then he spat, and some of the spittle 
clung to the Emperor’s flag, and Prince Mahmood was in half 
a mind to strike him for the sin committed by his mouth. 

There were the roads we knew: the laughing girls and white- 
turbaned peasant-boys, and the fat pigs squealing to market. 
We would pause occasionally to ask in what direction Lathy 
Khan had gone. They always pointed down the road to Maiava; 
and yet we hardly needed to ask, for the hoofprints of his horses 
were easily visible in the mud of the road. 

“With God’s luck, there will be battle this morning,” Prince 
Mahmood shouted, “and we shall feast and dine in the palace; 
and do you know, that slave-girl I embraced in the palace, an 
excellent girl, it will be a pleasure to teach her the habits of 
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Persia, and this very evening I shall turn her over.” He smiled 
happily to himself, burst into song, shouted to one of the Raj¬ 
put guards, waved his sword in the air and charged ahead of 
me, burning with a strange fire of resourcefulness and childish 
delight in his own young, eager body, and when I came upon 
him again he was still smiling the same idiotic smile. 

“Have a care,” he said, “that the battle will be over before 
you come to it.” 

“Those are words of pride,” I answered in my best puritanical 
manner. “Have a care not to fall before you leap.” 

He grimaced and shouted Persian love-poems on the air and 
spoke of the delights of a long campaign. 

“At least you are away from the Court. Oh, I have nothing 
against the Court, but on my heart the necessity of being etern¬ 
ally polite irks me. The ceremonies—I have attended one dur¬ 
bar too many, and if I attend another, with all my love for 
Kurram, I shall scream at the top of my voice: not because 
there is anything in the ceremony itself which deserves the 
effort of a scream, but because I find intolerable the faces of 
the nobles—the boredom, the stupid bowing, the incredible 
pretence of dignity on their faces. Kurram has dignity. He 
is the only one; but it took me a month to make him see reason, 
a whole month, my dear fellow, of the most abstruse argu¬ 
ments to demonstrate to him that prostration was not only a 
sin according to the Koran but also against himself: for what 
pleasure is there in looking at a man who shows you only the 
back of his head and his buttocks. It is not the same with 
women. One can have the most exquisite sensations by regard¬ 
ing the backs of women, and, indeed, in Persia we have far 
more regard for the backs of women than for their fronts. But 
what folly it is! All these prostrations—can one not look a man 
in the face ? And then, if he had only taken my advice, there 
would have been no order of prostration for Lathy Khan, there 
would have been no incident, his wives and daughters and con¬ 
cubines would still be alive, and Lathy Khan himself would be 
drinking rose-petal tea with the Emperor. The absurdity of it!” 

He laughed hugely, more delighted with himself, with the 
blue silken air which enwrapped us all and with the sturdy 
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horse between his knees, than I have ever seen him. We had 
been riding for two hours, and for a short while Prince Mahmood 
grew silent and I saw him looking down at the road. Suddenly, 
he pulled up his horse sharply, threw out his hands and ordered 
our column to halt; and then he shouted in his hoarse, military 
voice—a voice entirely different from the voice he employed at 
Court—his brown cheeks blazing with health, and his mouth 
opening into great ovals: “Fools, are you blind? Look here— 
look there—he cannot have passed more than fifteen minutes 
ago. Take care, my children. 1 ” 

I looked on the muddy road, seeing nothing but hoof-marks, 
very clear and distinct. 

“You can tell how long it is by the foam from their horses’ 
mouths: the bubbles of foam are still bursting.” 

It was true: yellow smears on the grass beside the road and 
others in the road itself, still fresh, sickly in the sun. 

We were less than forty miles from Agra, but the road was 
bending towards a river: not very wide, but fast-flowing and 
very green in the morning light. We saw the river through the 
trees. Prince Mahmood sent out scouts, and we waited im¬ 
patiently beside the road, and since we were in the leading 
column, all the others bunched behind us. The scouts came 
back ten minutes later with the news that Lathy Khan had 
been checked by the river, which was in full flood—we knew 
it was in full flood by the roaring of the water—and was so high 
on account of the rains that he had been unable to swim across, 
and all the boats had been carried down by the stream. He 
must have seen our forces, for at that moment, behind a copse 
of banana-trees, he was making his way towards the hills on 
our left. There was nothing there by which he could hope to 
defend his small army except a pass which opened into a narrow 
plain. He was racing towards the pass, and the river, which 
took a full bend at this point, would serve to cover his 
retreat. 

The sun was in our eyes as we cantered through the banana- 
grove towards the pass, but we were over two thousand strong 
in archers alone and could afford to advance with confidence. 
Perist Khan pressed forward, the fire of his anger contorting 
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his face, deathly pale, his lips waving as a crease in a wind¬ 
blown flag will wave, and I felt the strength ebbing out of him 
already; and, all the time, the snapping branches and leaves of 
the bananas announced our presence to the enemy, while they, 
in the blue shadow of the hills, waited quietly and defiantly for 
our arrival. 

There was no sign of any movement among them and, from 
a distance of about a mile, they looked pitiably small in com¬ 
parison with our armour, a little clump of riders among the 
trees. We debated what should be done. Prince Mahmood, 
who at first had thought of charging them with our whole mass, 
now spoke of an assault only by our best cavalry “to stamp 
them into the hills before they can take refuge in the field, and 
in case of treachery.” The veteran warrior Abul Hussein, who 
had accompanied Shah Jehan in all his earlier campaigns, in¬ 
sisted upon crushing them quickly, “the quicker the better, for 
the sake of our Emperor, who desires speed in war at all times.” 
There was a clash of wills: Prince Mahmood, younger in experi¬ 
ence though higher in rank, gave way to the veteran; but not 
before he had addressed his Rajputs: “Take care, my children, 
they have the courage of despair, which is greater than any 
armour ” Then, with a great clanging roar of armour, we raced 
towards them. 

They were on higher ground, but from where we were the 
ascent seemed slow and graceful; we trusted to our numbers 
too much and took little cognisance of their superior position. 
They waited till we were in range, then a host of arrows and 
some shot from matchlocks burst among us, our horses wheeled 
in the confusion, and we hurled ourselves back to the lane be¬ 
side the banana-grove whence we had come. Shame drove us 
to re-form our ranks. The best, the most skilful of our riders, 
armed with lances on the left and with matchlocks and bows 
on the right, pressed forward towards the pass. The effect was 
violent and terrible: their horses pranced madly and rolled 
down the slope of the hill, our own cavalry passed through 
them, cutting them down unmercifully, and they dashed to¬ 
wards the small group on the slope which clearly consisted of 
Lathy Khan, his sons and his own most resourceful guards; 
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but the fury of these foot-guards, their desperate skill and their 
cunning, threw the cavalry reeling again; and then, for the 
third time, our battle-lines re-formed. 

I could see Mahmood glistening with sweat and anger, curs¬ 
ing his men, whipping his own horse into an incontrollable fury 
of combat, shouting at the top of his voice that he had never 
seen Rajputs behaving with such ignorance of war, and then, 
as he began to bring his horse under control, a strange thing 
happened. At first I could not believe my eyes. We were still 
grouping our lines, the wings ragged still, the enemy no more 
than a sullen and composed group of a hundred riders beneath 
the trees where the dead horses lay—and from this distance, the 
heat-haze rising, these horses of Lathy Khan looked like wash¬ 
ing hung on bushes—and suddenly, his red face catching the 
sun, Chamberlain Perist Khan rode out alone across the field. 
We called to him, but he paid no attention to us. As he rode 
out, we saw a solitary rider coming towards him from the oppo¬ 
site camp, and we could hardly prevent ourselves from cheering, 
for by the way he rode, his very grace and beauty, we recognised 
Prince Azmuth Khan, the boy the Chamberlain had flung 
heavily to the ground less than fifteen hours before. 

There are moments in war, as in love-making, when a strange 
silence possesses the combatants. Such a moment was this. 
We were poised for the charge, but some instinct of honour held 
us back. We held our breaths and waited for the riders to 
approach one another, and we were deathly silent. Not a 
feather trembled on our turbans and, all the time, the sun 
shimmered and burned and glared on our armour with the 
brightness that comes only after rain. The boy-prince stretched 
his bow and, as though we were held in a basilisk stare, we 
followed the flight of the arrow towards our lines. The Cham¬ 
berlain, Perist Khan, drew his bow too late. His arrow went 
wild. Slowly, so slowly that he seemed made of feathers, the 
Chamberlain fell to the earth, his head lying in his horse’s 
shadow and his legs in bright sunlight. The boy prince made 
no attempt to escape. We heard the voice of Lathy Khan order¬ 
ing him to return, but he stayed his ground; and I think he ex¬ 
pected his death and, as I remember him, he seems to be smiling. 
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We charged. It was like a battering-ram—the full strength 
of our forces outnumbering them; but though they were only 
a hundred under the trees, they withered us with shot and 
arrows in their despair. As we swept forward, we were like a 
wave which drowned both boy and Chamberlain. We attempted 
to cut off Lathy Khan, his son, and the Hindee noblemen sur¬ 
rounding them, but they made their way along the slopes of 
the hill and threw themselves into the river. We were too 
startled by our losses to follow them; and when we came to 
count our dead we found that four hundred men and three 
officers of high rank were slain, and six nobles and a great 
number of commanders were wounded. Prince Mahmood had 
a lance-cut across his cheekbone that gave his face the colour 
of fresh wine. There was some poison on the lance-blade. He 
complained that the wound hurt more than any wound he had 
ever received. Then, shading his eyes, seeing in the distance 
Lathy Khan and his companions bobbing in the stream near 
the further bank, then clambering through a field of glowing 
corn, he said quietly: ‘There was bravery there, and we 
must honour him,” and went quietly in search of the boy 
Azmuth Khan. 

The boy lay there among the tumbled horses, as clean in 
death as he had been in life, no wound showing or any sign 
of death, lips half-opened and the dew still shining on his cheeks 
and forehead. He seemed not even to be sleeping, but to be 
half-awake, having fallen from his horse and now about to rise, 
dressed in a sombre yellow cloak with a gold chain hanging 
round his neck and a small smooth-fitting turban; and not far 
from him, his body bent and broken by the hooves of our own 
horses, lay Perist Khan, the face made hideous by the curving 
imprint of an iron hoof. 

We had no time to bury our dead, or even those of the enemy: 
it was necessary, however much we honoured him, to pursue 
Lathy Khan to the bitter end. But while our own cavalry were 
charging down to the river, I sat on horseback by Mahmood’s 
side while he kneeled on the ground, cleaned the new blood 
from his long, curled sw r ord and tenderly held the sword up to 
the sun, as he had seen the Rajputs do in the moments before 
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battle. He was bathed in sweat and his mouth made a crooked 
line, and he was whispering something to himself, something 
about the sun making everything holy, and then something in 
his face went running wild with horror, and he carefully 
removed the boy’s turban; then, holding the head gently by 
the oiled top-knot, heaving his shoulders, he hacked it off at 
the neck. And then, when he lifted up the head, the terrible 
eyeballs, of a golden-brown colour, flashed and shone in the sun 
like living things. “Have mercy, have mercy,” Prince Mahmood 
cried, and ordered someone else to thrust the bloody head in his 
saddlebags; then he jumped on his horse and we went career¬ 
ing down towards the swiftly-flowing river. For a while, a 
small group of Lathy Khan’s guards stood irresolute on the 
opposite bank as though they were waiting for the boy prince 
to come to them. Then they fled through the cornfields, and 
all we saw on the bank was the tasselled corn waving in the 
morning wind. 


# * 

We rode all day and half the night in pursuit of Lathy Khan. 
At dawn, we heard the women grinding corn and the songs of 
the maidens at the wells and the boys gathering fruit from the 
tree; and for us it was a landscape well known. There were the 
hot roads and the hot people, the red dust of the Deccan, the 
villages smoking in the sun. All Hindustan is but a heap of 
adorable villages, with pools and orchards and maidens swing¬ 
ing on the swings—I cannot remember a day when we did not 
come upon some beautiful maiden swinging from a banyan. 
The fields might be sun-stricken, clothed in a wheeling dust, but 
all the villagers would come out of their huts to see us as we 
passed; and nearly always they cheered us on. 

Prince Mahmood was in a rage, and I think the rage came 
most from the fact that he had to bring the head of Azmuth 
Khan to Shah Jehan; for this was the custom in our army, and, 
indeed, there is no other way in which a victory can be proven. 
We had killed seventy of their three hundred, but they had 
husbanded their forces, and one in ten of our small army lay 
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dead by the river. Prince Malimood himself was wounded so 
sorely by the lance-cut that he complained continually of head¬ 
ache, blood-poisoning and fever. Even then his admiration for 
Lathy Khan, and more especially for Prince Azmuth, remained: 
“We must kill them, but Allah will take them to the fields of 
paradise.” 

So we rode through the northern Deccan till we heard that 
Lathy Khan had fled beyond the boundaries of Malava to 
Bundela, and there w r e pursued him. There were short, sharp 
engagements at night. They cut our roads, threw rocks on us 
from the heights, but w'e never came to grips with them. They 
were going south, across Jterar and Odipur and into the Nizam’s 
kingdom; and then we knew r we were lost, for in this kingdom 
everyone hates the Moguls. We went onward, suffering from 
sickness and despair, not daring to return, w r eary of long 
marches and inhospitable slopes, and no women came to greet 
us at the villages. 

One evening our straggling column, faint with weariness 
under a sodden sky, after skirting Aurungabad, came in sight 
of the huge fort of Dalautabad, which stood out like an immense 
dark tooth against the sky, shining steely blue. Signal-fires 
burned on the peaks, and it may have been thunder, but we all 
thought we heard a voice saying: “We shall never surrender” 
That was what frightened us. The hopeless quest seemed more 
hopeless now; and under the lowering clouds, while a storm 
sprang up, we wondered whether we w'ould ever be able to 
capture Lathy Khan before the whole of the south was armed 
against us. 

Our army w r as now r too w'eak to fight. On his own responsi¬ 
bility, Prince Mahmood ordered us to return to Agra. 
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CONCERNING OUR WAR AGAINST THE DECCAN PRINCES 

F rom somewhere, there came the green 

parrots on the trees and a small, bubbling, green well, 
and in the green well a face appeared, very stern, with 
pursed lips and drooping eyelids and a black beard so 
brightly oiled it shone silver, and the face said: “Have a care, 
my son, dost thou not recognise me ? I am with thee always 
to the ending of the sun.” 

I knew it was fever again. I had been coming up the road 
to Agra, and then the sun struck me; and now there was only 
the green, bubbling well, a green parrot and, on a table near 
the bed, a honey-coloured melon thick with flies, and Shah 
Jehan was saying: “Come, thou art well now. Open thy eyes. 
See, I am here, and Mahal is here—it is worth while to be well 
when we attend thee ” 

It was then, while she was standing in the frosty radiance 
of the sun, that my eyes fell on Queen Mahal. Her smile was 
pure light and joy and sweetness. She held me in her attendant 
gaze by virtue of the force within her kindness, and so I rose 
swimming to the heights far above the green well of sickness 
and despair, and then I saw her, loved her, threw out my arms 
towards her and knew for ever that life was vain without her 
presence, not because she was Queen and Empress, but because 
she lived in a cool flame, the heart of Hindustan, and there was 
about her all the beauty of the land, the clouds, the sun and 
all flying and leaping things; and then I must have slept, for 
when I awoke I was in my own garden in the evening, and 
Meriam was swinging on a wooden swing beneath a great 
lime-tree. 

“Have they gone V 9 I asked. “Or was it a dream ? I was 
somewhere else—in a great palace, with Mahal and the King, 
and the water-melons were nearly black with flies.” 

She laughed her clear-voiced laugh, and slipped off the swing 
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to come towards me, dressed in a Persian overgown embroid¬ 
ered with blue figs, and bright-purple pantaloons, and there 
was almost no jewellery on her. The sky was the blue of endless 
sapphires, and all the birds were at their even-song. 

“Sweetheart, come to me. Put your hand here and come to 
me,” she said, and then all the sounds grew louder, and the sky 
became an insanely burning blue and I knew I was well again, 
holding her in my arms. The swinging ropes from the flowering 
lime-tree kept flying backwards and forwards in the wind, 
never more beautiful than when they resembled ladders to a 
flowering heaven seen in front of the rose-red sandstone of our 
palaces. 

“Come,” I said, “let us put illness aside, for nothing remains 
with me but thee.” 

So we spent the evening there, gazing now at the lime-tree 
and now at the purple sky, while the candle-gleams shone from 
the palace windows and I heard the night-watchmen on their 
journeys, beating their sticks on the stones; and afterwards 
there came music and the sound of dancing. We were still in 
the garden when the night enfolded us. And once, Achmed 
came out and I heard him padding softly in the darkness; then 
he too went away, and there was only Meriam, me, and the 
lime-tree in the moon’s brightness, and cool waters moving in 
marble wells. And then, but this must have been much later, 
I heard the sound of hammers from the foundry. All was peace¬ 
ful except the thudding of the distant hammers; and I would 
look at the starlight shining on the gold eaves of the palaces, 
wondering why the sound of hammers was so repetitious. 

“What is it ? Why do they have to disturb this silence?” I 
asked, and then Meriam said softly: “Go to sleep, my love. 
Do not think about the wars.” 

# # # 

I should have known there were preparations for war, but 
it was not till weeks later, when I had fully recovered from the 
sunstroke, that I realised what was happening. The whole of 
the south was breaking out. The Rajah of Bejapur, the King of 



Hyderabad and Tellingana and the Nizam Prince of Golconda 
were all flying the banners of Lathy Khan. 

It was necessary to act quickly, and this Shah Jehan did. 
Within three weeks of learning about the outbreak, he had 
assembled a huge army; and th s army was so large that it 
could not be concealed in any way. The whole Court went with 
the army. First went the painted elephants with embossed gold 
plates on their heads and cockle-bells at their feet, and then 
came the archers, the drummers, the trumpeters and the ensigns 
bearing the standards of the Emperor. Then came the ladies 
of the Court in their gilded howdahs, and nothing was so beauti¬ 
ful as these princesses riding on elephants caparisoned with silk, 
so that they seemed to be floating on silken clouds. It was like 
a parade of gentlefolk on their way to pleasure rather than an 
army on the march with all its baggage-trains. 

After the women, and flanking them, came the great mass 
of the Rajput guards, with their bronze breastplates and nod¬ 
ding peacock-feather plumes; and after them came the foot- 
soldiers, and at the end came the jugglers, the acrobats, the 
merchants, and the camp-followers; and every evening the 
painted screens and tents were put up and every morning they 
were taken down. 

I shall not tell of our journeying. All Hindustan is a journey¬ 
ing; all is dust, the red-ochre plains, the steaming wells, the 
goat-boys with their flutes, the women bronze and dancing in 
the sun. These things I have told before, and may tell again; 
but the splendour of our cavalcade was like the great burning 
wheel of things, so great was the noise we made and so proud 
was the majesty of that army as it wound its way to the south. 

It was two weeks later when we reached Burhanpur. It was 
all marshland, with a blue river flowing beneath the city walls: 
it was a small and mean city at this time, commanded by an 
Amir, but the lieutenants of Shah Jehan had shown him that 
it was the best of bases for attacking the Deccan, and so we set 
up our camp there, outside the city walls; and we hated the 
heat and fever of the place from the beginning, and on the first 
night there was a sunset like a great smear of blood, and for 
the strangeness of it all, Meriam wept in my arms. 
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Gradually, we came to like the place better. Embassies came 
and went. Our armies were sent out, and we watched them go 
with a heavy heart. For my part, I made a silent prayer that, 
whatever else they did, they should not fail to capture the dark 
fortress of Dalautabad, a fortress I would see in my dreams like 
a black and headless man with a score of bastions ringed around 
it, while flares shone from the topmost bastion of all: a fortress 
huge against the clouds, and a thing of evil and power. 

I decided not to live in the camp. There were too many 
cabals, and I was weary of the interminable parades. It was 
my duty to look after the guns, and this I could do as well by 
riding into the camp every morning and riding back to my 
lemon-grove in the evening; for I had bought a small lemon- 
grove near the river, and lived there, in a summer-house with 
Meriam, and every morning at the crack of dawn I would arise 
and wander round my lemon-grove, seeing the lemon-leaves 
rocking slowly from side to side though there was no breath 
of wind. 

There were great armies on the march in those days, but I 
preferred the peacefulness of my life in the summer-house. I 
would see the dust and hear the jingle of armour in the dis¬ 
tance; and I was content to be as far as possible from all these 
armies. Or else I would sit sketching the crumbling rose-red 
walls of Burhanpur, or go sailing on the river. And when the 
heat of summer came, I bathed in our fountains. Sometimes, 
too, it was necessary to go exploring; and then, with donkeys 
and panniers, and a small company of Rajputs for protection, 
I would take some of my workmen to the hills in search of iron 
ore. We melted the ore later in our own camp-foundries. And 
I liked these journeys more because there were evil vapours in 
Burhanpur, and the air was cleaner on the mountains. 

I was beginning to be restless. I no longer had any taste for 
all the artifices of the Court: a summer-house and a lemon- 
grove was richness indeed compared to all the luxuries of the 
Court. There was a time when I liked to have veiled Abys¬ 
sinian maidens to wave their fans over me; a time when I liked 
to play parchest for huge wagers; a time when I enjoyed the 
conversations of princes. It was all over. I was searching for 
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something—I did not know what. It was not the happiness of 
the body, for that had been given to me by Meriam; or of the 
soul, for that is given to all men by the promise of the Saviour; 
or of the mind, for I was busily occupied all day. I would ask 
myself what it was I was seeking, and sometimes when Prince 
Mahmood came to see me, I would ask him what he demanded 
of life, what secret ambitions remained to him, what purpose 
he saw in the great configuration of the skies. Then, with a 
small oil-lamp between us, his horses champing beside the gate¬ 
way, with some half-naked slave-girl reclining at his feet under 
the lemon-trees, he would sigh and ask why the devil we should 
plague each other with such questions. 

“And do you know, the most terrible, the most abysmal thing 
of all ” he said one evening, “is not the uncertainty of life—that 
is of minor moment, because it is precisely the uncertainties 
which give us delight, though it is also the uncertainties that 
give us grief—but the real terror at the heart of terror is not 
to be conscious of one’s full force, not to know what it is that 
one can do most humbly, most beneficially and most consci¬ 
ously for the people we love. We do not live to the uttermost, 
and we do not love to the uttermost, and yet everything at 
the Court, even the artificial nature of the Court, allows us to 
exert our full strength if only we knew in which direction to 
employ it. The life of ease is the dedicated life—a monk must 
live at ease, a mullah must have his water-wheel, a sunyasi 
must have his cave, a painter—I am speaking of the Court 
painters, for God knows whether there are any others—must 
have his private chamber for the great meditation which is 
painting. And so it is with us. The comforts of our bodies are 
all presented to us freely; the incomes from villages support us 
in these heights of glory; but what can we do ? What should 
we do? This is the question that torments me. Should I now 
put myself at the head of my army and go in pursuit of Lathy 
Khan? I believe that if Lathy Khan was found and brought 
here, there would be peace in Hindustan, for the Emperor has 
told me privately that if by chance the Khan is taken prisoner, 
he will perform the act of pardon; Lathy Khan will be pursued 
in all his wanderings, but should he come here freely or be 



captured alive, he will be confirmed in all his honours. Of 
course, there is no particular reason why he should come to 
Burhanpur, where the air is as insalubrious as air can possibly 
be—I have never known such a place for fevers; and then, too, 
if I decide to put myself at the head of my army, is there any 
ulterior motive ? Do I go to escape the fevers of Burhanpur, 
where, God knows, men die every day with the most choking, 
the most fearful pains and blood-spittings. What I desire, my 
dear Stephen, is clean motives—the certainty that there are 
no ulterior motives, a consciousness of the results of my actions, 
even to the least, and because I cannot find this cleanness and 
because, too, I am entirely incapable of foreseeing the results 
of any single one of my actions, I remain at the Court and 
attend the Emperor, and everything delights me, and truly I 
am the happiest of men because I am a Prince of Persia and 
Hindustan, and for the same reason you are the happiest of 
men, though you are not yet a Prince of Persia, which is, I 
suppose, the highest honour to which any man can attain: for 
by virtue of that title one becomes the inheritor of the whole 
earth, all its joys and fruits, all its women and toys, all its 
divine excellence, all its splendour. For truly there is nothing 
imaginable so splendid as being in command of five thousand 
horse and seeing the Emperor whenever it pleases me. 

“But at the same time I am the most miserable of men, the 
most humble, the most unconcerned therefore with all the 
treacheries and cruelties of the Court. Because nothing amazes 
me, I can no longer take extreme delight in anything, and it 
is all one to me whether I sleep with women or boys or go hunt¬ 
ing with a falcon on my wrist or attempt the impossible task 
of moulding an Emperor’s mind to my will, though I may truth¬ 
fully say I have done more to make him a clement emperor 
than any of his advisers. I shall die impenitent. I shall say 
on the Day of Judgment: “It would have been better, O God, 
if thou hadst built a world that had surprised me by its beauty.” 
Have you been to Kashmir? No? Then you must go, and 
sometimes, perhaps, you will be surprised by the beauty of 
those lakes and mountains; but I assure you, after a day you 
will weary even of that glory. It is astonishing that a man of 
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fine sensitivities wearies so easily. It is even criminal that it 
is so. It is better, perhaps, not to have these sensitivities, so 
that one can be occasionally surprised by beauty—brutally sur¬ 
prised. One should be able to feel the thunderclap at the 
moment when you see a beautiful thing; but it is long since I 
have enjoyed the thunderclap, and I think it is true that the 
last thing of beauty—I am speaking of real beauty—was an 
obscene gesture by a naked girl who held a lotus-bud in a place 
where no lotus-buds grow. How shall I explain it ? It was 
beautiful because it was wilful, it was at that moment com¬ 
pletely unexpected, and this lotus-bud, which I had examined 
tenderly only a few moments before, was fresh and of the live¬ 
liest rose-colour imaginable, and was about to open its petals, 
so that it possessed about it a kind of sleeping innocence; and 
yet what I say now is only the smallest portion of the matter 
—a lotus-bud may be breath-takingly beautiful, for if you ob¬ 
serve it carefully with the inner eye as well as the outer eye, it 
seems to possess a form more complete than any other form I 
have known. I did not intend to speak of forms, and the 
obscene gesture by this slave-girl did not partake of form, it 
partook of a purely sexual excitement, a desire to please and 
attract attention to her; yet, at the moment of looking at her, 
I was filled, not with a desire to go to her, but to behold her 
for everlasting, for in some strange way she had revealed a 
secret to me, a secret which is perhaps the secret of the whole 
universe. Did she mean that she could give birth to flowers; 
Perhaps not. Perhaps she meant only what she so obviously 
conveyed, which was that she would like some part of me to take 
the place of the flower, this small and holy lotus, and it meant 
nothing whatsoever—it was a gesture performed in a moment of 
inattention or by habit. And so it is that the more I think of it, 
the more complex, the more infinite dissembling seem all the 
appearances of earth, and I myself am dissembling; and in these 
broken mirrors, all things mirror all other things, and the pure 
mirror is discerned only by the mullahs beside the water-wheels ” 
As he said this, Prince Mahmood lifted a rose to his lips, 
shrugged helplessly and smiled, without seeing that Meriam 
was coming close to him, her face lifted up towards him. 
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“I’m so sorry, Mahmood, but you are so wrong-headed— 
everything is what it is, there are no mirrors, and the worst 
of all things is suffering, and this must be made to cease ” 

“And how would you make it cease?” Mahmood went on, 
speaking in very low tones, so that I scarcely heard him. 

“By loving,” Meriam said. “It is so simple. By love. Do not 
ask me what it is, but one must love with all one’s heart and 
soul, and then, too, one must see that there is no suffering, 
and there is nothing else.” 

Mahmood smiled, but he made no answer and some time 
later a servant came from the royal tent to say that Mahmood 
was expected at a council of the ministers. We accompanied 
him to the gates. He said mysteriously: “Did Krishna heal the 
suffering of the milkmaids, Meriam ? No, he only piped on his 
flute, and who know r s whether he piped a simple song like yours 
or one as complex as mine ? Forgive me. I do not believe, my 
dearest cousin, that all things are conquered by love, but I do 
believe that you conquer all things by your love.” Then we 
heard his horses galloping in the darkness till silence came at 
last, the silence of the night, broken only by the crepitation 
of the lemon-leaves. 

# # 

One morning I received a summons to the Court. I had long 
expected it, for many messages came from Shah Jehan concern¬ 
ing his guns, and I w r as busied throughout the spring and early 
summer with new foundries which we built inside the city walls 
of Burhanpur. I knew I could see him whenever I pleased, but 
some devil of pride constrained me now to see him only on his 
invitation, and perhaps it was that I was more concerned with 
the happiness of Meriam than any other cause. I forgot the 
battles. Lathy Khan was still in hiding, and for all I cared he 
could hide till Domesday. It was a year since we had come to 
Burhanpur. 

Now*, as the summer came on, the river rose, but became 
more darker, and all day a yellow vapour hung over it, hiding 
the city-walls, and the smells were more terrible than ever. I 
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rode slowly, for the heat penetrated through my clothes and 
even with the finest saddles you have sores on your legs when 
you ride through an Indian summer. “And what is it ? What 
does the Emperor want of me ?” I asked myself, as I rode beside 
the river, seeing the tents in the distance through hot and 
trembling vapours. “Is it some fault I have done, or is it some 
new and quite unnecessary honour? Or is it simply that he 
desires to see me and tell me the things that lie heavily on his 
mind, though surely he knows that, even when I am absent 
from him, I am most near to him, for the princesses are always 
coming to the lemon-garden to play with Meriam, and all the 
secrets of the Court are discussed while they pluck my lemons. 
And do they really think that these secrets are not told to me 
by Meriam ?” 

I do not know why, but I was plagued at the thought of 
meeting the Emperor. I remember some barges sailed down¬ 
river with lazy-flapping sails, and a waterhen was chirruping in 
the wet reeds along the mudbanks, and then the mist parted 
to reveal the immense tents, the guards racing outside them, 
smoke rising from fires, the gold flag of the Emperor at its 
height, and there came to me, as from a great distance, the 
excitement of living in camp. 

I remember the most extraordinary ideas went through my 
head. “It is perhaps that he is angry with me for not having 
invited him to the lemon-grove, or because I have sent him no 
presents recently. But how could I have invited him to my 
poor summer-house ? And I sent him an English whistle two 
weeks ago, and he wrote in his own hand that he had played 
on it for three hours and was delighted. Then why should he 
summon me?” As I rode up to the imperial tent, the fears 
gathered thick and strong. I need not have been afraid. 

He was all cordiality, pressed wine on me and asked for news 
about my health. “Come then,” he said, lifting a huge flagon 
of purple wine. “Lift your glass, and wish me health.” 

“I do so with all my soul,” I answered, still mystified. 

Then he fixed his eyes on me with that half-angry, mocking 
glance which I knew so well and he said: “Why do you remain 
in your lemon-grove, Taverner Khan ? Is it to keep away from 
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me ? They tell me the princesses are continually coming out 
to your summer-house to see Meriam, but no one $0 much as 
lifts a finger to see me. And so I order you—I am speaking 
as your Emperor—to attend to me every day, not once 
a month, but every day; and you must consider this as my 
pleasure” 

He smiled and held my hand, and I knew then, though I must 
have known it before, that he was suffering from loneliness; the 
news of his armies was such as to make any Emperor take to 
his cups, and besides this there were outbreaks on the northern 
frontier. All the miseries that can affect an Emperor were now 
coming to him, but he retained his grace and poise, and was 
completely delightful to me. We spent the morning together, 
speaking of guns and wine, arquebuses and women, matchlocks 
and Abyssinian maids, and once he said: “One thing sustains 
me. It is my belief that we shall soon have peace with Prince 
Lathy Khan. And when that happens, the whole revolt will 
end. We shall return to Agra.” 

Then Queen Mahal came into the tent, followed by her 
puppies; and she was followed by all the young princesses, and 
last of all came Meriam and Jehanara. Meriam must have 
received an order to appear at Court shortly after I had left 
the summer-house. 

I was drunk with wine and only occasionally heard what was 
happening around me. Mahal was talking to Meriam. 

“You must have children, my dear. It is the only comfort,” 
Mahal was saying. “I shall soon have my twelfth, and I assure 
you each child has been a joy to me.” 

Meriam coloured and hid her face in her hands. I thought 
she was pretending to be ashamed, but she was weeping. Mahal 
was saying: “You are still young—all these joys are before you.” 

“You know how weak I feel-” 

“Oh, there is no reason for it. There is nothing to fear. It is 
only a little worse than making a difficult kaka. What a child 
you are! You weep for such a simple thing. Please have a child 
soon, Meriam, and then your children and mine can play to¬ 
gether. I adore you, Meriam. I adore all the princesses; but I 
adore you most of all though you are not even my daughter, 
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and I tell you it is nothing at all, nothing at all, and you will 
make me so happy, my beloved-* 

Shah Jehan said in an unnaturally loud voice: “Taverner 
Khan is coming to stay with us, Mahal. He has promised to 
leave the lemon-grove for ever.” 

He was drunk and could hardly stand upright; and there 
were purple wine-stains on his white, brocaded gown. 

“Tell me, why have you been avoiding me?” the Emperor 
went on. “Is it because I have not given you any honours? 
What honours would you like ? Some pearls ? Black pearls 
from Arabia ? Or diamonds from Golconda ? They are all 
yours. You have only to ask, and it shall be given to you” 

It was three weeks later, while I was living at the Court, that 
he summoned me one afternoon. 

“You see,” he exclaimed the moment I entered the tent, 
“you look much better already. Of course, I had to make you 
leave the lemon-grove. You have to thank me for the change. 
If you had stayed any longer among your blessed lemons, you 
would surely have caught a fever. Prince Mahmood has caught 
a fever. And where do you think he got it? From your 
lemon-grove.” 

It was impossible to argue with the Emperor about the 
vapours of Burhanpur. Every one knew that the place was 
marshy, evil-smelling, the inhabitants of the town were all 
dying off like flies. Shah Jehan, with a scented nosegay at his 
lips, could say that Burhanpur smelt of roses, but to me it smelt 
of decayed vegetables. He was in good humour. 

“I’m in no hurry,” he said. “The wars are going on nicely. 
A few fields burned, a few soldiers killed, a few military exer¬ 
cises—it is excellent practice. And do you know what is even 
more delightful than the health and salubrity of Burhanpur?—it 
is that Lathy Khan will very shortly be riding through the gates 
of the camp in captivity. He cannot hold out much longer. I 
have sent nine thousand men to join Mahabat Khan’s forces. 
I have given orders that he should be captured alive, for I need 
him, and I shall give him, as I have already told you, a high 
rank, and there will be peace in the Deccan; and nothing pleases 
me so much as the fact that we shall soon be going to Agra ” 
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It was his custom not to ask the 9erving-maids to light the 
lamps until darkness had approached; there is an intimacy at 
dusk which is impossible at any other lime. And so we went 
on talking about his plans for the future while the light thick¬ 
ened and every carved ornament and every stick of furniture 
in the tent lay hidden in shadow; and all I saw was his pale, 
intense, gleaming face in the darkness. Our pleasures in those 
days were of a kind which made us inevitable partakers of 
philosophy; we would hold all objects up to the mysterious 
light of the mind; and it was our aim to remove the veils from 
things, and it seemed to us sometimes, and most often at even¬ 
ing, when we were a little drunk, and no longer in the presence 
of women, that we could understand the forces that move the 
world. Shah Jehan was saying that God’s majesty lay in the 
quiet of the dark—an odd phrase, which he repeated slowly, 
tasting it on his lips, and then lie began to sing some Persian 
poetry, and a little later we found ourselves talking about the 
guns, and I was about to go when a servant came in to say 
that Mahabat Khan was outside the gates. This surprised 
me. I thought Mahabat Khan was leading his armies in the 
Deccan. 

“Then let him come in, and bring a lamp,” Shah Jehan said, 
and a few moments later we saw the great beard of Mahabat 
Khan at the tent-mouth. The servant was holding the lamp 
up to the level of his face. He seemed to be scowling or in 
great pain, and he stood there for a long time watching us. I 
had forgotten that he suffered from bad eyesight, and perhaps 
he stood there only because he could not see us. 

“And what is it—why have you come to us so late ?” Shah 
Jehan said quietly. 

Mahabat Khan came slowly across the tent, and still the 
servant was holding the lamp up to his face. It was like a night¬ 
mare. We thought Mahabat Khan had gone mad, so lined was 
his face and so terrifying was that set expression. Shah Jehan 
turned quickly as though in search of a guard; but there were 
no guards within the tent. 

“Lathy Khan has been captured,” Mahabat Khan said. 

"Then I am pleased ” Shah Jehan said quickly. “Nothing 
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could please me more. He is a great warrior, and he will be an 
ornament of the Court” 

“It is not possible,” Mahabat Khan said slowly. “My soldiers 
killed him in their rage, and here, here-” 

He could not go on. The servant set the lamp on a table. 
We saw that Mahabat Khan was holding a small bag, such as 
is used by soldiers to carry bed-rolls, in his hands. We all knew 
what it contained. Mahabat Khan shivered, closed his eyes and 
stood there, still holding the bag; but his fingers were shaking 
and the bag fell on the carpets. The servant screamed. The 
head fell out of the bag, and we turned our heads away, and I 
heard Shah Jehan sighing; and then, because he dared not look 
at the head any longer, the servant blew out the lamp. This 
was worse, for we were alone in the dark with the head of a 
prince, and we dared not move for fear of treading on it. 

“Mercy of Allah,” Shah Jehan said in a whisper. “Get 
another lamp.” 
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CONCERNING QUEEN MAHAL 

F or three days, shah jehan grieved 

over the death of his adversary, and on the fourth day 
Queen Mahal gave birth to her twelfth child. 

On this fourth day there was thunder in the air, and 
purple lightning flickered on the hills. Late in the morning we 
heard for the first time, from one of the servants of Wazir Khan 
(the physician to the household), that the birth might be diffi¬ 
cult and even dangerous; we were asked to offer prayers for 
the safe accomplishment of God’s purpose. The Emperor did 
not appear to his soldiers either in the morning or in the after¬ 
noon: they said he was fasting and praying. 

Everything was quiet in the great tent; no trumpets blew; 
along the pathways grasses and saffron herbs were strewn so 
that no horses’ hooves should raise echoes. Everyone was now 
talking about Queen Mahal, speaking very quietly and rever¬ 
ently, remembering how she loved everyone without exception, 
and was continually asking Shah Jehan to show his mercy. 
The Rajputs prayed for her, sacrificing a boar to the sun; and 
all the mullahs, dervishes and sunyasis came and prayed for 
her, and the soldiers stood silently watching the royal tent from 
a distance. 

“She is so young,” Meriam said. “Even though she has borne 
twelve children, she is young.” She counted on her fingers. 
“Four children died, but the others—they were so splendid. It 
cannot happen.” 

“What cannot happen ?” 

She was wringing her hands. The blue thunderclouds hung 
poised over the camp. Kulian stood there with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, and when I asked him what he was doing, 
he said: “I am only praying for her.” 

“But she is not dying—there is no need to weep.” 

“I weep because she is going through pain,” Kulian answered. 

3*8 
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Worse than the waiting was the absence of news; no an¬ 
nouncements were made: our agony was prolonged. 

“Do you remember ?” Meriam said. “It was only a little while 
ago. She was so full of life—so kind. The puppies were stand¬ 
ing on their hind legs and feeding from her mouth.” 

It was not only Meriam and Kulian who were affected; all 
my servants, all the soldiers, all the Rajputs, all the gunsmiths, 
all the officers of the Court and all the people of Burhanpur were 
affected. We did not know what was happening, or would 
happen. The silence continued through the long afternoon and 
into the night. We hardly ate. It seemed that some strange 
visitation had descended on us: all day there was darkness and 
thunder in the air. 

At midnight a servant came from the Emperor to say that 
the Empress had asked for Meriam. 

Along the roads there were only sounds of sobbing. 

“You must hurry,” the servant whispered. “She may 
not live.” 

“It cannot be true,” Meriam sobbed, and the servant said: 
“That is what we have all been saying.” 

We passed through the last lines of the silent guardsmen. 
The Empress lay in a a small tent set apart. As we entered, we 
heard one of her puppies whining. The princesses were sitting 
against the tent-wall with their heads bent low, the doctors 
knelt on cushions beside the Empress, the scented lamps were 
burning and an imam was intoning the Koran. 

The Empress lifted her head. 

“Is it Meriam ?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am here,” Meriam answered, running towards her, 
throwing herself down at the Empress’s feet and burying her 
face in the outstretched hand. 

“It is good of you to come—I have wanted to see you for 
so long. Have patience, my dearest ” 

There was a long silence. I saw the young princes, Dara and 
Aurungzeb, prostrate at her feet, while the Emperor knelt be¬ 
side her, his beard no longer dark but a strange yellowish-white. 
I thought he had painted his beard: perhaps there was some 
memorial handed down by his ancestors that in times of grief 
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the beard should be dyed yellow, but in fact it had turned 
white. His eyes, larger than any eyes I have ever seen, now 
seemed tremendous, great black wheels set in his face; and he 
did not look up, and showed no sign of seeing Meriam, and all 
the time he was intoning prayers. It was clear that the prin¬ 
cesses had already spoken to Mahal, that Mahal had nothing 
more to say to them and she was quietly awaiting the end, but 
the child was not yet born. There was no labour, though the 
huge rondure of the belly remained. In her grief, Meriam had 
pressed herself forward and was attempting to breathe into the 
Empress’s open mouth, but I do not think the Empress knew 
what she was doing: the sweat poured off her in rivers, and her 
eyes were closed. She wore her finest jewels in a kind of crown 
around her hair, and great jewelled ear-rings fell from her ears; 
but for the rest, she wore the almost transparent veils which 
were her pleasure: below her waist someone had thrown a crim¬ 
son sheet. From time to time one of the mid wives would lift 
the sheet a little, massage her legs and belly and then turn 
away. Most terrible of all was the sweat, which gave her face 
the appearance of something silver, and therefore dead. 

In the silence we heard her heart-beats, and then once again 
from her clenched lips a subdued screaming. 

The Emperor shuddered, put his hands to his forehead, and 
said: “Can nothing be done ?” 

Mahal opened her eyes wide and gazed at him. 

“Have patience, have patience.” 

These were the words continually on her lips, and she said 
them to the Emperor, to the doctors, the princesses and even 
to the puppies. Once she called for the puppies to be brought 
to her. Jehanara placed one in her arms: Mahal fondled it for 
a moment and then, when the puppy began licking her nose, 
she smiled. 

“It is late,” she said. 

The birth-pangs were coming on; the sweat filled her nostrils, 
and one of the serving-maids removed the sweat with a coil of 
silk, and all the time Mahal was holding on with all her strength 
to the iron rods which had been let into the ground beside her 
cushions. I thought I heard a cry. It may have been, as many 
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said, the cry of the child in the womb. She began to shiver with 
a fever. Her large eyes opened wide, and it was as though she 
was astonished there could be so much pain, and once she said, 
but this time speaking to herself: “Have patience—you nt:ed it 
more than the others ” Shah Jehan was trying to speak to her, 
but the words stuck in his throat. The doctors held her wrists, 
and when the waves of pain became unendurable the imam 
would raise his voice, attempting to drown her pain with the 
recitation of the Koran. 

“Pray for her, all ye people,” the imam said. “Pray that God 
looks after her. Without the will of God, not a leaf moves.” 

We were all praying desperately. 

She began to speak. We all bent down to hear her words. 

“My dear, these sufferings and this strange event leave my 
mind troubled and oppressed, and I know not how it will end.” 

The Emperor put a finger to her lips, and for a while she was 
silent; then that beautiful body began to leap and sweat like 
a speared animal: she closed her eyes and, however much she 
attempted to control herself, could not prevent herself scream¬ 
ing. “And is it this ? And is it this ?” she cried out at the top 
of her voice, a voice which was resonant still, and she even 
attempted to smile, but made only a terrible grimace. The 
princesses watched her without for a moment taking their eyes 
from her. 

It was an hour later before the child was born, very blue, 
with a caul, and very large, weighing at least nine pounds. The 
oily stuff on it glinted in the candlelight. The Emperor seemed 
to pay no attention to the child; all his thoughts were concen¬ 
trated upon his sleeping wife, and all the time the doctors were 
touching her hovering pulse, shaking their heads. In the agony 
of childbirth, she had tom the veils apart from her breasts, and 
it seemed to us that Shah Jehan gazed at them now rather than 
at her face; for as her breasts rose and fell there was life, but to 
see her face was only to see the presage of coming death. Once 
again, when she attempted to speak, on the doctors’ advice, 
he put his finger to her lips, but she shook the finger away and 
said in a weak voice: “Bring my jewels.” 

All the jewels were brought. The baby was being washed. 
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She did not ask to see the child, and no one at the time thought 
of presenting it to her. It was whispered that the child was a 
girl. For our part, we thought of the child only as a murderer. 

I think she was half unconscious by this time, for she kept 
ordering the jewels to be placed on her head and arms, though 
there were already jewels there; and seeing her in this shining of 
jewels, all the diamonds flashing green fire, it was difficult to 
imagine she was dying. And then once again she was speaking, 
speaking with great difficulty but in a voice that we all recog¬ 
nized and loved, a voice so charming, so full of unexpected sweet¬ 
nesses and so musical even now that we held our breaths and 
listened to each word, each syllable of that soft Persian. She 
was speaking to Shah Jehan, but she was not looking at him: 
she was looking up at the painted ceiling where the waving 
fumes of smoke from the oil-lamps gathered. 

“Please pardon me—pardon my faults and every angry word 
I ever said,” she began, and for the first time Shah Jehan spoke, 
answering: “Thou hast never spoken angrily, and truly thou 
must know it” 

“Not the words, not the words, but the deeds,” the Empress 
went on. “Yes, please pardon me. When you have pardoned 
me, I shall be ready for the long journey. 0 King, I have lived 
with you in joy and in sorrow. God has made you a great 
Emperor and given you many worlds to rule. And now there 
are only two things I have to say to you. Almighty God has 
given you four sons and four daughters to perpetuate your 
name. Do not take another wife, lest there be discord among 
your sons and daughters. And build me a tomb to make my 
name memorable.” 

As she said this her hands went to the pearls at her neck, she 
broke the string and the pearls scattered all over the cushions; 
and now her full beautiful breasts, pale-white and veined with 
purple, rose and fell, rose and fell more heavily and more en¬ 
cumbered by the weight of her breath than before. And very 
quietly the Emperor put his hands to his chest and repeated 
the words of Saadi: “Gold will not rest in the hands of a prodigal 

nor patience in the heart of a lover-” His face was dead 

white, and the perspiration lay on his beard and eyebrows. 
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Still staring at those white breasts, he said: ‘*1 shall build 
thee such a tomb as none have ever seen.” 

“It is well ” she answered, and then there came from her a 
long-drawn sigh; she smiled, put up her face as though expect¬ 
ing a kiss, and then the great eyelids slowly closed, fluttering 
a little, and she smiled, as though she had caught sight of some¬ 
thing, on her journey to the grave, which delighted her, some¬ 
thing she would remember ever afterwards. 

“Oh remember me,” Shah Jehan shouted in a broken voice, 
throwing himself forward. “Wherever thou art going, remem¬ 
ber me—let me not be forgotten—let me come along the road 
with thee-” 

It was all over. There was the sound of terrible sighing. The 
Emperor threw himself down upon her, shouting to her to re¬ 
turn, maniacal in his grief, and then he lay for a while quietly, 
breathing hard, with his head on her breast; and what was more 
terrible than anything else was that the little red-coated pup¬ 
pies began yapping and barking, they could not be restrained: 
they climbed over her and licked her and began to utter the 
most piteous cries, so that the Emperor was forced to fling out 
his hands with all his strength to remove them, and even when 
they were hurled back against the tent-walls, falling with sick¬ 
ening thuds, they came running towards the dead body of the 
Empress again. 

It was nearly dawn. We left silently. As we walked away we 
heard the yapping of the little red-coated puppies and the des¬ 
pairing cries of the Emperor, which were like the baying of a 
wolf to the moon, and sometimes there would be a pause and 
we would hear the screaming of the princesses. 
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CONCERNING THE FAMINE AND THE LEMON-GROVE 
AND THE PALACE FOR QUEEN MAHAL 

F or weeks, no one saw shah jehan, and 

when he appeared at last his face was the colour of 
yellow clay and his hair was uncut and hung out of his 
turban, and there was about him a look of extreme 
terror. They said he spent his days prostrated beside the coffin 
of Mahal, or else saying nothing in his own tent, staring straight 
ahead, all the cares of State put aside for the cares of grief; 
and if a messenger came to him with a report of battle, he 
simply stared uncomprehendingly at the messenger. 

He gave orders that no music should be played in the camp; 
there should be no festivities; the dancing-girls must not play 
on flutes, or dance, or sing; no banners were to be unfurled, 
and no jewels were to be worn, and the month of Zikad, during 
which Mahal died, must be for ever a month of mourning. As 
for himself, he wore always a gown of pure white silk, and this 
uniform, together with the yellowy whiteness of his face and 
beard, gave him the appearance of a royal ghost. 

The low, white-hot clouds came rolling in from the east; the 
heat increased. Our slaves and servants were perpetually fan¬ 
ning us. We spoke about the Emperor in w r hispers, fearing the 
worst, fearing that his mind was deranged and that in ‘the 
extremity of his grief he would commit murders. We told each 
other rumours, and even in the lemon-grove we felt the presence 
of the ghostly Emperor, and it would not have surprised us if 
he came rushing in and ordered us to be executed because we 
were not showing the outward signs of grief. Sometimes Mah- 
mood, wild-eyed and still recovering from fever, visited us in 
the lemon-grove and spoke of the Emperor and Empress as if 
not one but both were dead. 

“There is only one thing to be done,” he would say, sipping 
from the small silver cups of coffee. “He must leave here—he 

m 
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must leave here at once, before he is gripped even more firmly 
by the thought of her. He is nothing without her* Never have 
there been two people who loved each other so much, and be¬ 
cause he is nothing without her, his grief will only end if he can 
administer it in a rage for action. Let Mahal’s death avenge 
the ignominy of our defeats in the Deccan!” 

It was good advice, but we knew there was little hope of so 
speedy a solution to an Emperor’s grief. He had only been 
three years on the throne. He loved the pomp and splendour of 
empire only for her sake: now, together with his grief, there 
came remorse for the death of his father. The trap was closing 
on him; soon it would be sprung, and we would know what 
wounds a trap makes. 

Then the monsoon came, the thunder ringing and echoing 
like brass, the camp-roads deep in yellow mud, the tents col¬ 
lapsing under the weight of feverish rains, and still the Emperor 
remained in his tent, and while Asaf Khan was away, the 
government of the Empire fell to the hands of Mahabat Khan. 
We had hoped that Shah Jehan would order a progress to Agra 
for the interment of his bride, but he gave orders that the coffin 
should remain in the great yellow tent and everyone who passed 
the coffin must prostrate himself before it. He gave orders for 
all the Empress’s puppies to be poisoned, and at the last mo¬ 
ment changed his mind, but by that time over half the puppies 
were dead; and now sometimes he would say to those who were 
nearest to him that the puppies were the cause of her death, 
she had been bitten by one of them, their claws were covered 
with filth from the middens, and if they were allowed to live 
it was only by his great mercy. Princess Jehanara alone could 
comfort him. Though she was but fifteen, she possessed the 
grace and beauty of her mother. She knew how to please him 
with gifts. She would stay by his bed till he slept, then tiptoe 
away, and sometimes when he called her back she would stay 
beside him all night, ready to comfort him the moment he 
awakened. 

The wars went on, and worse than the wars was the famine. 

One evening Prince Mahmood invited me to his tent. During 
that evening the Emperor entered for a few minutes. His hair 
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was dead white, his eyes were large and ringed with blue lines; 
and yet, as he walked among us, there was something of his 
old youthful grace, and there were times when he said the most 
exquisite and captivating things. All the time, he held Princess 
Jehanara by the hand, as though afraid of being separated from 
her for a single moment. 

“She is my only comfort,” he explained, smiling nervously 
and with a curious look of shame, and he went on to demand 
Meriam’s pardon. “I have taken her away from you, Meriam. 
It could not be helped. She has a most extraordinary under¬ 
standing and tenderness, and I need her more than you need 
her. And so I am afraid she cannot play with you .” He said 
these things with difficulty, staring straight ahead. 

Prince Mahmood said: “I have prayed for your health, my 
beloved ” 

“It is not necessary to pray for my health,” he answered. 
“Pray for my daughter. Yes, pray for her. Whenever it occurs 
to you to think of me, pray that Jehanara can bear the weight 
of my grief, for truly I make her life miserable. And then pray 
for Mahal, who needs our prayers. I talk to her in her coffin 
—yes, I talk to her, and she answers sometimes, but her 
answer is only a sigh.” 

Prince Mahmood tried to change the course of the terrible 
conversation. He spoke of the drilling of the Emperor’s guards. 
He spoke of a tour of inspection. 

“And where shall we go?” the Emperor asked. “There are 
so many wars, and what can I be expected to do in my present 
state of health?” 

Prince Mahmood answered: “You can put courage into the 
hearts of your soldiers.” 

“I—who have so little courage ?” the Emperor asked. “What 
should I do? I should ride among them, and offer them the 
honours that are due to them; but every time I see a young 
Rajput I tell myself that he has a wife somewhere, children 
somewhere, and will go home to them at the end of the wars. 
And what have I ? I have no children! I have princesses and 
governors.” He was referring to the fact that Prince Aurungzeb 
had recently been given the title of Governor of the Deccan, 
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though only fourteen years old. “No, Mahmood, you are willing 
to please me, but I am not willing to be pleased. There are 
other things to attend to, and please God, within a few years 
I can join my bride in Paradise, for life is no life without her 
—see, I am dressed in white like a ghost.” 

What was strange was that when the Emperor spoke in this 
way, the flicker of a smile crossed his face, and there was the 
gentlest and most deprecating gesture of his jewelled hands. 
His grief had become a habit. He loved Mahal still, and per¬ 
haps more insanely than ever, but the habits of grief had 
worked a kind of compromise. He spent his days surrounded 
by architects and poets and painters rather than by soldiers, 
inquiring of each one how the tomb for Mahal should be built, 
seeking advice wherever it could be found, and they said that 
he had drawn with his own hand a great dome shaped like her 
breast, to be made of white marble, with a cavernous opening 
beneath to suggest the greatness of the world’s grief, and indeed 
Prince Mahmood had shown me such a drawing and to me it 
seemed that the architects had faithfully copied the shape of 
the Queen’s breast, which was not heavy or pointed, but had 
about it the quality of the most subtle contours. 

I asked the Emperor whether he intended to return to Agra. 
He held my hand, gazed for a long time in my eyes and whis¬ 
pered in that strange hoarse voice of grief: “No, I shall stay 
here, Taverner Khan, not because I am needed, but because 

this is the place—this—this place where-” Then, turning 

to Mahmood who had asked again whether the Emperor would 
make a tour of inspection, he said: “What pleasure would it 
give to my soldiers to see an old man in his grief?’* 

“Simply by seeing you they would have greater courage to 
reduce their enemies.” 

“My enemies?” the Emperor asked. “I have none. Those 
who attack me are now my greatest friends. Let the comedy 
be over—to live is a farce.” 

We were powerless to change his mind; he spoke brilliantly, 
sarcastically, and he had no desire to live. He still spent his 
days prostrated before the coffin, chanting the Koran, solicit¬ 
ously inquiring about the health of the priests. I have said he 
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was like a madman, and it is so: he recognized hardly anyone 
and cared less than nothing whether his whole empire was 
overthrown. 

It was Prince Mahmood who shook him out of his grief by 
talking about the famine. 

“What famine ?” 

“There is famine everywhere in the Deccan.” 

“What has it to do with me ?” 

“Only that everyone is starving, and all are crying for 
your help.” 

Even then the Emperor was unaffected, but some days later, 
rising from his prayer-rug beside the coffin, he remembered 
Prince Mahmood’s words, and came rushing to the prince’s 
tent, saying that Mahal had told him to go among the people. 
“Is it true that there is a famine?”he asked, and when Mahmood 
nodded his head the Emperor ordered a small column to be 
prepared, to set out at dawn the next day. 

* * # 

Our small column rode out under the shadow of the blue 
hills; and the hot sun blazed down on the smoking earth. The 
earth was cracked, and as we followed the path between the 
fields we saw the harvest burned by the sun to the roots, all 
black. I hardly dared to look at the Emperor. A settled 
gravity showed on his features; his lips were pursed tight and 
the large, brooding eyes gazed continually toward the furthest 
horizons. 

We passed over the mountains, and came upon villages sur¬ 
rounded by smoky-black fields, places where the wells were 
dried up and no rivers flowed, and the roads were cracked like 
spider-webs. Once he complained of the unendurable noise 
made by the elephants’ feet as they rode down the road. “It 
is the fault of the sun, not of your elephants,” Prince Mahmood 
answered. “The earth is as tight as a drum!” 

On the fourth evening there was a respite. We had come to 
a small trickling river and a few huddled villages where people 
•till lived, and high above the villages we saw that the rocks 
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had been carved. The Emperor gave orders that we should 
take shelter under these rocks. God knows who had carved 
them ! Here the gods, carved in graphite, sat in eternal medita¬ 
tion, six or seven times larger than life, in long galleries reach¬ 
ing to darkness. These caverns were in places overgrown with 
moss and ferns; lions prowled there, and tigers, and I saw ante¬ 
lopes on the hills above them crouching against the skyline; 
and the last reddish rays of the sun fell on the open courtyards 
beneath the caves. I did not count the caves—there seemed 
about twenty, and each one was the size of a vast palace, and 
in each there were these high gods in meditation, gallery upon 
gallery, and the creepers grew among them, the vines of ivy 
rooting into the stone. There were those immense sculptured 
faces, brooding and royal, staring into a space filled with great 
endeavours; and all was unaccountable, swift, beautiful and 
gold within their view, for truly this stone was living, though 
the moss covered many of them. 

We climbed up the hillside by way of steep paths, leaving 
the elephants behind, the famine forgotten as the caves opened 
before us, and darkness came down witli an eerie green light. 
Here we found Brahmin priests, naked, wearing the sacred 
cord, their faces splashed with yellow juices, praying in sight¬ 
less meditation of the gods. Through the lank weeds, past the 
small, beehive huts, we rode on ponies until we came to the 
entrance of one of those palatial courtyards; and, seeing them 
deserted, we thought of Fateh pur Sikri, also deserted, and of 
those who cut with chisels these hollowed monuments of stone. 

“Come quickly, before it is dark,” Shah Jehan shouted above 
the crackle of the ponies among the wet, knee-high grasses. 
“We shall not come this way again.” 

I thought I detected in his voice for the first time since the 
death of Queen Mahal a hint of joy and a delight in the outward 
senses, forgetting the battles and the ceremonials of the Court 
when confronted with the spectacle of glowing rock, for in those 
moments before sunset it truly glowed. We came into a huge 
courtyard. In the centre there rose a great tent-shaped block 
of granite on which there had been carved a hundred gods, and 
many monkeys and elephants; and this tent was hollowed out, 
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chamber leading to chamber, and all round it there were gal¬ 
leries in tiers where these most perfect gods kept watch: some 
in the attitudes of meditation and others in the attitudes of 
action, all of dark stone, with solemn, brooding eyes and the 
most delicate limbs; and high up on the cliff-walls there were 
apsaras, angels in flight, sketched lightly in stone, beautiful in 
their motion, and truly they seemed alive, as the gods were 
alive, and the great tent in the centre writhed with continual 
life, so that these things seemed more living than the puny 
people who rode below. 

“And these are the gods who rule us?” Shah Jehan said. 
“How noble they are! What vastness of imagination is pos¬ 
sessed by them!” And then, in a sadder voice: “How small and 
burdensome are all our hopes in this darkness” 

He gazed upon them, in the gathering dark, like a man who 
has seen divinity before and recognises it, afraid of himself and 
of his power, for it was so small in comparison with theirs. 
Bats flew among these caves; lizards sprang from their green 
crevices; a host of starlings, wheeling in the sky, caught the 
last beams of the descending sun; and as we walked along the 
echoing galleries, our footsteps softened by the growth of moss, 
among the scuttling fieldmice and the excrement of lizards, he 
would order a lamp to be lit and hold it up to the face of those 
great gods, and so we walked through these chambers untiringly 
among the ghostly gods, while the flames flickered redly upon 
stone, and in the flickering flames they seemed to smile upon 
us, and bless us, or frown with anger and terrible anguish at our 
plight, till he ordered more lamps to be lit and we wandered 
from this great courtyard to another, and then another, and 
came at last into a place where great Buddhas reclined in medi¬ 
tation, passive and beyond all the purposes of this world, smil¬ 
ing their faint, jaded smiles of renunciation, and at the same 
time demonstrating their perfect powers by the very beauty of 
stone. In the lamplight, they trembled. Almost they seemed 
about to arise and greet us with heavenly salutations. And so 
we would pass on among the living ghosts of stone, immune 
from the world now that we inhabited a greater world, and I 
think there was on the face of Shah Jehan at this time a greater 
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beauty than I have ever known, for he was worn by cares and 
lifted beyond himself by the compelling benediction of the 
gods; and was no longer Emperor of Hindustan. 

“These gods I understand,’' he said, pointing to the Buddhas, 
whose calm was only a kind of praise, “but these others, writh¬ 
ing and tormenting, with skulls and the dead beneath their 
feet—these I do not understand. Are they warriors or kings ?” 

We said nothing. We were in a fever of apprehension. One 
does not walk in darkness among the sacred caverns of the hills 
without feeling the touch of the gods upon one’s flesh. In those 
hours we were larger than life, as large as these reclining 
Buddhas. Prince Dara was accompanying us. The boy pressed 
himself forward and stared at the gods as longingly as his 
father, frowning, with lips pursed, in the effort to comprehend. 
It was when we were footsore, after several hours of wander¬ 
ing among these echoing caves, that we came upon a Buddha 
nobler and sweeter than the rest, and there paused, overcome 
by the strength of beauty in the god’s face. Seeing it, Prince 
Dara could not prevent a sigh of admiration from escaping him. 
but Shah Jehan was deathly pale. 

“Here is such majesty as I shall never know,” he said in 
whispers, and here among these gods we spent the night. 

Even if we tried, we could not forget the evidence of the 
famine. It was all around us. When we rode out the next day, 
there was the same parched earth. Smoke rose from elephant- 
droppings, from burnt villages, and from the sun; there were 
no fountains, no flowers, no maidens coming to greet us with 
silver trays of sweetmeats. If the days were beyond endurance 
in this heat, the nights were worse: for the first time in living 
memory there were frosts. And though we saw few enough 
people during the day, at night we heard their moans. 

Our tongues thickened. Sometimes there would emerge from 
the shade of rocks some starving, sun-blackened villagers who 
opened their mouths and made no sound; we gave them what 
food we could spare, and it was a sight to wring the heart to 
see how they fought frantically for our loaves of bread. 

“What has happened ? Is it some punishment which is being 
visited on me f” Shah Jehan exclaimed, and a moment later he 
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would fall into a fit of weeping, explaining that he meant noth¬ 
ing by the outburst, he loved the people and would do all in 
his power to help them. “What shall I do ?” he complained. “I 
would willingly give them my gold, but who would give food 
for gold ?” 

“The hoarders ” Prince Mahmood smiled. 

At once a look of terrible rage appeared on the Emperor’s 
features: “What hoarders?” he shouted. 

“They are everywhere, Shah jehan. They are selling at the 
highest price.” 

“Yes, yes, it is strange that they do these things,” the Em¬ 
peror said, “but they must do it no longer.” 

Prince Mahmood laughed. 

“They are always with us,” he said. 

“Then I shall destroy them,” the Emperor answered, “and 
if I cannot destroy them by force, then I shall destroy them by 
bribery. I shall sell everything I possess.” 

We all gasped. There w r as a new resolution and determina¬ 
tion in the young Emperor’s features. Princess Jehanara was 
the first to offer her possessions to the Emperor; she unclasped 
her pearl necklace, and then her ear-pins, and then the diamond 
chaplet around her head, and she threw them at the feet of the 
Emperor; and all this time we were passing through baked and 
empty fields, the smouldering smoke rising from the dust. 

Messengers came to us with reports on the progress of our 
armies. We learned there was famine in Persia, and an even 
greater famine in western Tartary, where no rain had fallen in 
seven years. Shah Jehan had intended to make only a short 
journey; now he found himself continually riding across the 
Deccan. He gave orders that soup-kitchens should be opened; 
and into the money-chests of the hoarders he threw the most 
precious jewels of the Empire. But if it happened that he found 
incontrovertible proof of hoarding, he ordered the execution of 
the hoarder even if he was a Mogul prince. He remitted taxes. 
He begged everyone to learn how to dig wells. He forgot Mahal, 
and his beard turned darker, and he spent more time with hi* 
engineers than with his priests. He ordered his soldiers to take 
up defensive positions; there were greater enemies than Hindee 
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princes. And he kept saying the word “peace" as though this 
alone had power to exorcise the demons. 

There were times when I wondered how anything could be 
changed in Hindustan. A man can believe he does good in 
England, but England is a small country and there are no 
deserts and few forests; here there were deserts and forests and 
great plains, and the extremes of cold and heat. You turn 
over a stone in Hindustan, and a million ants rush out.. A 
dead man burns in the ghats, but there are a million to replace 
him. God knows where the men spring from! It was so great 
an empire that it seemed inconceivable that men could rule 
over it justly; but now, as the days passed, this became more 
and more what Shah Jehan intended. 

Until the spring there was no rain. The lemon-trees saved 
me. While we dug wells and sold jewellery and hurried about 
the country, and put hoarders on trial and organized the sol¬ 
diers into bands of farmers, I would rest as often as possible 
in my lemon-grove; and sometimes Shah Jehan would come 
there with me. 

One night, at the beginning of spring, he came riding across 
the plain with his guards. There was a fresh light in his eyes, 
and as he came into my garden he smiled and said; “The rains 
will come soon. I have ordered it.” He smiled again, took up 
a place beneath the lemon-trees, and after w r e had drunk his 
health, he said: “What a strange journey it has been. So many 
places, so many things we have done together. There was the 
big gun, and the battles, and the escapades, and the days of 
waiting—you were very kind to be patient with me.” 

“It was not kindness,” I answered. “It was simply that I 
delighted to be with thee ” 

“And wilt thou leave me now that the battles are over?” 

“No, never, and this I say because I have so much delight 
in thee, and am content to remain in Hindustan ” 

“May that content be carefree,” he replied, and for a long 
while he was silent, but by the murmuring of his lips I knew he 
was thinking of old times. I had spent but a few years at Court, 
but every day had been carefree; for though a battle tries one’s 
spirits and there were strange events at Court whose meaning 



I could never fathom, around the Emperor there was so much 
splendour that life was enviable. 

I was thinking in this way when he ordered one of the guards 
to bring something or other, and when I looked up again he 
was taking the silken wrappings from a model of a palace of 
white marble, a palace about three feet high with many doors 
and windows and a beautifully-curved dome. I think I was 
horrified at first because the dome was shaped exactly like 
Queen Mahal’s breasts. 

In the moonlight this model-palace gleamed like a white fiery 
thing, and perhaps we would have gazed at it in wonder all 
night long if Meriam, in her singing robes, had not begun to 
sing: it was a song of lament for Mahal. The Emperor wept a 
little, and then he thanked her, and shortly afterwards he said: 
“I shall call it the palace of Mahal, and she shall be laid in this 
palace for ever, and I shall make it the most beautiful thing 
that has ever been made in her memory, and it will be near my 
own palace on the Jumna.” A little later he said: “For myself, 
I shall have a tomb of black marble facing hers, and there will 
be a bridge joining us across the river. But this is not important. 
What is important is that the Taj Mahal will be the most 
beautiful of all things.” 

At that moment the first heavy drops of rain fell, and the 
scent of the lemon-leaves, powerful before, became more power¬ 
ful than ever, so that we seemed to be drowning in the scents of 
spring. The rain fell on the marble dome of the Taj Mahal; 
and in the moonlight and the rain it glittered more brightly 
than ever. 

“The rain is falling,” the Emperor said, “and now we must 
begin to live. Mahal will guide us. There will be peace ” 

Then, while we followed him, he carried the Taj Mahal in 
his hands to the shelter of the summer-house, and all the while 
he was saying, with a pleased expression: “There will be peace.” 
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